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Editorial 


Prof H.D. Sankalla passed away on 28th January, 1989. It 
is indeed a great loss not only for the archaeologist of India but for 
the whole archaeological community. Prof. Sankalia’s contribu¬ 
tions to the field of archaeology is too well known. Beside his 
contributions to the academic Journals Prof. Sankalla was mainly 
responsible for bringing archaeology to the masses. Prof, Sanka- 
Ha's simplicity and straight forwardness was not disarming but 
also put even the smallest one at ease when confronting him. 
Though Prof Sankalla is no more wilh us, his work, his love and 
affection to di, his devotion for the duty, quest for knowledge, 
encouragement to younger colleagues and students will always 
remain wilh us, We all pray God that may his soul rest in peace. 

We hope all our colleagues have recrfved the letter from Prof. 
V,N. Misra regarding his efforts to Institute lectures, prizes and 
several other such befitting Memorials for Prof, Sankalla. 

We appeal to the archaeological community to extend all possible 
help to Prof, Misra to make his efforts a success. 

We hope our colleagues do remember our efforts towards 
establishing a Centre for Training and Research in History and 
Archaeology, Because of untimely death of our two great patrons 
- Prof. D,P, Slnghal and Prof, Devahuti - the pace retarded. We 
have picked up the threads again and hope to move speedily 
towards the creation of (he Centre. Hopefully, when time comes 
for writing the next editorial we will have some thing to write in 
detail. 

We are very grateful to Ihe Archaeological Survey of India and 
the Indian Council of Historical Research for the financial assis¬ 
tance which made the publication of this volume possible, we are 
also grateful to DrSalahuddin, Dr. Q.S. Usmani, Mr. Anls Aki and 
1*. Ghulam Mujaiba for their help in various ways. 


Editors 


















HI). SANkAUA 


Hasmukh Dhirajlai Sankalia, the doyen of Indian archaeologists, passed away in the early hours 
of 23 January 1989 at the ripe age of eighty. With him doses an era In Indian archaeology. 

As the late Sir Mortimer Wheeler had rightly observed. Dr Sankalta was a pioneer in every sense 
of the term. There is hardly any branch of Indian archaeology which he did not illumine. He belonged 
to ihe generation of giants like professors P.V, Kane and FL C Majumdar who had a commendable 
grasp of the entire discipline besides being specialists In their chosen fields. Prehistory was Dr Sarikatia's 
forte, but his contributions to other branches of archaeology, though less well known, are substantial. 
In him one witnessed a unique blend of Sanskrit learning and critical Western scholarship. He had 
amazing courage to expound his views, even though Ihey were sometimes shocking to the traditional 
Indian mind. 


Dr Sankalta was a man of contradictions. Bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, he lived a very 
simple life; a man of extremely frail constitution, he became the greatest field archaeologist; steeped 
in Sanskrit learning and a devout Valshnava, his views on the Ramayana and beef-eating annoyed not 
only the common man bui even luminaries like the Shankaracharya; though he had an abounding 
interest in astrolo^. he never waited for the right combination of planets. 


Dr Sankalia was bom on 10 December 1908 al Bombay. At St Xavier's College he came in contact 
with the late Father H eras „ whose paternal care and discipline kindled in him a genuine and keen interest 
In archaeology. His father was a solicitor and wan ted him to join the family law firm. He did LL.B., but 
he had no interest In law. Instead he wanted to study archaeology and sodld Father Heras. Dr Sankalias 
father then consulted an astrologer, who read from the Bhrgu Samhita that Sankalta was destined to 
become a jima*sodhaka, an archaeologist. He used to admire the author of Bhrgu-Samhlta for coining 
this word. He then went to England to work under Dr, KdeB.Codringtpnatthe University of London 
and obtained Ph,D. degree in 1937 foe his thesis Archaeology of Gujarat. He acquired training In field 
archaeology In course of Wheeler's excavation at Malden Castle, Dorset, which constitutes a landmark 
in archaeology as a model of technical excellence. He also participated In Ernest Mackays excavation 
at Chanhu Daro In Sind. Dr Saqkalla always acknowledged his debt to FJ. Richards of England from 
whom he learnt research methodology. 

On his return from England, Dr Sankalia joined the Deccan College in 1939 which was then 
converted Into a research Institute. Prior to this he was refused the post of Assistant Superintendent 
by the ArchaeoJorflcal Survey of India, probably because they found him physically too weak to work 
as a field archaeologist However, later he proved to be the foremost field archaeologist In India and 
the only I ndian archaeologist to be awarded the honorary membership of the Explorers' Oub of the 
United states. 

Dr fi a rik flUfl began his research with Stone Age in Gujarat and later covered many parts of Ihe 
country. His major contribution Iks In the field of palaeolithic research and It is only through his and 
his students 1 findings that we now know that the palaeolithic man had occupied most of the subcontinent 
Including Kashmir and Assam. Earlier onfy Lower Palaeolithic was known, but Dr Sankalia’s discoveries 
at Nevasa brought to light the existence of the Middle Palaeolithic phase which was later found to have 
spread far more ettensivdy in India, so also Is the case of Upper Palaeolithic which was brought to tight 
by his pupil M.LK. Murty In the Kumool region. His own excavations at LanghnaJ defined the 
Mesolithic. 

Equally commendable Is Dr Sankak^s contribution In the fieldof proto-history. The period between 
the end of the Indus Civilization and the era of Buddha and Mahavfra, which was once considered the 
Dark Age, Is no more dark because of his discovery of ihe Chalcolithlc phase In central India and the 
Deccan. In his college days he was impressed by Lokamanya TUak's Arctic Home of the Aryans which 





aroused In him a deep interest in the Ary, .1 problem. He therefore began his excavations at Maheshwar 
and Navtia - Toll (Madhya Pradeshl and Identified the authors of the Chalcolithic phase with the Haihayas 
of Tripuri who figure so promtnenlly Jn the Puranas. Later he carried on excavations at Nevasa 
(Maharashtra) and Ahar (Rajasthan) and planned die large scale excavations at Inamgaon He was the 
tnK follower of Wheeler who had advised his Indian pupils that "We now have the time table, let us put 
some trains* 1 . Most of Dr Sankalla's excavations were large-scale horizontal excavations, for his main 
interest was to learn about the life of man tn all its various aspects. He was the only Indian archaeologist 
who published the reports of his excavations promptly. 

Dr Sankalia was always receptive to new ideas, a rare quality among Indians. He had realized the 
importance of sciences In archaeological research from a very early period, He made full use of Dr. 
Zeuner's visit to India in 1949 who demonstrated Ihe importance of palaeo-dimatte studies, ft was only 
because of his broad vision that we have today almost all the scientific sub-disciplines of archaeology at 
the Deccan College. The same holds good in the case of New Archaeology. He was fully alive to the 
revolutionary changes that were taking place in archaeological theory and method during the past 
quarter century. At a time when most of Ihe Indian archaeologists were blissfully unaware of Processual 
Archaeology, he delivered lectures an It which have also been published. He introduced such new 
branches as Eth no-archaeology and Experimental Archaeology at the Deccan College which, ev*n 
today, are the only ones of their kind in the country, 

A charge that IS often levelled against Dr Sankalia Is that he neglected historical archaeology. 
Admittedly, he did not pay as much attention to historical archaeology as he did to prehistory and 
protohistory ; even so he excavat ed a few historical sites such as Brahmapurl (Kolhapur) and Tripuri, His 
study of personal names and place names Isa pioneering work. Although he did not pursue It, hl$ pupils 
have covered a major part of the country in this respect. What he did was to work in a particular branch 
and then leave the field to his students, 

DrSankaEia's study of the Ramayana is well-known, especially for the controversy It raised. His views 
were unpalalable to Ihe traditionalists and he received several threats; he was advised to give up this type 
of research. But he was a seeker of truth and remained undaunted. We were amazed at his tremendous 
courage In those days. A similar outcry, through of lesser intensity, was caused by his views on cow 
slaughter He was very alive to public issues such as the language problem and he was a vehement critic 
of the government's policy In this regard. He never minced words and 1 remember him castigating his 
Gujarati audience at Veraval Rotary Gub for their hankering after money and inadequate Interest in 
scholarship which, he tdd them, can flourish only In Maharashtra, especially in Poona. In fact this was 
Ihe most compelling reason why he did not leave Poona and spumed many lucrative offers. 

The reason for Dr Sankaiias great popularity lies in his writing for the common people not only In 
English but also in Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati. He would always remind us of our duty towards the 
society; that we are using public money and the people hat* every right to know how we are spending 
the lax-payer’s money. Evat If a poor fanner ora school boy wrote to him, he would reply promptly. 
That is why people from different parts of the country used to Inform him about archaeological remains 
and he would make It a point to visit the place himself or depute a colleague or a student. In our 
excavations, he would very gladly take the children round Ihe sites. 

The honours showered on Dr Sankalia are a legion. He was the first recipient of the Nehru 
Fellowship (1968} and was awarded the Padmabhudian in 1974, but he cheridied more Ihe fellowship 
of Ihe Explorers* Gub of the United states in recognition of his lifelong fieldwork and the Robert Bruce 
Foote award conferred by the University of Calcutta because he started his research work In the footsteps 
of Foote. His lasting contribution is the creation of the Department of Archaeology at the Deccan College 
which he built up from scratch and fumed into one of the leading institutions In the world. In his death, 
we have lost a pioneering archaeologist, a rishl who brightly shone on the horizon of Indian archaeology 
for half a century. Alas, an era- the Sankalia era-kn Indian archaeology has come to an end ! 



ARCHAEOLOGY OF THANESAR : A BRIEF REPORT ON 

EXCAVATIONS AT H ARSH -KA-T1L A iff 

pC :. a ih 

B.M. Pande* VWl 


Kixmkihctra » adequately known and it is therefore 
needless to recount details relating to the area wherein is 
located the ThaneSur town and the HantvKa-TiLa 1 which was 
subjected to excavation by the Archaeological Survey of 
India between December 1987 and March 1988. The site has 
thrown up interesting material and results which, it is hoped, 
would provide useful evidence about the tifeways of the 
historical period at Thanesar, covering a sjssi of almost about 
two thousand years from about die first century AJ5- on¬ 
wards . At the same time, as the present evidence from the area 
and the rather limited evidence from the site itself has 
indicated the antiquity of the site may go back to still earlier 
limes. Though it is rather premature at this stage to say so, yel 
it is hoped that the excavations at Thanesar will give impor¬ 
tant information particularly of the poiod between the sixth- 
sevens h century and the Late Mughal times. The excavations 
at the Harsh-Ka-Tila tile, therefore may be of interest to the 
archaeologist and the historian, 

Thanesar is an mcient town and is fairly well-known 1 . 
Fw students of history. It is important because of its associa¬ 
tion with Harshavanlhana (606-647) of the Vardhana or the 
Pushyahhuti (Pushpahbuti) dynasty 1 Association of Hartha 
with Thanesar has been described in detail by Banabhstua in 
his Harihacharim 4 While giving a graphic account of Sthan- 
visvara. Buna mentions the defence wall and the moat, the 
p.iiarn' area with a two-storied tfliavala-griha. literally the 
’white house 1 , which was the palace proper 1 . Slhanvisvara is 
categorized by Buna as Jana-pada-viscsha in the Srikantha 
janapxla'. Slhanvisvara was an impreiantcwitre of the fasupala 
calf, a fact which is also corroborated by descriptions in the 
Vftimma Parana. 

Hsuan-Tssng. the Chinese pilgrim, in his brief descrip¬ 
tion of Su-ta-ni-ssu-ra-lo or Slhanvisvara mentions it to be 
more than 7000 ti "in circuit* with the capital to be 20 ii or so 
which was surrounded for 200 ti by a district called Dluu- 
makshetnf- Hsuan Tsang. during his visit to Slhanvisvara, in 
A_D. 6J4, found three Buddhist monasuyies and sane hundred 
Brahmanical temples; he also men™ about a brick stupa 
about 300 feet high, of Asoka 4 or S h to the north-west of the 
city". 

The presence of several mounds in Thanesar also attests 
to the hoary antiquity of the place. This, coupled with the fact 
that the area under habitation was fairly extensive, the name 
Hiiish-Ka-Ti la given to one of the mounds by the local people 
dearly supports and suggests the veracity of the tradiikm." 

i; yhis this mound-the Hnrsh-Ka-Tila - which was taken 
up for excavation by us. Before we summarize the results of 
our excavation, it may perhaps be appropriate to give brief 


\*/eiatA^ 

iiL>j of Thanesar and its milieu. 

The Thanesar town is located on an anciou mound which 
is quite large both in terms of its height and area. The houses 
that are built on it, eo vering almas the entire portions from its 
lop 10 the slopes, represent an admixture of the new with the 
old. While the new houses, built over the earlier ones, are 
mainly of brick and cement concrete, fairly targe number of 
houses arc quite old retaining some of the original features 
which suggest that some of them may be over one hundred or 
mm years old. In some of the houses one can also see 
juxtaposed ancient bricks with the lakhauri ones, the former 
being, evidently handiwork oT brick-robbing. The narrow 
winding lanes of Thanesar town are also the vestiges of the 
past treaded over the years by the Inhabitants of the town, 
itinerant traders and pilgrims visiting the Brahma Sure vara, 
the Sannihila Sarovara, the Slhanvisvara - Mahadcvx and 
stopping here route to Prithudaka or Pchowa etc, 

Thanesar must hove been visited by many because of its 
on the Grand Trunk Road It seems evident to u$ that 
the Grand Trunk Road has been reoriented at several places; 
in the time of Sher Shah Stir < 1540 -154$) or the Mughals, the 
Grand Trunk Road must have went pa-4 the Thanesar town. 
This we are suggesting because of the existence of on Old 
bridge and Sand 11 (adjacent to Shaikh Oiaheii’s tomb) which 
arc in all likelihood of the time of Sher Shah Sur or slightly 
later. As is well known, well planned sarais, kos-miiws and, 
where required, bridges were built on or all along the Grand 
Think Road in the lime of Sher Shah Sur and the Mughal 
emperors. In foci, the dose contiguity of the sarai and the 
bridge (not far from the Slhanvisvara Mahudeva temple) to 
the Harsh-ka-Ttla mound suggest that the road went past the 
mound in Mughal times, if not even earlier. The Grand Trunk 
Roai (now renamed Sher Shah Stiri Marg) is about 8 kms. 
away from Thanesar town and the river Saraswali on the 
banks of which the town grew and flourished is now extinct. 

The Harsh-ka-Tila is not an isolated mound. B It is to the 
west of and wljaccnl io the ancient mound over which the 
town of Thanesar is located. To its west, separated by a 
gullcy, is another mound known as Baton, ” Evidently, the 

name Bahari was given tothfi mound becaase ii was bahar« 

outside the main to wn and the name may be a cany over, if we 
may suggest, from earlier times, in contrast to the Thanesar 
and Baton mounds, the Hnrsh-Ka-Tila mound is now dc- 
$cned except for a few kacheha house on its middle-eastern 
pan adjoining Shaikh Chahcii's tomb: this mound is also not 
given any appellation or rather sobriquet like the Baton 
mounds. Does it, therefore, indicate that the mound compris¬ 
ing the Thanesar town and the Karsh-Ka-Ti la grew and 
prospered together till later times and were integrated units 7 
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Of course, we are not suggesting thai the Bahari mound had 
m conncc lions or relationship with ihe Thancsai town tnfaci 

““ ^ ** - from 

JH *° WCS1 " J*Thantsarmound, the Harsh-Ka-Tilaand [he 
Bahari mound, there ousted originally ocher mounds ** fol- 

™ (Ki ° 1[ation ^ ■HpnHil. which 
have been levelled in recent times. One such mound which we 

ZT'T** 0f0Uripr< * inE5 “ ***** ■* Madntsa 
_ io the north-west which is now completely levelled. 
The rwnams of a paitly^estani bumi brick wall, the impres¬ 
s' ^ *** r0bbin « PlatTnrm and 

Si KW S 1 “ d ™ <** opinion more or 

^support the statement of Hsimn-Tsang about the «is- 
toiceo/an Asokan stupa al Sihanvisvara”, Jo fack a* 

a, *° conuiwd m « e *wil which can easily be 
cal lod the Late Hsuappan or Bare'*. Another imports mound 
m >hc vicinity and to ihe south-west of TWsar is the Raja- 
Karn-Ka-Kjla from where cultural material ranging in di 
from early hmoncal to Ute medieval limes i s repp^j » 

from^ ^ ft ° f ** escawated ^heologieaJ material 
from several od«x si*, in >he area e.g. Balu. Mtreap^ 

Qhagwanpura. Mnadial. Siswal. etc., it i, clear 
carhest settler, of ihe region were the soiled Ure Har^ 

The Hsreh-Ka-Tila mound i, to the west and north-***, 
ofThanesar (7<?4¥ 40“ east; 29*58 30" north) town and is 
5Wcdfrom It by a road. It is an extensive mound and is 
*wnwm»lcty one kilometre tn length, about 750 metres in 
wtdtlUt « between 15 and IS metre, in heighu ihe hiXsi 
point being about 26 metres from the surrounding piains^The 

-*f ammd tel0 * k “ “» »»«Ipopuurt, called as 
stables and now convened into a Municipal park) and tower- 

b T m ‘ l0mb0fSfla,kh Ottheli (or Shaikh 

w ' 1 “J •*** l <> D** SMkoh acre m the 

CJtaS-T*? f 6 leadmg 10 lte “»*«» and Shatkh 
Lhateh s Socnb is the s™(i __ L - * . . 


ctruld perhaps mean dial there existed a road leading to and 
connected with the cnirance gateway of the settlement This 
sumnre will be checked in [he coming year, when more are*i 
of the mound are excavated. Likewise, our surmise aboui (be 
raised pontons as rejreseming fortification or about the 
basliai was suhstantiaicd in die course of our excavations 
On the northern side of [he mound are io be seen fallen 
pretmns of brick structures of the edge which represent re- 
maais ofTonifications and also small haw^ Sch could 
POhaps be of die same time or slightly later than die Shaikh 
ChahtH namb. A brick built pktifonn dose to these remains 
on the surface with iime-piasrensd artifact also is a dear 
flw11 *’ KVtnl * nUl « eighteenLh century 

brickhETsi^Sf ^ qm * ky of P**®* bricks and 
bnckhats strewn all over the mound which may belong to the 

Mughal and even modem the Hareh-ka-Tda mound and 
Thnncsar have also yielded Brahmanical as **ll as iaina 
K^ur^ and architectural fragments ranging in dare be- 
ween the sixth and the twelfih centuries A D. E A few 

to^otre figure, are also reponed from Thanesar which can 

^ io twelfth 

«nn^> AJ), In recent yean bricks of the Sunga period, 
ftushan potrery, Gtifta tnracotia plagues have als^bM 

found. Ownregham has also repon«J the discovery of a 
Cuput irn^Kta pi*,^ a 

sarjn tut Report based on his visit in Cunningham 

™niions an edd reined fort, aboui 1200 feet square at tore 
“"T 1 8 mo,TOl 10 ^east^id iflM 
T an0lhef motU5d to ^ wc « Altogether the 

S SS * ?“ ncarl > « “S?™ len^h 

^ SL abmnt 1000 rect ^ average breaihh 
But before the tnroads of the Muhammadans, if is cerl^ 

from die number of brick ruins still existing, as well 
the statements of the rwinix f w,,..u.„ ".** 


SSXSSh r l TZ* t0 ““ “■ ^ Stmemen,s of ^ 

ST-JSJE^»N“-hkhisdecidedly ^ between the present town JZ 

—iJS2*S5£!S?s:i=c“f sp.*— 


c»l IO ful mc "" 0 ™ 1 «»li« The mound ^ 

where 00 M weI! “ southern sides 

*hoe iachc/w house, have been built below along the ^ 

except for scouring by deep ran gulleyi. tn the exoosed 
’*” VVy*Bid mmiOM which havehcS« 

k built structures or sufficiently large dimensions 
which *re decidedly of pre-Islamic timet. 

'**? n *™ ohlong shape of d» mound which 
ms to be divided into three parts or ihe basis of surface 
^ rsKre^cs and the nonhwestere comer of S 
mound wh.ch are much higher than ihe rest of the n JZ 
»H=«d ..t, or 

-rikin* „ (« @p „ a, WCMra 
maud rowimfc m, Bakui ^ ““ 

SS .rT* S T" r ”■ P0 " k " 01 “* S 

«apa 1 ^iE»*es» I niradtaj™ ofl i K1Mml tmJ 


s '»™. "» MftB ftam. of u« 

in die northern sector or TSB.i in3 w r- , 
measurine gn nv ,..„ * ilpsn from die trenches 

laciuurmg w meires x 20 meires in ihe fhi a r«, t ™. 

•"“dies were opened on the a»m and .h, “T' 

comer as well in tsr 2 ™ ^ ^ oon b' l 'es™i 

The trenches opened m TSk - y0n ^ Wcslcr n periphery, 
metn^m^A * BO 

stxiihmr slopes of theZL/i^Ta **“** 
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The present settlement on a small pornon of the mound 
and abutting it could be termed as the latest phase of occupa¬ 
tion at Harsh^a-Tik. Between this phase and the last phase 
of occupation which was excavated by ui» thee Is a distinct 
gap. Ai the moment we arc not concerned about this settle- 
mem and houses which are as if suspended in lime and can 
help us in understanding remains of the Iasi phase of occupa¬ 
tion excavated by us * 

The Iasi phase of occupation at the Karsh-Ka-Tila as 
excavated in our first season’s dig is represented by structures 
ami other material which could be termed as belonging io the 
Mughal period Though it has not been possible Tor us to 
clearly separate the two, them seem lo be two sub-phases - 
Mughal and Laic Mughal- Among the structures unearthed 
arc house-tom pic tes. a hall dike building, entrance siaiitasc 
leading from a paved street io (an as yet unexposed) budding, 
brick-built entrance with beautiful offset projection^ cov¬ 
ered and open <Irains some of which arc lime-plastered, 
bricks-un-edge floors etc. In one of the cxcavaied trenches, 
close io the hall like structures was found a senes of shallow 
puiiL-ry basins in a row on a bricks-on-edge floor. Use of lime 
remmed with earth, Hal bricks, or plain rammed mud was also 
noticed in floors of houses. Use of takhaun bricks of 
different sizes (21x11x3 ctn., IS* 10*4 on.. 18*9x3 cm.. 
17* 12.3x3 on.. 17* 11*3-5 cm.) and reused bigger-size brides 
{23x15*5 cm.. 24x14x4 cm.) and brickbats laid in mud 
mortar t in a few oases lime mortal ) is a feature of the 
somnwes of this phase. Use of lime plaster was noticed in 
some drains and portions connected wiih the hall-like struc- 
lure. This structure, measuring MX 15 * 8.50 metres, the roof 
of which was resting on brick-built square-based pillars, had 
inside It fair quantity of slag. ash. loose greyish earth, fa* 
dooHike oven, kulhki or storage jars which leads us of the 
surmise that this building may have been used as some kind 
of smithy or workshop and not as a dwelling unit. We have 
also unearthed houses with kitchens with earthenware uten- 
itils, pcstic* and grindery, ckuihns and Other refuse material 

The houses were built along streets with lanes and 
bylanes evidence of which was clearly seen both in TSR-1 
and TSR-1. One of ihe bouses in TSRT opened into a 2M 
metre wsdc street which was paved with bricks and brickbats 

Apart from structural evidence, ceramic evidence also 
indicates this phase being Mughal as was anrsicd by the 
presence of fine Mughal wares, both plain and decorated, 
steme ware and sherds of Chinese porcelain some of which 
contain inscription in Chinese characters* fragments of green 
carafe, besides copper coin of Shah Alum II (1759-1806) 
issued from the Delhi mint, a signet ring with an inscription 
a terracotta seal with an inscription on both faces, etc. The 
inscription on one face of this seal read H Khadim-i-Shor tbn 
Muhammad Qadiyan Qadi Muhammad Fadir meaning “The 
servant of the Religious Code (Shari) Qadi Muhammad Fadil 
son of Muhammad QadiytfT on one face and on the other 
"Nur Muhammad Ahmad Shaikh xbn h which means * Shaikh 
Ahmad son of Nur Muhammad", 13 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned thal a few East India 
Company and even modem coins were also found from some 
pits. 

Immediately preceding the Mughal period and without 
any perceptiablc break were round remains of structures and 
other antiquities which we have placed in the Indo-Islamk 
period. The policy of this period is marked bythe presence 
of glazed wares which are comparable with the ones found in 
several other excavated sites in nonhem India." Among the 
structural remains of this period a large sized house, with at 
least five rooms, is worth mentioning. Evidence of some kind 
of conflagration towards the end of this period was noticed in 
the southern sector (TSR-3) of the mound by way of deposits 
of ash. However, this needs to be more carefully examined 
and understood 31 

"Die remains of the prc-blamic period comprise the 
Rajput, post -Gupta and the Gupta and final ly the Kushitn. 
Though we did Find a few sherds of the Painted Grey Ware 
and associated wares* we have not been able to excavate in 
detail clear areas. 

The evidence of the Rajput period is comprised of three 
structural phases of building activity. Evidence of structural 
remains and architectural fragments of about the tenth- 
eleventh century (though found from the surface and rain 
gullies) confirm the evidence frem the dig. The more distinct 
ware of this period are the red ware pots having stamped 
decoration in the form of concentric circles, floral designs, 
etc., knife-edged bowl and micaceous red wares, ft was 
noticed that knife-edge howl was predominant in the upper 
levels of this phase. 

The phase preceding this is what we have termed as Fast- 
Gupta Apart from the different types of structural remainSp 
significant discovery of die period was the remains of a 
massive bnck building. We were able to trace portions of this 
building to a length of about ten metres and one of the walls 
we had exposed 99 courses withoui reaching the bottommost 
course. It is apparent that this massive structure was not an 
ordinary duelling and was perhaps a public building repre¬ 
senting the remains of - if wc may hazard a guess - porn on of 
a palace ! It is, of course. premature at this stage to dwell upon 
this and a is only in the coming years when we excavate It 
further that we shall be able to understand it more clearly. 

The pottery of this period is typically Fosi-Gupla ware 
having chocolate brown slip, impressed decorative motifs, 
bowls with corrugated profile, etc. A very fragmentary stone 
initcriptiofs in seventh century characters** a beautiful torso 
of Kubera substantiate our contention ascribing the structure 
io about seventh century. Incidentally, the bricks used in the 
construction of this structure are of different i&m varying 
between 39*24*7 3 cm. and 32*21*5 cm. 

The distinguishing features of the Gupta period are red 
polished ware with typical shape* and forms and moulded 
wares, a fragmentary Vishnu image and other BrahmanicaJ 
deities, terracotta plaque, a small mould for human head. etc. 
Since it was not possible for us so excavated cleat areas we are 
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not in g position to say anything about JlruciiiKS at present. 

The Kushan period at the site is represented by typical 
terracotta beads, human and aiunial figurines and a terracotta 
plaque, In tut of the areas tw found more than thirty terracotta 
tablets having in most cases three oblique, vertical or curved 
lines which art similar id the ones reported from Rangmahal. 
Sanghol, Sringaverapuia. etc. Finally, we may mention dis¬ 
covery of a sealing with the figure of a humped bull with an 
inscription below having three letters. The inscription has been 
tentatively read as Sn Rudnih written in first-second century 
A.D. characters. Some copper coins and fragment of terracotta 
votive tank, and cofgjer antimony rods are also worth mention¬ 
ing Sl 

As already mentioned earlier, sherds of Painted Grey 
Ware and associated wares have also been found from one of 
Hie excavated trenches. On present showing, this represents the 
earliest phase of occupation at Thancsar, Ai the moment we are 
not in a position to ay much about this phase. 
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Before wc conclude, we would like to mention about 
the discovery of the defence wall on ihe western periphery 
of ibe mound and comer bastion on the north western comer 
and another smaller to non on the north side as anticipated 
by us. This brick-built defence wall is on an average about 
4 metres in width. Apparently, there are several phases of its 
building beginning with the Mughal period or slightiy 
earlier. The defence wall exposed in a small area on the 
southern slopes however may date back to on earlier period, 
perhaps to about seventh-eighth century AD., if not earl ier. 

^ c believe that the results of our excavations at the 
Harsh-Ku-Tila have unfolded interesting dues, evidence 
and information about the material culture covering a span 
of nearly two thousand years or more. To us, the discovery 
of remains of the period following the Gupta period seems 
significant and it would also be of interest to the historians 
and archaeologists. We would* however, rei(craie that sev¬ 
eral of our cone! Lilians, including our classifies Li chi erf 
periods or phases, are at the moment rather tentative, 


Notes And References 

1. It t» intriguing to note that in none of the early writing* on 
ThiB«t*r F from Aleiandc* Cunningham onwmls. ito mcHiBii u 
ulkd the Hirah-kj TilM. /-kKinder Conmnghwn had visited 
T*"™ {Sthuwawm) m *63-64, h rc?c ^ doe* im 
meiflion fthdui FW-ta-Til* and call* ii Tton^yir. tw Slhuic^ 
even though to doe* allude to die Bitori mound *nd 
lrHriJlCf n™«tl to ito wiati btsHJci dK modern mm to ihe cose 
W ith his penchant fw recoding iN ivnkbk infonmikm in¬ 
cluding C*eft the legends and CiadiEionfl about site* mnd pli^en 
vuitfid by him, it u mtor odd ttol Cunningham did not mention 
the mime JLirsh ka Tito fn the map mho ofTtorKsaf Kccmmiv- 
iflB ito ted* to doc* wk give t to name lianh-Lj-TLLi in ito 
mound while he has relwred io name of other uie^ moundi 
and place* m and around ThMCHtr. including the mound known 
“ Raja Kartia-toTila_ See Altnaodcj Cunningham. Archoen 
Survey of India, Four Rep^U Mmk during 1362-6344* 
« h VoL!L Government Central Pitaa, Simian pp 212-223, plate 
LX X For descriptor of the Thar^ew mounds and buj Id inns, no 
220-223. 

In hi* book on rani geography *]» Cunninghun do** noi 
mens™ ito name Hanh kj^Tila. S« Alexander Cuxmiugtorn. 
/to totciM Geography qf indm, I, die Bvddkut Period im¬ 
printed VantnAfit 1961. pp. 276-283. 


Dayi Ram SahnL. who tod carried out acavuinni n ihe tiwur 
known « Raja Kami ka-Tiln, while toieRy describing Kundutocr 
aiao doe* mu mentbn Hnnh-ka-Ttk; ra Annual Report of t) 
Arehm^O^kai Survey of India foe ihe year 1921 22> Goven 
mem of Jtoto Pmsa. Simto 1924. pp 4^49. tn hi* brief report u 
I nanesaj published in ito following year. Day* Ram Sahi 
nten t^ned 'an old mined fort atom 120Q fcci squxren u* wi 
m sutojb locally know* a. ihe Baton Fort, i_^ ih c out 
fortifkatikm and ito modem town, which is ijao minted on ■ 
raitan mound'. He dan referred to the tmdiiioo, which non 
ito wutriictw of the Thancaai Fort to Raja Dri.* . 4eac« 
dins of Kimi. He limher added that the ciiKing rtralini 

ito ihboM ito 7ih coitury A-D/ and felt inclined i 
judge thai ihc fort in moaiprotobJy founded hy l Mumndham 
who «W over the Whole of Northern lodi* fmm 606 to 64 

™k!l!r <h,tf 1 !*?* «P*n from othe 

“ ' he *« ^ ' f '*ihhr» true lure* m the fort *1 

of bnckl. Sec Annual Report of the Arehacolatizu 


Survey oftnda. 1922 23, P, 90. S«hm tho docs nor mcntioti 
ito name Hash ka-TUa for the mound 

That tto mound i* popularly known as ffanhavardhuia- PU- 
Qila' ti icated by V.N.Dwia and FLA, Ptudto in ihek liuotry 
tfKumkt±ira.'J m hu\ Fublkatonj, KuzutohecnL 1985, pp79- 


2. 


My colleague Shn R_P, SJwrna, a i^einto of oui cxeabalkm 
team, trtfnrmi me ttot ito name Hanh-ka Tila if given m ito 
revenue record j Tbn however needs id to refttfiesd. The local 
people who wm almost duonffmg our excavatkmj aim used 
to call the sue vanouily m HarvKa Tila and Hareb-fta Qito 
An cmmnu Ktoto, siydiea. Kvnitohem Umvtvxky who 
Visited our ciutvatiun* mcmtotitd the site as Hanh-ka-Tila 


j- = l 1 JJ IfJJJjU PJ r . imam, , M „ 

MiihaMurjia Ko tia movm our Suragorbhiln ndhyayaim. 
Rhonda 2, L dyoga- Parvoit Sin-Parm lak {j. HinHl Sana 
Sriillya Mandil Prokuhan. IW3. W 276-277. AgrmwiU aim* 
mem™, that dunng the time of Prahhahanvardhana, Th«*- 
ta, h««M* «ry big centre ofPuupau Saivu who war the 
foUowtn of Likulit*, Ai*o «*, Amai Singh. 'Suwhril S* 

“r™ K “ utih€B -‘ “ Kurukshetra. publohoJ by CW- 

T”; ■ ^ w»-Ui ha. nwdke. 

Kumkitotri a hisifmeaJ roconiuticrioa 1 ibid., cm 29-34- 


T /vgfgwau, Htuiral Sav- 


hi™ inaj uey, f Ae f>icrm#uv> o/ 

toirieiif and Medieval /adia, reprifllCsd. OrtenlaJ Bixto Re 
pimt Ccnponofev, New Delh L l971 t w Kumtotocr^ KujW 
iak Snkaniha, Sdianmvtn and Sitonu-tinto. 

ClDrvahtiri. f/^hflA Pcidkat &mfy. Oifonl, 1970. ppJ6- 

T 7 ’ Sbe to the qncytttHB pnwenilnr Sf the 

g™*y « Pwhpahhuo; tome Kholare. tow^,. ^ 1 “ 
PJohyabhu., V„Mde^ shanw Agnwai. al» menri™ 6^ 

s^sassresnarfti 

v^L. ^f4.“ ^ •^■w. 

*»l« -ULS ttat,,. Bomb,,. tSU.p* 
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8849. The HarM-Cmtfa of Banc t. tmuliifid by KB. Cowell 
and F.W. Tbonwi. Oriental Tnn^Uom Fund, New Series [I, 
London, 1897, pp79-84. 

I A^awik. 1969. opwiL, pp. 4547,116.118* Rg 21. «id Ap¬ 
pendix t Slittdluvm* Rijihk DbavaUgrih*. pp^59- 

m 

« JWd., pp r T7-78; Dtvkhul], p.56 wed note 2, Cowell 

■ftJ Thom**, pp, 79-81 The discovery of tcnecom 

jalin^i bctfifl| (he legend a +ftfta«jvaraj>d" in Bnlimi 
ehBKtm of fEHttlirfiM century A D. from Daulsipur. * site 
about 15 kilometre* from Ttanew, t* imponxcis. The sm 
has been excivatod by the Department of Ancient Indian 
lluaury and Ajt^vaeidagy. Kuriikxhrtia UrJvqiiiy. See Shukla. 
vpj?^ p. 10. Udu Vb 5mgh. + pp. 38 39, 

7 Agimw*K sbsdl. p. 79-15. Bui give* vivid account of 
ihe visit of Eh*iim*acharyi. t Saivitc Mint. io Sthanviivum 
in the time of Puihpahhuii. Cowell and Thom** opsiti. f 
ppJB3-99 

I Samuel Be*L SiYu-Ki . Budtfkul Records of the Western 
World* Traboer ft C*. T London, 3tt4 ( reprinted, Delhi 
1969 ) pp. 1(3-114. In BcnT* irifl&Eukn it <a mentioned ai 
"The Laod of itJigkuj merit” { or "happiaeu* 1 % 

9 Ibid, p,lt 5 , 

li See above, note L 

II Tbeae «r sj y« not protected by the Aiduenk^tJ Survey 
of India. We p ropose to rKomrorad these for protection a* 
CentraUr-protected Monument* of National tmpeaurice. 

12 Cimmn^Mtrn* 1(73. apxitr 

13 Days Rwn Sahniand othershave 
iphIc a specific tmtun of ihw mound. Sec above, note l 

14 Cunningham also men horn about "two named mounds, of 
which the larger ia known u the AfcK&wii. cw ^College *\ and 
the t ™JWj n covered with Muhammadan tomb*'. Ibid* p. 

32 L 

15 Of die two aforesaid mound*, according to Cunningham. 'll 
ipjrobabk that ihi» amlb mount! may be the remains of the 
stupa from which *U the larger piocea of brick* have been 
carried iwiy and the Larger mound may be the mini of an 
extensive moautery; ibid* p. 221 

16 Thu ii wh«t tny ed league? Ashok Paiei D,N,Dimr\ G-S. 
Gam. lag Mohan Thflpat and KC- Namiyai who w« in om 
Ism. also felt 

17 Cunningham. 1873,^*11., ASlAfi Jtt/42. pp.4449; IMai 
Vir Singh, opjui. 

]f Udai Vir Singh, ibid 

If According la Curmir-gham, 1873, cprtf* p, 222, + The FaLkcvw 
or “atone maijsd“..4i a small building, being only 37 feet 
kng by 11V4 fed broad inside, but it Is remark abk Tor its 
minar* which are aiisHChed to the ends of the buck will umiead 
of the front wall, u is psuil- These nunan arc fluted below 
with ah-muiel} round angular flutea like ihe Kuth Mjnar, 
and mi they have a great slope, 1 think that the building may 
be assigned with acme probability to ihe tunc of Fmir 
Tughlak, or towards the rad of the 14-ifa century' 


Dr. ZJL Dean, formerly three u*. Epigraphy, in the Arehteeb 
logical Survey of India, who kindly saw the few photograph* of 
the mosque available with in* fed* that the mosque hat certain 
feature* tike irabeate oonatrucliori* ornamental ceiling. Khalji 
type of ashlar fnasOftty, etc., which are ucnbablc to pce-Tughliq 
perkML The low (bted pofM trf the rw corner curular towm 
J abo reminiscent of the Adhai Din - ka f horttpr* aJ Ajmer. 

2±> Dsya Ram Salmi. 90 abo (ice above, foot «nc !)» 

cribed the. fori to llarihavanlhsna. Thi* be inferred from ' the fact 
that til visible structure* tn the fori *re esanpoied of bncka melt 
uruig It* s 814 i 2W. The fbrt u said lo have had 52 mwm or 
hsstkaii, some of which pro niH caiariE, The mmtber of gates ii 
tvtrt uemanubk. oft accotml of laic renewals of the fort during 
the Muhammadan and Sikh periods, f have, hawever, definitely 
|nf jiftd me of the original gate* oa the west aide of the fori- It 
coniutx of a broad passage Hanked by mildly buiii brick battkuu 
which presumably gave ucui to one of the main Uwti of the 
fort, as remain* of biilldingi are clearly seen for * H^onsdcrabk 
distance along il In the gate Ihe pa&iage \* paved ui brick laid cm 
edge The right-hand bastion, which wa* partly eaeaviifid^ ap¬ 
pear* io coruict of a wtiaJl chamber with a narrow entrance The 
rampart at ihtl point is just eleven feet thick, afui this would 
appear io have been the thkknw of the wall on all sides.../ 

21 Dayv, Ram Sakai also refers U) ku ‘definitely located one 

of die original gale* on the west side of the fort 1 . Sti above, note 
20 

22 SP- Shui_La_ Sculptures and TerracotlOi ift Ike A*chm&logteai 
Museum, Kurukshnra f/rtiv<rjjlj T Kunikahem. 1963, pp. 40-50. 

23 ft tdL + p, 72, 

24 Cunningham. 187 I r op^it.. p. 220 . 

25 This hat been done keeping in view the fact dial Ciciritou arc 
Id Continue for several aeaaofU, 

16 We intend lo dnemncni and study these seuJerncnu. 

27 These ire m beautiful Naslaliq Characters. The readingcjm ihe 
momcni, are lenisliue, 

28 Study of the material and it* enropansoft with tither site* is 
already undo: way, 

29 Though we are not raggeding ihai ibis conflagi ttkm is wionecied, 
with Mahmud's invaaioo, it i* important to remember thai 
f SuJufi Mahmud of Ghama h»d invaded Tbanesar in Dctoha 
10M and look away from ihrrr the idd of Chakrisvamiri to 
Ghazna wfuae it was cut into the public square" See, Muhsnv 
mad Nazim, TV Uf* and Fihw ef Sulim Mahmud of GkostUS, 
Cambridge. 1939 £ iqainied. M anth.iiam Manoharlol New 
Delhi. 1971), pp. K7L104. Also see, fbmUkt and Datta, oysjcil., 
pp. 79-62, with reference* to ALBmuiL Uthi Uuni and Rruhla. 
Al-Bifuni, had aceompanied Mahmud during ha Indiin eapodh 
tkm and h» mule interesting observation* about Kmukih^n 
and Thancsar in his Kitah al Hind. 

3# The few surviving lettcn are reminiBerai of the ctataclefi in the 
Modhuban inscription of Harsh*. 

it Mewi of wui metal objects, including coin*, have not been 
chemically cleaned wa far, Likewise, other scierHilk studies in¬ 
cluding mrtallographie examinaiion, analysis of grain* teeov- 
end by us uiing fkgaikm meshod, »LL analysis, ck., are yd io be 
Lakcn up. 





EARLY FARMING COMMUNITIES OF KAIMUR FOOT-HILLS 


Birendra Praiap Singh* 


Alter the initial discovery of liic remains of early fwinning 
communities at Oiirand in north Bihar, it was desired to 
obtain details regarding the nature of settlements, disthbuiiod 
pattern of sites etc* in Bihar. The foot hills of Vindhyan range 
Jyirtg within the adrnimslraiive boundaries of Allahabad and 
Mnvapur districts, on the other hand, were proved to be very 
JJftmi&ng for the archaeological remains of the Neolithic 
period. The vicinity of Kaimur hills in Rohias distnet* Bihar, 
is an extension of the similar ecological rone which retains 
evidence for the origin and growth of agriculture in Uttar 
Pradesh. The alluvial plains of the fom-hills of Kaimur were 
investigated during the years 1985-BG ami I9SG-S7 by the 
present author under the auspices of the Banaras Hindu 
University. As a result of these investigalions a number of set¬ 
tlements of early farmers of Bihar have been brought to light, 
h may, however, be mentioned thai die wort was restricted to 
district Robttt alone and no work so far has been done in the 
adjoining areas of the district. Our pic tuns of the early farming 
communities of Bihar, therefore, is rather incomplete. Only 
intensive md systematic field work in the region will provide 
adequate knowledge about these early farming communities. 

The field work was highly rewarding aid a number of 
Neolithic habitation sites have been brought to light. It may be 
pointed out that those Neolithic settlements arc usually super¬ 
imposed by the deposits of chalcolithic and NBPW ailmre. 
Sits with single culture of Neolithic settlement has not been 
found so Tar in the region. Besides, no factory site of the 
pecked and ground stone industry has been found. All die 
Neolithic settlement ranged in size from small to medium. 
The location of these sites are not v«y fur off from the hilly 
range of Kaimur, They are found within a radius of 25-30 ken 
from Kaimur foot-hills. It was also observed that the sites are 
denied more on the te butanes than on the main river system. 
Avoidance of the banks of major liver as liabitaiional locale 
presumably was due so the danger from floods In an instance 
die site it siniated almost ar the foot of the hills and the small 
stream Hows approximately 4-5 km away from the settle- 
mttiL It U comparatively smaller in size. The available 
evidence thus indicates that Nedithic farmer of this region 
did not jarfer the hilly ranges, they opted for plains and 
followed river courses. Further, itmay also be pointed oui thai 
the sites located on or near the river have nourished in 
cofnparison to the one which is situated near the foot-hills, k 
:»ppcari that the alluvial piaim were ocxnipied for the reasons 
of the agricultural operations, while the vicinity of the hilly 
treci was being exploited for the requiremeni of tiihic and 
faunal resources etc The evidence for die growth of agricul¬ 
ture based subsistence from Neolithic, N»liihtechaJcqlithic 
to the early historic Urns (NBPW culture) in this region is 
well demonsunted. The present paper seeks to highlight the 


occupational patiern and the techno-cultural details of the 
early farming communities of the area. 

The discovery and subsequent excavation of a Neolithic 
habitation site of Semi war in the district Rohim, Bihar, gave 
fresh impetus to further research in Ihe region- It may be 
mentioned that practically no archaeological excavation had 
been carried out in this region in previous yean. Scmiwar 
(Lai. 24* 56"N, long. 83* 56'E) is located 7 km south of 
Sasaram and situated on the right hank of the river Kudra 
which Hows approximately I km away from the site. The 
ancient mound coven an area of 300 ml. from east to west and 
3^0 mi from north to south, and rises in ihe maximum height 
of 9 mi from the ground level The total areas covered by the 
ancient mound is 60,000 sq. mi. Proximity to the river Kudra 
and the rocky hills of Kaimur, which is approximately 10 km 
away from the site provided all basic needs for die settlement 
to flourish for longer duration. 

Excavations at Semi war has revealed four cultural peri¬ 
ods, which provide a schematic sequence to the entire cultural 
debris of the region. Periods a HI and IV of Scnuwar which 
belong to the chalcolithic, NBPW culture and the Kushan 
period respectively fall out side the purview of the present 
paper. The earliest Period I is important for the present paper. 
It is divisible into two sub-periods land IB. 1A is metal free 
and it can be regarded as pure neolithic, while in IB all the 
basic cultural cutis of LA continues with an attition of metal. 

Period IA (Pure Neolithic) 

This sub-period is represented by 15 m ihick deposit and 
characterised by the occurrence of ihree principal ceramic 
wares viz., red ware, burnished red ware and burnished grey 
ware. Occurrmce of the rusticated ware and the cord im¬ 
pressed pottery are other noteworthy features oT the ceramic 
assemblage of the sub-period 1A. All these have been distin¬ 
guished mainly on the basis of surface treatment and other 
technological details. The common pottery shapes recovered 
during ihe period consist of wide mouthed shallow bowl, 
channel la] bowl with varying profiles, vares, spouted vessels 
(figs 2,3,4j The pottery of this sub-period is mainly wheel 
made, although hand made specimens are also found in 
sufficiently large quantity though perhaps not as frequent as 
the former. 

Red ware is the dominant industry in this sub-period. It 
is devoul of aiy kind of slip or wash. The core is gritty and 
porous. The fabric of pots varies from medium to coarse and 
the thickness of ihe core from ihinto medium, the pottery is 
soft and light in weight. 

Burnished Red ware is christenod mainly after its surf are 
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Fig. 2 , 1-10 Coarse Red Ware; 11-26 Red Ware Pd Ia. 
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dressing. The fabnc i s costs* and range from medium so 
thick. The pt>is arc usually ireaicd with a thick bright red slip, 
occasionally the use of dark red slip is also guessed. The 
treated surfaces are smooth and even. The burnishing has 
been done horizontally. parallel to the rim as suggested by the 
burnishing marks. Vases with long straight or concave neck 
and spoil led vessels are the types noted in the ware. Small 
vases with medium fabric are slipped on both the sides 
whereas the bigger specimens wilh thick fabric are slipped on 
outer side and burnished subsequently, Some of the sped- 
mens which are highly burnished show glossy surface. 

Another important wan? is the Burnished Grey ware, 
like ihe preceding ware it is also distinguished mainly on its 
surface treatment, Barring a few specimens, in majority of the 
cases it has been noticed that a thin solution of greyidt slip 
contain mg fine variety of sand is applied on both the surfaces 
and subsequently burnished. The burnishing Is inferior when 
compand wilh the burnished red ware. The pottery on the 
whole is coarse, griuy* porous and heavily tempered. Bowls 
and vases are the shapes noted in the ware during the sub- 
period. The former predominate in the ware. 

An interesting feature noted in ihe pottery is the occur- 
rente of painted sherds. The pigment used is rod ochre and 
executed on the rim of the poc Beside painting the rim 
execution of band on the neck is also evidenced. The painting 
is post-firing and hence would wash off if cleaned with water 
or nibbed. InlA il is found on the burnished grey ware atone. 

Rusticated ware has been separated from the remaining 
wares mainly on the basis of exterior sufracc treatment r The 
pot sherds recovered under the category are mostly from ihe 
red ware, occasionally quite a few sherds of burnished red 
ware has also been noticed rusticated.The outer surface of ihc 
pot is rusticated by the application of clay solution spared 
wilh straw, small stone granules and ground pot sherds. At 
times specimens are found smeared with ochre colour pig-* 
mcnl all am the roughened surface. 

Coni impressed pottery is noticed from thin to medium 
fabric in section. The former is numerically very less. The 
day employed in the manufacture is heavily tempered and 
not well levigated. The core is gritty and pomy*. External 
surface is makred by cord impressions. The characteristic 
feature of the ware belonging to this sub-period is dial the 
impressions qf cord are incipient to thin. At times, ihe cord 
impression is indistinct. The cording strokes are verueaL 
oblique or slanting . Bowls are the only identifiable type in the 
wait. Ie may be recalled thatthis pottery is (rested as diagnos¬ 
tic trail of the Vindhyan Neolithic culture particularly at sites 
like Koldihwa and Mahagara 

The micrnlilhk: industry shows emphasis on the 
producing blade Eels , next in ante of frequency cornea flakes 
and blades. The tool recovered comprised parallel sided 
bladclci with one edge retouched, backed bhufclet wilh one 
edge unrctouched, partly retouched bladelet, parallel sided 
retouched backed bladeiet, marginal retouched blade, side 
scraper on flake and portly retouched flake, Besides, b total 


n um b er of 30 cores have been mattered. It is divisible into 
three main groups viz : flake tote (13), blade tom (4) and 
bladelct core (13). Majority of the specimens am multidirec¬ 
tional and do not show any prepared platform. Flakes have 
been removed by using natural ridges. In case of umdirec- 
Portal, striking platform is made by removing a single flake. 
Along with these worked nodules, debitoge etc., have also 
been receded suggesting thereby that the tools were locally 
manufactured. The materials used in the manufacture of these 
tods consists of chan, chalcedony, agate, quartz and quartz¬ 
ite. Triangular celts of basalt generally of small variety, 
ground and polished all over the body are found. Some of 
them still mum sharp edges. The butt-ends am blunt and have 
bi'fadal working edges. 

Among other lidue objects recovered during the sub¬ 
period, mention may be made of pestle, saddle quern, rubber 
stones disc, hammer stones and sling balls of varying sjze$. 
Besides, finished and unifinlshcd beads of agoie and chalced¬ 
ony are also found. 

Other noteworthy finds are ihe bone tools which consists 
□f points with use marks id the working tips and a blade (7). 
The former appear to have been shaped out of long bones or 
splinters, Animal bone remains have been obtained in Urge 
number. Most of these am charred and bear cut-marks reveal¬ 
ing the food habits of the Neolithic folk. 

Recovery of carbonised grains shows that a variety of 
crops were grown by these early fanning communities of ihe 
region The farmers culiivaied the folio wing cereals : The 
lower most stratum just above the natural soil reveaJcd- 

! Rice iOnm saliva) 

2. Barley (Hordeam vulgar*) 

3 Field pea (Pimm sativum vararvtnse) 

4. Lentil {lens admans) and u>me millets. 

In the subsequent upper layers in addition to the material 
of same kind dwarf-wheat (Tritiaim sphaerxoccum}, grass 
pea (Lalhyrus-sativus). Kodon fPaspaium scwhiatlatum) 
and the scads of Vcteh [Vkissalh*a}vth\ch grows as a weed in 
ihe winter crop fields have also been encountered. They also 
prat:need even crop rotation. Kharif and Rabi, The evidence 
from Semnw thus provides us a fair picture of the early 
agriculture ! 1 It appears lhal rice {Oryia saliva) was the prin¬ 
cipal cereal of the Neolithic people of Sam war. Rice (Qryza 
salivaf of this variety is also reported from Koldihwa and 
Mahagara dated to 7ih-6ih millennium BC in the Beian 
valley 1 . The flood plains available in the vidnliy of the 
habitation site was suitable land for the cultivation of rice 
without much extra effort The variety of crops suggests that 
agriculture became the chief source of their economy from 
ihjc very beginning of ihe period. Equally importans means of 
subsistence wquM have been animal husbandry its evidenced 
by the occurrence of large number of animal bone. 

Among objects of terracotta, mention may be made of 
edge ground pot sherds (traingular or rectangular ill shape 
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and spherical beads with central ptffofaliotL Besides, poultry 
di ms centrally perforated are also recovered. Due 

to limited area undertaken for work not much information is 
known about then house building activity. However, the 
occurence of burnt clods of clay with reed marks and floors 
maA» of rammed earth mired with pot sherds etc., provided 
a glimpse of their settlement pattern. Two successive noons, 
belonging to this sub-pa tod have been recovered. 

Period IB (Neolithlc-Chalraililhic) 

Sub-period l A is followed by sub-period IB, without any 
break. It is represented by 2.02 m.thick strata In IB. continu¬ 
ation of the features of 1A was noticed with on addition of 
metal. Thus sub-period is marked by the appearance of 
copper comprising a fishhook, a wire, a needle (?) and an 
indeterminate object. 

Besides, a fragmentary rod of lead rectangular in section 
is also recovered towards (he closing phase of IB. The 
chemical analysis ofa copper wire revealed that it was made 
of almost pure copper. 1 “Considering other elements present 
in this object purity comes to around 99 %, however, neglect¬ 
ing the presence of oxygen and sulphur in the metal". It is 
interesting to note that almost all metals analysed in ehal- 
Coliihic contest in Bihar and West Bengal are more or less 
alloyed with tin or arsenic "Microstniciure indicated that the 
specimen was in single phase with die total absence of 
dendritic cast structure- Hence it was not a cast object- There 
is no evidence of annealing anil the wire of Senuwai was 
manufactured by cold forging alone". Further, on ihc basis of 
the trace element present in the object it has been suggested 
that copper was not extracted either from Singhbum or 
Rajasthan chalcopyrite. 'Senuwar cupper has similarities 
with Rakha ores with reference to the common presence of 
stiver, sue, nickel, molybdenum, magnesium, lead and common 
absence of bismuth, gold, zirconium, tungsten and titanium. 
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Hence it is suggested that there is possibility for getting ore 
from Rakha mines’. 

•The fragmentary pieceof lead rod contained high amount 
of silver (0-20*). The metal was perhaps extracted from 
argentiferous galena. From Ruga area of Bhagalpur (24 9 
46^, 86*56' 15*E) existence oficad ore is noted which con¬ 
tains silver copper and zinc'. 

All the wart of the preceding sub-period along with its 
common types continued. In IB, a marked improvement in 
the pottery making is noticed particularly in the surface 
treatment. The use ol fine quality of slip and high grade 
burnishing provide a striking finish to the vessels. In bur¬ 
nished grey and red wares the slip applied is usually well 
levigated, fine in texture and rich in adhesion. The applica¬ 
tion is skilful as the surfaces are generally even, uniform and 
Show no cavities on the surface. Due to nature of slip, 
^mufjhi-T ii n g and high grade burnishing the s Creation marks 
were obliterated and gloss produced on the surface. However, 
the study or such sherds which are internally without any 
surface treatment dearly revealed evidence of finger re plam 
marks, uneven surface gives indications that some of the 
vessels were hand made also. The cord impressed pottery 
recovered during the sub-period IB shows greater variation tn 
impression. The impressions arc usually in bold relief. The 
post-firing ochre colour paintings which was confined to 
burnished grey were alone in the preceding sub-period have 
been noted in the burnished red wares also. The painted 
specimens considerably increased during the aib-period. The 
painted designs consisted of simple linear pattern, most ly on 
the rim. This pattern oTpainting is followed in the remaining 
wares of (he period- In some of the burnished grey were 
specimens, bands are noted on luring port also, a feature 
e merging during this sub-period. In one instance cress-cross 
patient is noted. Post-firing painting in ochre is an important 
trait of Semiwar and Chirand Neolithic pottery and not 


Table 1. Chemical analysis 


Element 


% competition 

of Copper wire 

% Composition 

of kvl rod 


H 

QQ5 

0.20 

Iron 

Fb 

am 

0.01 

Ajxnic 

Sb 

010 

■* 

Lori 

Pb 

0.05 

Buc 

Niejtel 

Nt 

0.05 

- 

Silicon 

Si 

050 

0.10 


Mg 

0,10 

6.10 

Copper 

Cn 

Sue 

0.20 

?inc 

z» 

0.05 

* 

Tifl 

Sn 

* 

0,002 

Table 2. 

Presence of trace element ifl the specimens 



_ Ag Ft As 5 b _Pb_ 

Copper * + +__♦_ + _ 


m 


nl nt 


i'Cad rod + + + 


nl 


Ell III 


Present = +1 Absent = -; nt * not tried. 
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Fig. 8. l-ltl Burnished Grey V ,ur: 11-2(1 Burnished ! ?cc Vs 
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iffeseni in Vindhyan Neolithic rit£* T ks occurrence at several 
Neolithic sites of south India have abo been noted*. 

Thus the painting on pottery appears from the very 
l egmniitg of th^seulement, The pigment used was red ochre 
and applied on the pottery in post-firing condition in both the 
sub-periods. However, in some cases its use in pre firing singe 
is also attested which suggests that palming in pre firing 
condition had it$ start from [B, This may be regarded as a 
technological development in the ceramic industry. 

Apan from ponied designs, the pottery has also been 
decorated with thumb or finger impressions, rope, notched 
patterns cue., on applique bands of clay. Post firing scratched 
designs arc also mm with. The scratched surface in same 
instances axe filled with ochre colour pigment. 

Although wheel made pottery dominates, hand made 
pottery is also present. In all the ceramic industries of the 
period bowls outnumber the other types. Noteworthy shapes 
in the wares indude deep bow], hemispherical bowl, lipped 
bowl, spouted vessels, perforated vessels, storage jars and 
vases of varying shapes. Most of these pottery types are com- 
prable with those of Chirand. Applique decorations repre¬ 
senting rope and notch designs are common to both chirand 
and Belart valley sites. But incised ami pi^xioired decoration 
on pottery present both at Scnuwar am! Chirand is absent In 
the ftelan valley. Thus the ceramic assemblage of Semi war is 
more developed and shows more nearness to that of the 
Chirand. However, some shapes in bowls and vasts art 
comparable with that of Bdan valley sits. One common 
feature: noted at all these sites is the presence of Burnished 
ware. 

An increased frequency of stone artifacts has been no¬ 
ticed, Polished stone celts have been recovered more in 
number in comparison to the preceding sub-period. Those arc 
usually made of black basalt- The mkrolthk. industry shows 
liulc change, except that the frequency of tools increased and 
geometric Corns such as lumie and scalene appeared during 
the sub-period. Rut in view of the fact that comparatively 
much larger area was excavated and varying thickness of 
strata of IB this may not be overemphasized. Besides, the 
cots tin uniion of earlier tools mention may be made of btadelet 
prim, retouched notched blade with both edge retouched, 
notched (lake, drills, straight sided scraper* convex sided 
scraper, burin* retouched flakes etc. 

The raw materia] used m the manufacture of tools re¬ 
mained the Jiame as noted in the preceding sub-period, Chen 
remained the domtiuu material for fashioning flakes and 
balder while in die case of bladelet chalcedony was the 
popular maienai next in order of frequency comes chert, 
agate and quart? The occurrence of a large number of waste 
chips, fluted comes, and lumps of raw material do suggest 
that the site had a flourishing lithic industry. The characteris¬ 
tic feature of mioriiihic industry m both the sub-periods at 
Senuwar is that the majority of ibc tools are made on bladelet. 

Other stone objects such m hanitner stones, rubber stones, 
pestles, saddle querns, sling balls, disc dc. noted in the 


preceding sub-period continued in varying sizes ami forms 
The new entcrants are sharpener, rectangular in shape, mack 
of black besalt and two specimens of circular stone with 
plano-convex section. On the upper convex surface approvf 
xmaiely in the centre a slight depression with Sevan! marks 
of soetn sharp pointed instrument around the central depres¬ 
sion is evidenced. Presumably these stones were used for 
perforating stone beads. The beeds were placed tn the central 
depression and then perforated. The marks around hie central 
depression might have been missing marks of the instrument 
used during the course of perforation. Apan from all the 
grains continuing from IA, some more cereals were added 
such as bread-wheat fT,fl*j*tviu«)* chick-pca or gram (Cicrr 
Orktirum) and green or truing (Vignd-radto fa). 

Objects of shell were generally used foe personal adorn¬ 
ment and tools of indeterminate use, ll comprised of pendant 
of different forms and shall cot and edge ground to a tnungu- 
Inr shape. These objects of shell form & special feature of 
Senuwar- Love for amamcnls is further suggested by the 
occurrence of finished and unfinished beads of agate, camel- 
ian, jasper etc. Of particular mention are twenty five brads of 
faience (7) introduced only during this sub-period and may 
have been imported from somewhere else. This suggest the 
proficiency of Lbe people in the lapidary art. 

The occurrence of finished and unfinished bone tools 
along with waste material is most significant discovery of the 
sub-period. The finished tools comprised chisel s of varying 
shapes and sizes, borer, points etc. The last being noted in 
majority. The micro-wear study revealed that waste material 
were also used as points, borer etc., as suggested by the use* 
marks 5 . 

Among other raeworty find of the sufcHpcriod is a iiand 
made terracotta figurine of a bull It may be mentioned here 
that bull figurine is also reported hum Chirand. Qahet terra¬ 
cotta objects include a whistle {?), beads, i ^terminate 
rectangular broken object with two perforations, circular 
bum! clay, miniature rectangular cake, pottery discs, edge- 
ground pot-sheds clc. 

The last being rerovered imo various shapes viz,, trian¬ 
gular, rectangular, oval etc., and are found from birth the sub- 
periods of Senuwsr. These are abscnl at Chirand and Bdan 
valley sires. Their occurrence at other Neolithic sites outside 
the region arc reported from Hallur and TekkaJakotia, Speci¬ 
mens with hollowed or concave surfaces due to grinding have 
been suggested as ahupcr while othen have been regarded 
as skin rubbers by SankalijL 6 But none specimens of Scmwsi 
bear such marks. Besides, they are small in size also and 
hence their use either as sharpener or skJo-rubber is doubtful 

Spec miens which are circular in shape constitute the 
majority anti popularly known as pottery^discs. They are both 
or pierchcd and unplaced variety. Numerically the Inner is 
more in number. Like the preceding group of specimens they 
are also of an uncertain use. However, pa creed specimens are 
belived lobe either spindle-whorls 1 or ioy-can-wheels. The 
unpicTGcd specimens have been suggested as gaming count¬ 
ers possibly used in hop-scotch game by children* 
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The excavation revealed remains of successive floors, 
which were mac'? of well rammed earth mixed with kankar 
and potsherds . The maximum diemensian of the two succes¬ 
sive floors exposed in an area measures 7 in from noth to 
south pud 6-50 m. east to west. The floors with a maximum 
thickness of 20 cm. where marked fry burnt patches. Four 
post -holes varying in diame ter and do path from 10-15 cm and 
104-* on, respectively were also noticed- It may^howeva; be 
mcmianed that the position or post-holes does not conform to 
any specific plan. The recovery of burnt Jumps of clay with 
reed murks t*i these Hoars indicated thai the houses were 
made a wooden post s which were furthea r covered by a 
bamboo screen and then plastered with clay. 

The radio-carbon dales available from the lower layers of 
Neolithtc-Cfralcoiiihic phase reading 1770 fLC. ± 120. 1660 
B.C ± 120 (trench 2B, layer (7)) and 1500 B r C ± U0 and 
1400 B.C, ± 110 (trench 2 G* Layer (6)) way be taken into con- 
sidcrutjon. In the light of these dates IB started around 1800 
BC and the beginning of IA may fre suggested to the begin¬ 
ning of third miUenium BC or a liuler earlier. It may be 
mentioned that the early dale for the occurrence of copper in 
this region is noteworthy. 

On the basis of the above evidence the following conclu¬ 
sion may be drawn. 

It appears dial by the beginning of the second millenium 
B.C- or a little earlier Neolithic folk appeared in the region. 
The location of the site was most ideal keeping in view the 
bosk needs of the setdoncnL Plenty availability of farmland, 
wai^r Source provided by the river Kudra, occurrence of raw 
materia). moderate forest etc., would have been suited for the 
economy of these early farming communities nf Semiwar, 


The salient feautres of this culture was a mitrolithic 
industry which was local in froth the sub-periods with an 
emphasis on the production of bladders, snail polished cells 
of triangular variety made on basalt, querns, pestles, rubbers, 
hammer smjnea, balls, heeds of semi-precious stone and terra¬ 
cotta, The pottery consists of red, burnished red, burnished 
grey, rusticated and corded wares. 

They were leading sealed Life. The bouse were used both 
for living as well as manufacturing tools etc., as finished and 
unfinished tools along with pots and pans and other materials 
have been evidenced on the floors of the bouses. The subsis¬ 
tence economy of the early farming cdnmuniiics of Senuwar 
was mulubased incorporating farming, domestication of 
anunals, bunting and fishing. 

Ceramic industries of both the sub periods of Senuwar 
closely rcascmblcs with those of Chirand. Both these sites 
share common features as far as cultruaJ assemblage, settle- 
men) pattern and other details are concerned. It may be 
mentioned that the material culture of Chirand is comparable 
with the Neolithic -ChaJcot ithic phase of Seim war. Notewor¬ 
thy comparisons in this regard may be made of faience bcMs, 
terracotta animal figurines particulurly of bull, incised and 
punctured designs on pottery etc., which made their appear¬ 
ance at Semiwar in IB. The evidence in ibe region is nearly 
everywhere die same exept i few local variation. It is sug- 
getive of the fact that the inter conoection between the sites 
existed. 

In view of the advance nature of the culture particularly 
with reference to well developed agriculture and LndJeaiian of 
element of craft specilkaiJDn, it may be suggested that 
ScnuwarAThiraod complex represent mature or final stage of 
Neolithic Culture in Bihar which finally transformed itself 
into the full fledged Qmlcoiithic Culture. 
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RG VEDIC BASE OF THE PA SUPATI SEAL OF MOHNJO-DARQ 


ST* Singh* 


Amongst Indus seats* prftfwib’ly the most important i* one 
known as the Pa'supaii Seal (P3 la). It has evoked great interest 
since it hai been unearthed, It has depicted on ii a peculiar 
human fi g urc wearing a homed bcad-dress> ..si ning in 
legs plated cross-wise and arms resting cm knees, eyes tamed 
inwards die up of Venose: three-faced, wearing 3 meagre loin¬ 
cloth with its ends projected slightly from the waist and three 
big and eight smalt bangles in each of the arm* and having a 
in angular torque hanging over the chest, Tbe Figure is rugged 
in look and meditative, serene and dim in posture. It is 
surrounded by a number oFanLml-ftguics depicted cm the two 
sides and below the seat On iis righs side at the top is an 
elephani moving outside with his trunk extending ahead. 
Below the elephant ts a tiger , stripped, daws opened out. and 
growling at the human Figure. On the left side at the top is a 
rhinoceros fafing the human Figure. It too is in a moving 
posture with all its four legs visible distinctly. Below the same 
is another animal looking partly as bull and party as buffalo 
Its horns are almost of the same shape as the head-dress of the 
human figure, the latter, however, having some vegetation 
growing m between the harm. Below his Real, which ee a little 
raised from the ground, there is a pair of eittclopcs with their 
horns sweeping back and faces raised in awe towards Mm. 

Irrespective of the vast difference of sire in the animals 
in reality, the four bigger animals are depicted more or less as 
of equal sue, with ihc tiger as a little bigger than Lbe elephant, 
the bud-buffalo as a little bigger than die rhinoceros, and the 
human figure matching alt of them pul together. Tilts devia- 
lion from reality is suggestive of the highly idealized njiurc 
of the Figures. In this ideal scheme of tilings, the human figure 
Is intended to be most important. This is indicated by his 
ccmrai position as wed as the massive sire. Tlie four aittmalx* 
on the other hand, are treated us of equal impor tance amongst 
themselves and as subordinate to ihe human figure The focal 
point of the whole depiction is the face of the human figure 
with its eyes looking round, the eye brows considerably 
raised and the face appearing bold and indignant* bearing 
w ith perfect equipoise the growling of die tiger on ihe one 
hand and the expectant look of the bull-buffalo on the other. 

There is a group of six pictorial symbols or scripts at the 
top of the seal and one in-between the elephant and die ogcr 
The day these would get deciphered, the curtain of mystery 
enshrouding this sis well as kindred seals of the site would be 
lifted making all such attempts us oun almost redundant. Bu t 
until die dawn of thin great day every venture of interpreta¬ 
tion* even though it sheer guess-work, would have US rele¬ 
vance with the probability of anyone of them happening to 
touch the core of the problem 

Needless to point out that Sir John Marshal, the excava 

- Dcpaffuw™ *f SMitoil, Al^xh Uwvmfcy. Ali*arft 2020QI, 


tor of the Indus Valley site, named the human figure of the 
sea l as Pb'supaU, the Lord of animals- He did so rightly as the 
figure bears overwhelmingly the characteristic features of the 
Sai vai Sc deity. The three nidged head-dress w asremiiiiseemof 
the trident of 'Siva; his yogie posture went well with the ascetic 
character of the deity while the animals around him could not 
bill be taken as a sure proor of his being the Lord of animals 
which "Siva is believed re be In almost all bis Forms. But the 
problem rested with the how of such a form of 'Siva being 
conceived as early as the middle of the third millennium B.C- 
by which epoch the Aryans were not supposed re have touched 
the Indian soil. As an easy way out of this difficulty. Sir John 
Marshal declared his Pasupah as rt proto-'Sivafigurine which 
getting mixed up with the Vedk Rudra resulted, in course of 
time, in the rancrgcncc of the real "Siva of the post-Vcdic era. 
Thus he look b is Pa 'supati as a wholly non-Ary an phenomenon 
having little to do with the Vedas and the Vedic Rudra at that 
stage 

The burden of the present paper is a $£! of evidence 
cumulatively suggest ii sg Inherence of the motif Of the Pa 'xupfid 
Seal in considerable detail in tlte Rgveda itself. The evidence 
ii offered by ftgvcda 1.64, a hymn addressed to Maruli. The 
Manats are viewed here particularly in relationship to Rudra. 
This is borne out by their characterization as the son of 
Rudra*. N young Ruiiras' and 'moruJs of Rudra 1 , 1 These 
expressions show how, though quite important in themselves* 
the Marms are just the sons, younger represenlivcs and rela¬ 
tively mortal epiphanies of Rudra, They are his progeny and 
dependents. As such, they can easily be depict as a number 
uI children moving or playing around the father sitting in 
constancy, conscious of their well being and ready re 
intervene in their strifes and Fightings. In view of this relation¬ 
ship obtaining between Rudra and the Manila* any artist could 
easily have drawn the former in a human form and the Latter 
as his children surrounding him in some or the other posture 
hut in any case as much smaller in size and after all mobile. 
tn relation re them, Rudra could be represented by a human 
figure seated in a posture of wisdom, gracefulness, bounty 
and might, 1 adorned in golden Light, 1 benign towards animals, 
kino and children** having braided hair.* strong !imbs g be* 
decked with golden ornaments and Looking aggressively 
mighty* 

More or less this is how FVsupilii of the Mohaijo-Daro 
seal has been depicted. He is as tall and massive os all the 
animals surrounding him put together. Two antelopes are 
carved under die pedestal he is seated on. The pedestal Is raised 
from the ground mskmmAMy to suggest bis divimy. He is 
towering over the elephant and the rhinoceros. Through his 
head-dress he appears to shoot up in the boundless space This 
is quite in accordance with the Rgvcdic account of Rudra as 
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'the boar of heaven*, bright in colour and having braided hair. 

incidemaEly if ihe hair-loci is not visible in this sea), that is 
due so the head-dress. Otherwise in being there is very much 
vindicated by another seal in which the same figure is seated 
with a thick lock of hair hanging off ihe left shoulder. This is 
also the case with a third seal in which the same figure is again, 
depicted as standing in-between iwo brandies of a peepal tree, 
and having a braid of hair hanging off the left shoulder. 

Another significant point on which there is peculiar aktn- 
ness between the Mohenjc^Daro Pa'supati and the Rgvedk 
Rudra is the abundance of ornaments which both arc made m put 
on. As regards Pa'supau, his both arms arc laden with bangles 
from wrists to shoulders. His chest also has a triangular torque 
hanging over it, RttaHd to it. in the Bgvcda, wt get the account 
how Rudra has adorned himself with pieces of gold? 

The third Important feature of the figure of Pa'supaii is the 
modelling of ihe face. It is peculiarly bull-like, tn fact* along 
wiih the head-dress consisting of a pair of stout horns with a 
decorative piece in-between the two, his face seems to have 
been intended to bear the semblance of a buJIY Of course them 
is no dearth of human images in Mohaijo-Daro or Harappa, 
None of those images,'however, has been adorned wiih a head¬ 
dress of horns nor is anyone of them made bull-faced. If there 
is my exception m it, that is the image of Pa supati in all its 
vers ions whether squati ing on the ground or stand i n g in the midst 
Of a pair of branches of a peepletree. No doubt, there is variation 
in these images in so far as the braid of hair is concerned. For out 
Of ihe four images of Pa supati of Oils variety* two have distinct 
braids and two have not. But in regard to ihe head-dress of boms, 
there is perfect uniformity among them. Incidentally there is a 
fifth image also in which a naked man is moving with how in one 
hand and arrow in the other. This man is made to put on a mask 
of animal head along with a pair of boms and the characteristic 
face. This mask also has the probability of being a representation 
of the bull's face. Alternatively, however, it may be taken to 
represent cither deer or dog. This figure also is taken as a variant 
form of iVsupati. Being admitted as bull-faced it too confirms 
FusupaiJ's close association with bull. 

Tins association of Pakupaii with hull is a prelude to the later 
conceptionof 'Siva hav ing bull as his ride, This de veiopmem I ies 
simply in separating the bull-feature of Pa/supati from him and 
making it fail span as his ride. But, imcrcsirngly enough, whal 
appearsas aride tn the later conception of ihe deity, and as mask 
In Mohenjo-Daro* the same is found as an inherent attribute of 
him in the Veda.For in a number of ftgvedic mantras he has been 
addressed as Vrsabha. bull sometimes simply as ‘bull* and 
sometimes as 'brown btdIV Thus there seems to be a develop- 
mEiital poccss involved in the association of "Siva with bull. 
What was sheer adjectival al the early stage*came id assume die 
form of a sepnraic entity at the post-Vedic stage. The Indus 
civ dilation seems, therefore* to occupy a position intermediate 
to these inasmuch as here the bull is associated with Pa supati 
neither as art adjective nor as ah independent being but os his 
mask 
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In view of the above facts, it was but natural that while 
being depicted as Pakupaii the deity was conceived as bull- 
faced. As such* the animals depicted on the scad could have 
been shown either as calves or as childent depending on 
whether the deity was conceived as a human being or a 
bull, if he was taken as a human being, the animals ought to 
have been shown as children playing around him. On ihe 
other hand, if be was treated as a bull, bis issues should have 
been sheer calves. But, as we have noted in the beginning* 
neither of these two alternatives has been followed in the 
portrayal on the seal. The animals around Pa'supad arc 
neither children nor calves. They are buffalo-bull, 
rhinoceros* tiger, elephant and antelopes. How could 
it be so ? 

This gels very well explained if we look into the manner 
in whi ch mamts. the sons of Rudra; have been described in 
Ihe hymn under consideralion. After being proposed far 
description by Nodhos. the seer, they have at the outset been 
addressed as bulls, uksanah, and men of Rudra, rudiasya 
marydk. This was perfectly in accordance with the possibili¬ 
ties envisaged nghi now tn view of Rudnfs figuring our 
sometimes as a bull besides his regular human from. In this 
capacity they arc said re have been bom ofthe hcavenand he 
lofty, taintless and mighty. Ihey are pure, purifying and 
mighty as the sun and at the same time ferocious in look. 11 
They arc young Rudra* imaging, demon-staym and irre 
sisdbly expanding like mountains. By their might they are 
capable Of making tremble even well settled entities of the 
h«ven and the earth ia Possibly bull like or human in form, 
these issues of Rudra are represented here by a variety of 
animals introduced by way of simile. The animals brought 
in hero in this way are buffalo {mahisa} . cleptiam f hash J. lion 
fsimha), pi sa, spotted deer {prtatl rsii} and serpent (ahi} " 

As regards the buffalo, elephant* bon and deer, obvi¬ 
ously there is perfect agreement between ihe Rgvcdic 
ueeoufli and the Indus depiction. If there remains anything 
of doubtful Identity dun is the Rgvcdic p { to* Sayanarakcs ii 
m the sense of a type of deer called rm t He considers the 
cognate word ,supi sa}\ occuring in the .some mat] Era to mean 
beautiful. Obviously he comes to this meaning by deriving 
the word pisa from pis, to adorn. But this derivative 
meaning is not decisive. Many an animal can come under 
the purvie w of this sense, Indeed the VaidiJw P&lvmkrama 
Ko ya indicates to the possibility of taking this word in the 
sense of elephant andbullas well This iscnough to suggest 
die ambiguity of the meaning or ihis word since long. In fact 
the ambiguity is due to the absence of this word in Hits form 
in the whole of the Sanskrit Literature except here and in a 
slightly variant form in Rgvcda VII. 1*2. As a pan in 
pt JMflga and pi uvigaka, however, j, occurs frequently in 
the Wire as well as post-Vcdic literature. In the Rgvcda 
itself It occurs ai least a do?cn times, Here it has been used 
iti the setts* of yellowish and golden as distinct from the 
reddish. This hater meaning ispanicularly evident mRgvcdn 
V 57 41 wbcrc pt svdh have been recounted as dis- 
tmet from artota rvd/t Thus it is obvious that the animat 
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called pi*sa must be yellowish in colour us a w holt! or at least 
pro-emincml y + Such an aaimal can be the pig. Here ii is intnr- 
csriog to point out that the Oxford English Dictdfiafy fins noted 
pkga as 1 he old English form of pig. About pkga, it observes 
that its etymology is obscure and like origin is unknown. In 
view of the rarity of the Sanskrit wistlpi sa and the almost total 
loss of its meaning ai an early stage here in India, the puzzle of 
the lexicographer is quite understandable. Otherwise 
phonoticai ly piegc i seems to be just a variant of pi'sa Need] ess 
lo point out that C and 5 are one and the same sound geting 
diffeiettiiaied in the Centum and Salem groups of Todo-Euro- 
peon languages respectively. in view of this as well as the 
ak [mess of colour as pointed out above, we can justifiably lake 
the RgvDdic pi lalomean pig. And if we vkw rhinoceros In the 
IVsupati seal in the light of the above fact, we shall possibly 
not be my much unjustified in taking it as a representation of 
what in the Rgvedais married by the word pi'sah, for, in the 
least, both the pig and the rhinoceros are very much similar in 
took. To take iicHher way round, in view of its closeness lo the 
family of pigs, the rhinoceros has a strong case for being 
signified by the word pi ja. Moreover, Rudra ^iva has closely 
been associated with rhinoceros itself as well as wills boar. 
While in the Rgveda, as pointed out earlier, he is described as 
the heavenly boar, divo vardham, in the Maftfib3araia once be 
is characterized as ganriatin. the Lord of rhinoceros. 14 

Thus ihc above facts are sufficient to bear out perfect cor¬ 
respondence between the Rgvedic accoum and the Mohenjri- 
Daro scat in mgaid to the animals brought in by way of simile 
in the Kgveda and a$ iIk oonrpaiiions of Pasupad in the seal. 
Howevff, noi wily In kind bui action also the Rgvedic 
animals mentioned above tally very much wilh those cast on 
fhe seal. In ihe Rgvedic ^cotinl dm buffalo b described as 
miraculously mighty, bright in colour, strong as the mountain 
and gliding swiftly. So is the case with the bull-buffalo of the 
Seal, Along with its stoutness* it is depicted in a swiftly 
moving posture - Similarly the Rgvedic elephant is character¬ 
ized as wild and busy in earing up forests The elephant of ihc 
seal also has turned his face outward stmicMng his trunk 
considerably ahead with its tip turned to some extent. As 
regards the tiger there is perfect unanimity of action in the Ee*E 
and the seal. In the ml it is described as roaring loudiyJn the 
seal also it is depic ted as growling ai FVsupaii. TherhinoCOTis- 
boar is simply showing the bearing of it! form almost equally 
at both ihe places. 

While the four major animals mentioned above are intith 
duccd jn the hymn as similes id Martus, the ante l opes arc 
brought in as their rides yoked io their chariot. Inleresiingly 
enough, this distinction in ihe respective status of ihe two 
classes of animals is maintained in the seal also. Here while 
those brought in by way of simile to Maruls am depicted as 
moving on the two sides of Ph'supati, the pair of dear is placed 
under his sad with their legs put at considerable distance from 
one another, heads raised, faces turned half backward itnd 
horns coming close io each others dins suggesting cumula¬ 
tively a state of movement in diverse directions. Il is as If (hey 
are trying to drag thereat of the dolly in opposite directions but 


failing to do so on account of bis eternal constancy, they are 
Looking behind in utter dismay. This majif is akin to the 
tiger's which though trying utmost to frighten him, fails 
complete! y to disturb Ms peace. 

The skin-designs of the antelopes imhe text and the seal 
also bear considerable resemblance with each ocher. The an¬ 
telopes in ihe text am characterized as spot imd<pr$ailh. i n the 
seal also we find rings Of colour around the neck of ihcm 
suggesting that they are spoiled, tf any reference io ihc use 
of spotted deer as a ride is required* we havejhe same in 
Rgvoda VJ7.T, where Maruts. ihc Sons of Pr^ni, ate said to 
ran over rwimiains and forests and shake the heaven and ihe 
earth riding an their chariot drawn by spotted deer. Kudra, 
however, is ditTcxmi from the Manns in ibis regard. As 
against his sunSi never docs ho ride on a chariot except ai one 
place in the Vajasantyi Samhiii (X VI. 26) where also, as is 
c vident from the use of Ms name in the plural, it is more 
probably Morals who ax? meant rather than Rudra himself. 
On account of this mythological position as held in the Veda 
perhaps, the pair of antelopes is placed below his seal just in 
a state of suspended animation. 

As regards the bangles around the amts of Pa'supati, 
there is an expression in the text which seems lohave a dose 
bearing, on Ll It Is Vrsaifuiitoyah used an epithet for Manns 
in the tenth mantra of the hymn . 1ki II is used for them after 
restoring them to Lhcir human form, na/dh, from within a 
duster of anthropomorphic images, ThU expression in ihis 
compound form occurs only here and hence it has not been 
possible to assign to h a meaning with a sense of certitude. 
But ihe word KhdJi occurs separately five times in the 
Rgveda. In nil these occurrences it has been used in associa¬ 
tion wilh Marais, 

In Rgveda 1.166,9 and VH 56.1T P KhMi h said to be on 
the shoulders of Maniw. w to Rgvcda V. 58. X ihey are said 
to have KhMi in iheir hands. tT As against it, in Rg veda V. 
54.11. they are suid lo put Khadt on their feet. 14 Lastly in 
Rgveda V, 53,4. KhAdi is enumerated along with &rak (gar¬ 
land) and Rukm (necklace) lf These details suggest dial 
Khadt was an ornament as well as a weapon and that it was 
put sometimes on the foot, sometimes on the wrisL and 
sometime on ihc arm near Ihe shoulder. Thai il was made of 
gold, is suggested by its enumerations along with rukmu. 
A more positive evidence in this respect* though later* is 
provided by the term hifanyokhddi used in Sinkbiyarta 
'SrauLi Sutra Ell. 5.12. Addition of Vrsa to Khadt in ihe 
hymn under consideration, may be taken to give a twofold 
meaning lo ihc term depending on whether the taller is used 
in the sense d'w^pon or ornament. If it is taken in the sense 
of weapon, then ihe ward Vrja would introduce the image 
of a bull scratching the ground by means Of his horns and 
hooves, denoting the effeetiveatts of ihe weapon. If, an the 
other hand. It is taken in the seme of ornament, that Vrsa 
would add the sense of mSQUma to it. This imcrprtiatinn 
Is very much corroborated by Griffith's translation He 
tram tales VrsiikMdayah as "ami cd with strong men' s rings* 
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and comments on it as follows; 

"The meaning of VrsSkhadayah is uncertain; but the 
Khddi seems to have been a ring worn on the arm and foot. It 
may also have beer used as a weapon".* 

if we correlate these Rgvedic evidences with the seal of 
Moliaijo Daro. wc cannot negate the possibility of Khadi 
being something akin io die bangles put around the anus of 
Rakapati from the wrist to the shoulder. On account tXKhSdi 
bemg peculiar loMams in the Rgveda, it was quite easy for the 
anist of Mohcnjo-Daro to transfer the same to die father of 
Maruu, On account of being depicted as animals when Mantis 
were not in a position to make use of their KfiddLs, the same 
were handed over to their father, as it were. 

One pertinent point which still remains to be brought to 
the focus of attention Is the personality of Rudra in the 
Rgveda,andthe eximt of i tscorrespondence with the Ra 'supaii 
of the seal. In this connection it is lo be kept in mmd that a 
special feature of Pa'supati. if not appearing clearly in ibe seal 
under duscussinn yet manifest in other three seals depicting 
him. is his braid of hair hanging off his left shoulder. In the 
Indus seals, amongst mates, the braid of hair is peculiar to 
him, though amongst females it is quite common. Almost the 
same is the care with the Rgveda. As regards the females, a 
jriiung lady is said to have as many as four locks of hair in this 
SamhitS. This obviously is meant for beautification. 11 Rut 
amongst males, it is peculiarly Rudra, besides Pusan, who has 
been referred to as Kapardin In Rgveda L 114,1, along with 
the use of the adjective Kapardin for hint, he is prayed io be 
peace-giving to human beings and animals and bring pros¬ 
perity and health to the village. 11 In the fifth mantra of the 
same hymn he is given the lame adjective ggain along with 
the ehmacteriiaiLon as the shining hoar of heaven having 
choicest herbs in his hand and is prayed to bung peace and 
protection to people. 11 These details are sufficient to show 
how Rudra in the Rgveda keeps a long braid of hair, is peace- 
giving to animals as well as men, cures disea se* by means of 
herbs and has got a bright, powerful and shining personality. 
That the braid of hair is associated specially with spiritual 
SMhanawd that Rudra is a deity characteristically connected 
with such practices, is evident from Rgveda X. 136. in which 
*tunis are said to keep long flair, put on yellow garment, keep 
mute, have access to spiritual knowledge and delight, travel in 
air and drink poison in the company of Rudra.” 

I f Rudra of the above desorption happens to be conceived 
by the ceramic anist in the Mohcnjo-Daro seal as a yogrn 
sittmg calm and quite in die midst of ferocious animals, self- 
contented and benign and posing in .udh&ana with his gra¬ 
cious palms resting on his knees, naked but bedecked with or¬ 
naments made of gold, keepi ng a braid of hair hidden perhaps 
under the head -dress, there does not seem to be any improba¬ 
bility in it. l>n the contrary, such a conception and the subse¬ 
quent depiction seem to be a natural consequence of what is 
satd about the deity in the Rgveda 

In the Yajurveda, however, the yogic character of Rudra 
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is more pronounced. Besides being addressed several times 
as Kapardm he is also conceived as dressed in skin which too 
is a special feature of yogins. Bui from out viewpoint at the 
tnomenl, still more important are certain other accounts of 
him in this Samhiid. In the first place, Rudra is described here 
as having put on a head-dress, ushbul This description 
goes w ell not only with the seal under discussion bui also 
with other three seals hi which the same person recurs in 
different circumstances, ft is particularly imponam to note 
dial die same head-dress occurs not only in the drree 
depicting the deity in an identical way in siddhasana but in 
ihu fourth one also where he is standing between i wo branches 
of a peepal tree. Moreover, if the seals in mUhSama depict 
die deily as a perfect yogin, that in the standing pose brings 
oui a meeting-ground between the two apparently conflict¬ 
ing facets of Rudra 's personality, the terrific and the benign, 
as oT course described in the Samhitds Just as [be Rgvedit 
mantras under discussion form the motif of the famous 
Pasupati seal, even so there is a mantra in the Yajurveda 
which seems to have provided the basic idea of [his fourth 
seal. In this mantra Rudra is prayed to become most generous 
end auspicious by placing his weapon oq the h ighest tree and 
moving around in a skin-dress. ° Interestingly enough, in 
Mohenjo-Daro also while on the one hand we have three 
seals depicting the deity in uddlwana, there is on the other 
a fourth one bringing out the samedeity with bow and arrow 
in h.s hands and almost naked throughout the whole body or 
puiuttg on some skin-dress. This last figure corresponds to 
the \ edic Rudra having bow and arrow in his hands . The seal 
depicting him as standing between the branches of tree and 
as completely disarmed has correspondence with die Vedie 
idea of Rudra having placed his weapon on ijn highest tree 
while the remaning three seals correspond to that form of 
Rudra which has become ‘Siva and Pa supau [t Uaiso note- 
worthy tluu the deity standing between the branches of the 
tree ts being prayed by a devotee silting in a devout no* 
nearby withagoat standing behind him, At the boliom ofthe 

2 ! T ZT T“ ri * urcs 5tandl "S hi * akin to the 
1 y s. hat these seven figures represent. Is difficult to 
explain in this context. But one thing is certain that this motif 
^awlrele responds to the position of the Ya S! 
Which Obeisance is made to Rudra by associating him with 
ifccs, herbs and anima!i M 

,. *. S ?*** LhC m0df of lhc P«paf NW » n the «*,! i[ has 
a special bearing on the Vedic Rudra. If JVsunati is *. wi., 

cmipltit di«,md betimn Ac torches ufftt mml J 

S r *■ hc ta ™“ *'«“■ *• 

and Eh t seven human figures as depicted j n the Mohenio 
Dare seal ,n the Rgveda Vgyus L prayed to St 

" “* A ' sva ““ «• vfadrt. 
™ people sn, cows procreate wiihouj getting thin «™t 
barley is cooked.* 1 It shows that if th* A* , ' ** 

sacred re the Indus people, it was no less sacred to (be Vedfc 
sjnes. Secondly^ if in ihe Rgveda VHVus. rht o ^ r 
prayed to bring ihe offerings of ho^y lo 
Mohotjo-pvo . g od «,>. 
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standing between its branch**. In fact, if Vayus and Manns are 
relfltjed wiib the leaves of the peepaJ tree understandably on 
account of the latter's gating affects so much by their 
blowing, it Is quite in the fitness of things that Rudra* their 
father and the god of eternal constancy is standing at its root 
and is being worshipped by the two-foored and the four- 
footed alike. He indeed is the eternal constancy lying ai the 
root of perpetual flui. It is on account of this constancy dun 
he is being prayed by the devotee so as to emulate him. Here 
the fieeting wants to be transformed into the eternal. In the 
words of Di rghaiamas* the delicious fruit of the pocpal tree of 
the cosmos cannot be relished until and unless one knows the 
Father" ft is this Father who is standing at the root of the 
pcepai tree as depicted in the seal. The human devotee is 
seeking to know and emulate him through scire ffaccmcni. 
The animal with human face standing behind him is perhaps 
his own animal nature imended to be offered lo the deny for 
sel f-trans formats on. This is sugge sted further by its compos¬ 
ite nature wherein it is panly goat, panly bull and partly man 
A composite creation like this and particularly when intro¬ 
duced in such i highly figurative contexl cannot but be deeply 
symbolic. Ihe human face with the animal body is suggestive 
of its being basically the mart having his animal nature 
magnified. As bu ll and goat both are the animals of sacrifice, 
the combination of them in this figure indicates that it is 
meant for being sacrificed. The seven human figures depicted 
at the bottom of the seal may represent the seven sons or 
daughters of Vi^p&ri* the Faiher T as the case may be* attending 
upon him or singing in his praise, as has been conceived by 
Dlrgha Lamas, 2 * 

The above details are sufficient to drive home the idea 
that there was a close connection between the Rgvedic seers 
and the builders of the Indus civilizaiion and that the builders 
brought out in plastic form some of the more striking images 
conceived by the seers. Here it would be interesting lo note 
that this proposition of the borrowal of the Rgvedic images by 
the sculptors of the Indus valley is not anything entirely new. 

I t has already been mooted by certain other scholars, amongst 
whom Of particular interest in this conical are T.N Rama* 
chandran and Ruddtia FYaknsh, as they both have sought to 
trace the imagery involved in the Pa supati seal in two differ¬ 
ent conteJiLs of the SurtihjtlL In his Presidential Address deliv¬ 
ered in Lhe Ancient India Seoiinn of the Indian History Con¬ 
gress held in 1956 at Agra* Ramachandran associated this seal 
with Rgveda IV .58.3 which reads as follows : 

Catv&ri srngfilr&yoasyup&dn 

dvt s-irse sapta hasldso asya; 

tridhd baddho vrsabht? mmv-iii 

mafia deva /mirly&ruivive sn- 

He has tried to relate in particular the image of the roaring 
bull here in his mantra with the Indus bull with all its mighty 
appearance along with its characteristic dewlap He is of the 
view that (he Rgvedic idea that the bull docs all the roaitig to 


proclaim dharma vijaya is caught up by the Mohenjo- Pare 
seals and scalings representing the bull with its characteristic 
dewlap. To quote him further, ^Thai such a bull with its 
powerful physique bellows for all time lo come the advent of 
a great God (MKro-Devah) is the spirit of a few sellings from 
the Indus Valley oF the third millennium B.C., where the bud 
is shown with three heads, one of the heads looking back* the 
second head which is centrally placed looking down and the 
third head looking ahead or stretched forward, He further 
observes : 

"This seal combined with another seal wherein the anthropo¬ 
morphic figure of a Cod supposed to be Rudra as MShSyogi 
seated amidst animals such as bull, elephant rhinoceros, 
tiger, antelopes, and among men and birds and fish brings out 
forcibly the ideas contained in the Rigvedic hymns : 

"tridhd haddho t-mji bh& voravili 
\fak& devo marfydnavivc JO". 

He takes this hemistich in the sense that *The thrice-bent 
bull goes on roaring that the great God [is no longer in some 
invisible heavens put) has actually completely entered the 
mortals 1 '.** hi conclusion he observes : "The minds of the 
Rigvedic people and the Indus Volley appear to have thought 
tout on the same lines, as much in accepting animats* birds 
and beings as they are in realistic study as in integrating then 
into avi sos nr chimeras'. A perriem example \$ the Maho- 
devo seal from Moheujo-Daro described above” In fine he 
maiiuarns that "the Rigvedic poet and the Indus Valley artist 
have fanacd and fashioned alike, 1 * 11 

[f we make a review of lhe above thesis of Ramadmn- 
dran N s + we cannot but appreciate his effort to see Rgvedic 
images in the Indus seat. Moreover, ihe Rgvedic image of the 
maha-devah entering into the mortals has a pertinent bearing 
on the seal as has been made out by Ramachandran, For. m 
has already been pointed out, the Raaupaii of the seal also 
represents permanence in the flux of life and the world, Bui 
excepting this central idea, in other details there Is incoher¬ 
ence between Lhe mantra and the seal. His interpretation of 
the mantra in such a way as to make the entering of the great 
God into mortals the subject mailer of the roaring of the bull 
and thus the bull and the great God as two different endues, 
is, though ingenjus, uncalled for In fact, the context of the 
mantra makes it quite explicit shai the muring bull Itself is the 
maho devah here. Moreover, neither the hull of the seal nor 
the Rasupati tallies in form any way with the Rgvedic account 
of the bull as having four horns, three feet, two heads, seven 
hands and three-fold bondage. As against it, the bull of the 
seal is almost a normal one while the Pa'snpaii has threefaces, 
two hands, two feet and no bondage whatsoever. If the 
Rgvedic image were there before the Indus sculptor he could 
not but have incorporated ai least some of these singular 
details in his carving. So far as the other animals of the seal arc 
concerned, there is no trace of any one of them at all in the 
mantra, tf the vah of the mantra were intended to have 

been depicted in the seal so as to indicate its entry into the 
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mortis, it could very well have been SUntanM by any set of 
mortals ami not ncxessarily by the one which is conspicuous by 
total absence in this mantra and occurs as a whole in the maniras 
referred to above. As such, those mantras, rather than the one 
referral to by Ramaehandrm seem to have guided the Indus 
sculptor in his depiction. Riimachandran associates the iconog¬ 
raphy of the God In ihe seal with Rgvcda IX. %-b which reads 
as follows: 

brahmd de vdhdJH padfivi^i kavi/mm 
rsir viprunam makiso mrgdn^n , J 

syetto grdhr&nam svadhitir v-amn 1 
j amah pdS’itromniytli rtbhan 

Regarding this association he observes, same has beer 

described in other hymns of the ftigvcda as BrabmSby virtue of 
his possessing more faces and as Mahisha by virtue of bis 
possessing buffalo's horns"- 12 Here U is to be noted ihm the 
mantra under reference has Soma rather than Rudra or Maho- 
Devah as its deity. As such* Lf it has anything relevant to ihc 
explanation of the deity of the seal, dial is only Soma's bang 
called Brahma, who later rat appears as four-faced, and Mxhisa 
who is supposed to have km its horns to the deity. But the deny 
ofthe seal can be taken io have drawn from the image of Brahml 
only if it were proved to be four-faced which is a mere conjecture. 
As against this* he is obviously Otrce-faecd. The same is the case 
with the horns. They can as well be the bull's. 

fn sum, therefore, what can be conceded to Mr. Ramachiin- 
dmn at the most is his pioneering effort 10 associate the different 
componen ts of the figu re cm the seal w ith different images in Ihe 
Rgveda used in different contexts- On this score also his 
achievement is only scanty as it leaves unaccounted for the 
specific set of animats such as elephant* tiger, rhinoceros, bull- 
buffalo and antelopes depicted on ihe scaL 

Buddha Prafcash. on the other hand, has made a more 
vigorous attempt to trace in the Ftgvcdic images figures de¬ 
picted on the seal. But fading to find out the poper clue, he in 
his vigour, has confused several irrelevant things together, he 
identifies the deity of die seal with the dircc-headed, iix-eyed 
being mentioned in Rgvcda X.».6 cm Ihe one hand and with 
TvSslia Vi # svar-upa recounted in Rgvcda LI. 19 on the other. 11 
But the position of Tvastra Visvarupa is doubtful in the SariitiiiJL 
While in Rgvcda H. 1U9 he is presented as something divine 
and welcome* in Rgvcda X 99.6 he is clearly staled to be a darn, 
destructive agency roaring loudly and killed, by Trta Tvastra 
obviously is the son of Tvastr, ihc architect of the world - Since 
the world comprises ihc good and the evil both. Tvastra, die son 
of Tvastj. is conceived sometimes as a divine and at others as a 
demonide being. Hence it is difficult to conceive how such a 
dubious charactercould find .such a sublime represcnLaiion as is 
given to him in the seal. The only point where the Rgvcditi 
Tvaspl and the Indus deity meet is three-hcadcdness and six- 
eyedness of the farmer and three-facottness of the latter. But 
though apparently similar. these respective features of the two 
beings arc really no! unc and the same thing. While three- 


headedness implies division in fundamouals. three-faced- 
ness suggests only aspectual multiplicity. Due to the division 
while Tv&tra is a God on ihc one hand and demon on the 
other, due to aspectual multiplicity in it the Indus deity 
maiitLiiiis perfect equipoise even in the midst of bewildering 
diversity and various kinds of polarities. Thus while TvEsira 
represents division and dichotomy* the Indus deity symbol¬ 
izes unification tnd harmony. How can ihe two be one and 
the same ? 

Another difficulty wi th Buddha Prakash's viewpoint is 
his interpretation of antelopes lyNg under ihc seal of ihc 
Indus deity. He associates the pair with the legend of 
PrajJpau assumingdrefonnofadeersoasiocobabiiwiihhis 
daughter Usas who had assumed Ihe from of a doc. In order 
to ward Prejaptm off this heinous act* Rudra is said to have 
aimed bis arrow at him but to have been induced to laydown 
ihe bow and the arrow by the promise to be made the lord of 
animals. 1 * The anomaly in the interpretation is too obvious 
io need explanation. How cun such a legend involving the 
father be engraved under the seat of the meditative son 7 
Moreover, the two antelopes have their faces turned in 
opposite directions and do by no means betray and kind of 
infatuation whatever toward* each other. 

Being more or less conscious of these difficulties in Ms 
equation. Buddha Pmkash seeks to avoid them by identify¬ 
ing Tvasba r the son wiih Tvastr the father himself But the 
anomaly involved in this identification apart, it* even if 
admitted for ihe time being, does not solve the problem. 
For, i n the fust place* when T vSs tja becomes Tvaso;* he lows 
his three-headedness and thus the principal feature by virtue 
of which he somehow or other happens to have some resem - 
blance with ihe Indus deity. Secondly, if Tvastr himself is 
seated as the main deity in the perfect! y yogic pose, it would 
be totally anomalous to engrave him again in Ihe form of a 
deer showing infaiuaiion towards his daughter turned into a 
doe. N the third place, tliere ts no doubt that Tvastrhas been 
described in Rgvedn 10*55,19 as the creator ind feeder of his 
progeny, w as is pointed out by Buddha Prakash, yet it is 
important to nute that the progeny of ihe creator does by no 
means comprise anhnatf alone. On the contrary, it ought to 
be represented by a largely mixed variety of creatures which 
indeed is not the case wiih the seal in question. Here all the 
creatures surrounding the deity are exclusively animals. In 
fact* it is iota! ly erroneous locortfu seprujapati wiih/w ju pan 
The latter is an crptbet which almost invariably goes with 
Rudra and seldom with PrEjapaii. 

In view of ihc above it is quite evident that the Rgvedk 
imagery referred to neither by T.N. Rumachandran nor by 
Buddha PTcikish ts capable of accounting properly for the 
Pa'supali seal They both have conccnlraled mainly on ex¬ 
plaining the ihrecTacedness of die deity hut have miserably 
filled- 1 * The rest of their explanations also are hopelessly 
casual. In fact, when the actual target is missed* all other ac¬ 
tions* howsoever well inle tided* become just a mimicry. 
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As regards the three- facedtiess of the Indus deity, this 
could very well be explained by the word iryambaka used for 
Hudra in the famous mahSrnrtyiJijaya manna." 17 The solitary 
occurrence of this word in the Rgveda and yet its gelling 
perfectly settled as a name of Rudra subsequently bearout the 
fact that the feature of the deity implied in it was universally 
admitted even at the time of [he Samhiia. So far as its meaning 
is concerned, it has been interpreted in a twofold manner. The 
Satapatha Brahmana takes the word as a combination of 
str-i + ambaka, and considers it to have been given to Rudia 
on »xoiini of the fact that die latter shared oblation in a certain 
sacrifice along with Ambita, his sister. 51 Needless to point dnl 
how funn y this den vaiion is. The otherdciivation suggested by 
Sayana is tri + ambaka. Slyana takes ambaka in the sense of 
father. This is quite plausible as amtwkS can very well be the 
masculine form of ambt&id. meaning ’mother*. Thus Sayana 
considers it to mean the father of the three deities, Btahnii 
Vishnu and Rudra. Obviously this explanation is quite laic and 
hence inadmissible in this form. On the basis of a certain text 
not referred to, Griffith on the other hand takes it in die sense 
of ihc deity having three eyes, explanation also is based on the 
later form of Rudrs. Thus, though not admissible jxecisely in 
their respective forms, Lhese explanations, however, bear out a 
definite mplicity inherent in the character of the deity, no 
matter be it the triplicity of his sons, of his eyes, of hi$ faces or 
of his aspects. Now when the triplitiiy was so pertinent as to 
have given him a particular name, it was but natural that the 
same was brought out in the form of faces in the Indus seal, for 
die Indus designer had only to convert noma into r-upo, which 
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indeed he had inkcnyponhijnscl/ toaccomplisii in other de tails 
of ihe seal also, He. no doubf was ihe greatest artistic genius 
of die Indus culture and eminenrly capable of giving shape to 
even abstract ideas, not to say of nomenclatures. 

Adorning the deity wilh a pair of horns may be viewed as 
another example of die tendency of plastic representation of 
abstract ideas. To give horn to a manlike figure is obviously 
tudicniLMis. To some it may look demonic loo. But, m a 
mailer of fret, bom belongs originally so animals which* if 
deifted, may easily lend the same 10 the ensuing daily. An 
instant example of ii is ihe image of ihe divine bull wiih four 
horns as referred to earlier . w If a 'great god' (mat io 
may be conceived as having horns and even as many as four 
in this Rgvcdie instance, there is nothing devilish in giving 
the same to the Indus deity. In fact ihe horns of the loiter are 
very well explicable in terms of the present assumption. 
When Rudra'i sons would have come to assume the form of 
animals in the imagi nation of the Indus sculptor on die basis 
of the similie$ used by the Rgvedic seer, it would have been 
bui in die fluids of things to accord some semblance of 
animality to die father also. Addition of boms to the head was 
perhaps the easiest way io that end. Moreover, being associ¬ 
ated with animal, hunt* are symbolic of powers and ferocity 
which indeed are characteristic features of Rudra. As $uch + 
the feature Of horns on his head mighl have come to be 
extended toother Pasupati seals also where he figures even all 
alone. The extension may partly be due to die analogy of ihe 
prominent seal and partly due to the inherent symbolic sense 
of ihe horns. 
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POLLEN ANALYSIS AND CHEMICAL EXAMINATIONS OF A PREHISTORIC 

LAKE SITE AT DAMDAMA 

M.D. Kajale and B.C, Declare* 


Abstract 

The paper embodies results of pollen analysis and 
rmcrtitoftiil jnuservational potentials or a prehistoric lake 
sire in the immediate vicinity of a Mesolithic occupational 
sire of Damdama in Pralapgrah district of Uttar Ptadesh- 
li also accounts for poor preservation of fruciufossiKs in min- 
ciogemc and intermittently anaerobic (seasonally exposed) 
deposits in terms of chemical factors such as Hydrogen Ion 
Concentration (pH), Oxidation-Reduction Potential (EH) 
and organic carbon content Furthm\ It also helps us to know 
die p^taeocnvifonjnenlal conditions during the course of 
deposition of the lake sediments. 

JnLroduction 

In troptcai climatic zones of India, most of the archaeo¬ 
logical sites arc associated with the minerogetkic alluvial 
sediments and have been subjected to limited pollen 
analysis (Kajale & Rajugunit in pres^ vishnu Mime & 
Gupta 191 $} for understanding local vegetations! envirod- 
ment witnessed by Prehistoric Man. Unfortunately, the sites 
ideal for pollen analysis are not necessarily arehaeologically 
promising. And archaelogkatiy fertile deposits in many 
coses mo nut highly suitable for preservation of microfossils. 
The lakes and swamps developed in anaerobic environment 
with acidic pH are supposed to be congenial for pollen pres- 
ervatioru At the site of Damdama, luckily wc have had a 
Mesohthic occupational site belonging to c. 10,000 to 5000 
B,C. (Vernia el aL 1985) adjacent to an ancient lake bow 
swamp representing a defunct river oouise. Hence it was 
thought that his area might offer an ideal sis nation for pollen 
analysis and could provide vegetational sequence cpttc- 
teiublc to the mesolithic occupation. Similar earlier attempts 
of pollen analysis by Gupta (1978) of horse shoe lake tn the 
Ganga Valley in the vicinity of Sami Nahar Rai in Pratapgarh 
district were successful. He deduced four phases of 
vegctarional developmeni in the last 8,000 years and inferred 
amble and pastoral economy chiefly based on the cereal 
pollen 10 have begun around 4500 bp. Pan! & Pant { 1980) 
have reported a few microfossite from ihe horse shoe lake 
with reference to the archaeological sires of Chopni- Mando 
and Mahadaha in the Ganger valley and indicated grassland 
vegetation in the pasL 

The Site and Urf problem 

The Mesolithic sire of Damdama (26*10 N and 82*10' 
J6" E) is situated on a retrace formed on die confluence of 


two branches of Tambul nulla (Fig. 1), The habitation*! 
deposit is 1 5 m thick and the pollen site is about 50 m. north 
of the highest point on the habitations! mound. The frbica- 
lional mound is roughly roundish in shape and the adjoining 
lake is now partially silted and also under cultivation, h forms 
a dry lake bed during non - rainy seasons. During monsoon. 
Ore habitation*) sire gets completely surrounded by lake 
waters giving an appearance of an island. From the trenches 
dug for stratigraphic in the vicinity of ihe habitationaJ sire 
indicate shai during prehistoric limes the entire settlement 
must have been surrounded by nets biological resources 
besides providing suitable ecological niche to the 
prehisnoic Man. 

Veima et al. (1985) have brought lq notice nan-agricul¬ 
tural subsistence strategy adopted by microliihs using com¬ 
munities practising systematic burial of ihe dead during early 
Holocene times, besides exploitation of wild animals* like 
antelope. pig* stag* deer, rhinoceros, el ephartts, pur, neelgui, 
various birds, fishes, tortoics, CK* Kajale (1988, in press) has 
thrown light on the polmtotamcaa evidence for Mesolithic 
pLam Economy belonging to nearly ten wild plant species 
representing broad-spectrum exploitation of vegetal food, h 
is against the background of the previous works that the 
pol len analysis of the adjacent lake depos its had aroused great 
interest. 

The Methods 

The sample were collected from 4 freshly dug trench of 
3 x 3 x 2 m in tire dried lake bed. Ai the bottom* yellowish 
alluvial silt (locally known as 'Khadar') is prerenL It occurs 
from 1.6 to 2 m from the top. It is overlain by silty clay (0.3 
\a L6 m from the top) with yellowish red patches formed due 
to limumlis&tion of the lake sediments. It is overlain by 03 m 
ihkk modem soil with humus (Fig. 2) Total depth of 1.8 m. 
was sampled atari interval of 10 an each from bottom (1.8 ra) 
to top. AH the sample were mated with few drpos of carbolic 
acid to prevent post -collection fungal growth. 

The samples were processed using 40% hydrofluoric 
acid and as per the methods given by Facgri and [versen 
(1964). However, no acytolysis was done. Since most of the 
samples were clayey, they used to remain in suspension for a 
very long time. Such samples were left undistnibed for 24 to 
72 hours for propa settling, thus avoiding dependence on 
idtra-cemrifugc. In order to appreciate ibe chemical nature of 
the sediments, they were also analysed for Hydrogen ion 
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Concentration (pH). Oxidalion - Reduction Potential (Eh) 
and organic carbon content. The pH was determined with the 
help of a pH meter using 1:1 prporation of sediment to water. 
Eh has been determined using null balance potentiometer 
with glass and platinum electrodes in suspension of equal pro¬ 
portion of sediment and water as given by Langmuir (197 J). 
The organic carbon content has been determined by using 
sulphuric acid-die hr omale oxidation followed by 
colorimetric determination as pet Daila (1962). 

Results 

Of eighteen samples jntoeesed, the fifteen from ihc 
lower levels were found to be extremely poor. The upper 


three samples yielded a few poller representing suffical in¬ 
corporation. A Tew fungal spams are present in the lower level 
samples. Evcnihough this disappoints us palynoloically. the 
chemical nature of the sediments in terms of pH. Eh and 
organic carton content (Fig-2) is extremely significant from 
the viewpint of understanding causes for their poor preserva¬ 
tion. pH or all the samples are within the rang of 6.8 to 8-2 
Lowermost and topmost sampcls show 6.8 and 8.2 pH respec¬ 
tively indicating neutral in alkaline nature of the sediments. 
The organic carbon content is in general very low except the 
lop three samples which contains 1.01.0.35 and 0. JO percent 
organic carbon. The organic carbon content varies within the 
range cf0.06 toO-2per cent incaseof remaining samples. The 
oxidation - reduction potential of the eighteen samples is very 
tow and range from - 0.02 to - 0.09. 

Discussions 

Despite Eacustral nature of the deposits analysed, there is 
hardly any preservation of the pollen and this needs to be 
explained in terms of chemical factors and depositional 
palaeooivironmcm. The alkaline sediments are in general 
low in organic carbon content. It speaks for high probability 
of oxidation during and after the deposition of the sediments. 
Kiumbein and Carrels (1952) studied chemical nature of the 
sediments from three distinct evimnmcnis, i.e. normal 
marine open circulation environment, restricted humid (atonic) 
environment and restricted arid (evaporite) enivronment. 
They concluded that pH and Eh afford two basis controls and 
determine the chemical nature of the end products framed by 
the inorganic and biochexncial reactions. Baas Becking a al 
(1960) gave the limits of natural environment in toms of pH 
and oxidation-reduction potentials. They established that the 
Eh-pH- limits of biological systems and of the natural acque- 
ous environment coincide. Gerrel (1960) constructed dia- 
granun tie representation of some natural environment in 
terms of Eh and pH. Taking hints from these basic principles, 
we have applied this methodology to the pollen analysed 
deposits and ihe results have been expressed in figure 3. Most 
of our samples fall in the zone of partially oxidising deposi¬ 
tions! environment. Secondly, limoniiised patches in the 
Sediment profile dearly indicate intermittent exposure of the 
sediment and this may be because of groundwater fluctua¬ 
tions during wet and dry seasons as it happens even these 
days. Similar view have also been expressed by Tschudy 
(1969) who have suggested that the lack of palynomorphs in 
the calcareous deposits is not a function of the alkalinity alone 
but is a function of the relaivety long period dial they have 
been in contatt with the oxygenated environment or of the 
original lack of the evailibiiity of palynomorphs to be pre- 
saved. Evcnihough this appears to be a familiar fact, it has 
been substan tiated here at the site of Damdama with the help 
of analytical data from chemical factors. 

To have a cross check on this methodology, we selected 
a few samples from a know depositional environment of the 
humid tropical anaerobic swamps in Manipur area. The 
samples are distinctly acidic (pH ranging from 3.9 to 55) and 
relatively high oxidation - reduction potential (Eh ranging 
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from -0 J2E lo - 0.148). thereby suggesting oxygen free 
depoiiuortal conditions during sedimentation. This: is quite 
unlike sediments from Darndama where we infer intern!j Stent 
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ON FLAKE-BLADE ELEMENT IN INDIA 


Ashok K. Ghosh* 
Dipankar Chaudhury* 


Preamble 

In the scientific study of any kind, the problem of termi¬ 
nology is indeed important because it serves the purpose of 
communication, This is due to this reason, the terminology 
would be such that it would be devoid Of any ambiguity and 
must be understandable to all concerned .Terminology, again 
is an expression with connotation, and care should be taken to 
develop meaningful terminology. This is well explained in 
the context of terminology and its change with regard to 
Palaeolithic culture complex of the Old World. The three¬ 
fold division of Palaeolithic culture, lower, middle and upper 
first emerged in the European context. From the circumstan¬ 
tial evidences the above terminology was found to be apt. But 
the problem uruseo when the same scheme of terminology 
was extended further under different context, in Africa, for 
the Palaeolithic culture, the concept of European terminology 
was extended further under different context- In Africa, for 
the Palaeolithic culiiire T the concept of European terminology 
was in vogue for a long lime. But at times it was difficult to 
explain the period and [he industrial component of Palaeo¬ 
lithic Africa in lhc light or European counterpart. Naturally, 
new and appropriate terminology was sought for, and finally 
the total scheme of terminology in africa was changed and 
gave rise to three broad periodization, viz. Early Stone Age, 
Middle Stone Age and Late Stone Age. These three periods 
cover the entire stone age in Africa. Later, modification was 
made for the improvement and in due course two more minor 
periods were suggested, viz. First Intermediate and Second 
Intermediate, which were placed between Early and Middle 
Stone Ages, and Middle and Lace Stone Ages respectively. 

The condition in South Asia is somewhat different, and 
here south Asia is represented by the sub-comi nmt of India* 
and other ports are excluded. Since 1863 palaeoliths are being 
discovered from Indian sub-continent (Foote, 1866}. Through 
this very long sp®t time period* which covers more than a 
century, the terminological nomenclatures went on changing. 
Foote (1866) followed the European concept, and the same 
concept was continued until 1930 when new terminologies 
were suggested on the basis of typological features and 
technological peculiarities of an industrial assemblage found 
from the Kumool (Burkin and Cammiadc, 1930) This is 
more cm a classificatoffy system of tool series than the perio¬ 
dization of industrial complexes* and the division was made 
Into four series, as I, H, 111 and [V. The same scries concept 
again reappeared after a quarter of a century, and emphasis 
was given on bread typology of tools, fn this classification, 
the tendency of over simplification is very marked, and it was 
proposed to classify the palaeolithic industries m terms of 


three Scries, 1, II and Ell (Sunkalla. 1956). En fact* lhc 
Clarification is merely of toots and their typology in very 
hraiid way, but in no way the same da^iEualton can be used 
for ascertaining the industries, because the stratigraphic im¬ 
plication is completely devoid of. Under such Circumstance, 
the tool typology can hardly be classified in the same scheme. 

It was fett that none of the terminological nomenclature 
which was being used is satisfactory, and the seeking for ideal 
terminology was continued In 3958, a new suggest ton was 
made and Early Stone Age, Middle Stone Age and Late Stone 
Age came into use (Subbarau, 1958). In the truest sense of the 
term this terminology can not be considered as new, bin it 
may be explained as die influence of African terminology. 
Endeavours were made to get rid of the influence, but instead 
of European influence this time it came from Africa. The 
inevitable result was the reappearance of problems and 
difficulties. To avoid these, some scholars used this termino¬ 
logy wiih minor change (Allchin, 1959: Mohapaua* 1962: 
Mtera. 1967) but the total problem could not be eradicated. 
Some more proposals were made by scholars, and either they 
are of the similar nature as mentioned above or the terms were 
local in nature, as found in the Sosn sequence (De Terre and 
Paterson. 1939), The Earns of the second category can not be 
used in the pan-Indian context. 

MATERIALS 

The industries belonging to Bake-Blade dement has a 
Considerably wide distribution in India. But due to lack of 
precise data on this element, at dines some proportions of 
materials from the Flake element have been included. Most of 
the tnrormaLion on the typology are of surface finds, without 
any information on the geologic*! context, and as such the 
types of the Flake-BLade clement arc bard to be separated 
Under the circumstance, the selection of materials was made 
with great care and precaution. Types which can easily be 
identified os belonging to Flake elemeni on the basis of nature 
of technology, neatness in the typology, raw materials, etc. 
have been intentionally excluded. 

The selected materials reveal a more or less representa¬ 
tive picture for the whok of Indian sub-continent. In this 
work, the coverage is made on five major geographical 
regions. The total sample comprises 2094 pieces. The 
region wise breakup of samples is shown in Table-L It maybe 
said that within the total sample, a fraction (LOD) has been 
included from Pakistan, 
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Table -1 

REGION WISE BREAKUP OF SAMPLES UNDER 
STUDY 

1. India : 1769 


1. Northern region 

96 


a. Himachal Pradesh 


82 

b, Uuar Pradesh 


14 

2 r Western region - 

305 


a Gujarat 


10 

b, Maharashtra 


272 

c, Rajasthan 


23 

3, Central region - 

379 


a, Madhya Ptadesfo 


379 

4, Eaitan region - 

496 


a, Bihar 


475 

b, West Bengal 


03 

c T Orissa 


IK 

S. Southern region - 

493 


a, Andhra 


72 

b. Mysore 


154 

e. Tamil Nadu 


267 

Pakistan - 100 



a. West Punjab 


100 

Miscellaneous - 


225 


(Without specific Jocalion of she, but all from India) 
Total ; 2094 

In the total population, there is some amount of disparity. 
This pi manly Includes unequal number of specimens. From 
northern region the sample is relatively little (96), In rest of 
the regions, despite the difference in number the sample sire 
is sufficient, varying between 505 and 493 For Pakistan, 
especially of West Punjab for obvious constrains, the size of 
the sample is restricted to 100, A total number of 225 
specimens have also been included on regional identity. In 
spite of the fact, these have been included for this study. At 
least, in the present case the comparison on regional basts has 
not been taken into account. Work along this line may be 
continued further with bigger samples, covering more sites. 
In such case areal comparison may also be made. 

Out of this total sample of 2094 pieces, further subdivi¬ 
sion has been made on the basis of tools with form of raw 
materials and pieces which are not tools (Table ■ 2). 

Table ♦ 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMENS, TOOLS AND NOT 
TOOLS, ACCORDING TO FORMS OF MATERIAL 

Frequency % 

Tools on core 162 7.73 

Tools on flake 1448 69.14 


Tools on blade like flake 

205 

9.79 

Tools on bEatk 

137 

654 

Blank 

76 

3,63 

Core chips 

50 

2.39 

Unidentified 

16 

0.76 


2094 

The assemblage within the sample shows that there is 
conspicous domination of tools made on flakes (69.14%). 
Tools on blade like flakes (9,79%) and cm blades (654%) are 
minimum. Though when these two forms of material are 
taken together (16,33%) the presence of the same turns 
higher. On the other hand, tools made on core are quite less 
(7.73%). The above result points to the fact that the industry 
is basically on flake with the addition of blades and of 
intermittent blade-like flakes. Above all, a few tools are still 
there which could not be fabricated other than core. 

The sample, pulled and under consideration, has been eit- 
amined in necessary details. With 3 view in achieving utmost 
precision and accuracy on-spot work was tarried out in the 
Department of Ancient Indian history. Culture and Archeol¬ 
ogy of Punjab University. Deccan College. Department of 
Anthropology of Calcutta Uni versity and Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


Extension of the work was furth^ made with the help or 
available reports. Area wise references include Himachal 
Pradesh (Mohjpstra. 1966. 1973), Uttar Pradesh (Slunns. 
1969; report made by Sankalia, 1962), Gujarat (Ansari and 
Pappu, 1970-72), Maharashtra (Todd. 1939; Sankalia, 1952, 
1956; Malik, 1959), Rajasthan (Misra. 1967; Allchin a al 
1972), Madhya Pradesh (Ghosh, 1961; Khain, 1961, 1962 
Sen and Ghosh 1965), Bihar (Ghosh. 1966, 1970) West 
Bengal (Ghosh 1962; Sen, Ghosh and Chatteijce, 1963). 
Orissa (Mohapatra. 1962; Ghosh and Basu. 1969 ), Andhra 
Pradesh (Murty 1968, 1970), Mysore (Joshi, 1955), Tamil 
Nadu (Foote. 1966), Aiyappan and Manley. 1942) and West 
Punjab (Dc Tcira and Phlerson, 1939}, 

METHODOLOGY 


The mam aim of the present study is to find out she stan¬ 
dardized tool typology on the basis Q f ^ clustering or 
characters. It is indeed essential to establish a well recognized 
type list which comprises the major types and their classifica¬ 
tion. This is needed for the pur^se of necessary communica¬ 
tion through approval vocabularies, the typological 
terminology primarily serves two functions, one. forcommu- 
mealing complex series of observations, and secondly, it 
helps to formulate the structure on methodology. 


- t k— --m memoootogy and study¬ 

ing the materials objectively, the major features of the tool* 
have been considered m terms of attributes. Each attribute has 
been subdivided min a number of values which are mutually 

"Sj”? "* **• “■* ^nation of specific 

tutnbuics. The selection of relevant attributes « 2^2 

“* t ““ of ""H***** Mmolojico) *d 
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functional implications. 

The attributes are the main component of the present 
study, and for the purpose of claniy the major attributes along 
with Their vlaues have been included litre. The attribute is 
taken as the field. In the same way the vlaues are termed as 
categories. Along with values the numerical proportion in 
terms of frequency and percentage for each attributes and 
their vlaues have been tabulated here {Table-3)This will also 
indicate the total population of samples on the one hand and 
the numerical preponderance of each value on the other. In 
other words, the data part is more important for the purpose 
of understand ing the characteristic features of the specimens. 
Here the data have beat presented in nccssary detail. 

It requires to be mentioned that the attributes, expressed 
as field and the sub-attribute or the category have been 
selected from a targe number of attributes with a view to find 
out only the relevant points which form the characteristics of 
the types. The selection of the same has been made on the 
basis of a trial analysis. In course of this exercise, the 
irrelevant pans have been excluded. 

Table - 3 

LIST OF THE FIELD WETH CATEGORY SHOWING 
I REQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE 


St. 





No. 

Field 

Category 

Frequency 

% 

0). 

Raw material 

Quartzite 

537 

25.64 



Quartz 

W 

%M 



Flint 

2 

OLIO 



Agile 

64 

305 



Jasper 

m 

19,10 



Chalcedony 

106 

5,06 



Chen 

892 

42-59 



Others 

13 

0 .61 

02. 

Type* of material 

Cm 

162 

7,73 



FI ike 

1448 

69J4 



Blade like FUkt 205 

9.79 



Blade 

137 

6.54 



Blank 

76 

3,63 



Core chip 

50 

2,39 



Unidentified 

16 

0,76 

03. 

State of prcurvalion 

Fffifih 

90 

4,30 



Slightly weathered 769 

3672 



Moderate^ weathered 1101 62.57 



Heavily weathered 133 

6,33 



Unidentified 

I 

0,05 

04. 

General shape 

Rectangular 

23* 

1L03 



Roughly roctingukir409 

19.53 



Rounded 

249 

MM 


J3 



Oval 

395 

18 B6 


Triingulv 

27 ft 

13.27 


Trapezoidal 

164 

7,83 


Sc mi circular 

76 

3,63 


Amorphous- 

292 

13.94 

Tram vmc 

Trunguair 

829 

39.5ft 

Cmn-Kcbcm 

Trapezoidal 

31ft 

15.18 


Biconvex 

398 

19,00 


Plano- convci 

433 

20,67 


Coocavo^convcK 

4ft 

2.29 


Other* 

12 

0.57 


Amorphous. 

56 

2,67 

Longitudinal 

Biconvei 

379 

18,09 

Ctcm-wxi ion 

tTaiu>-Eijnv« 

377 

18 00 



134 

6.39 


Trian grilar 

25ft 

12,32 


Trapezoid aJ 

857 

40,92 


Others 

50 

2,38 


Amorphous 

39 

1,56 

Striking platform 

Ua worked 

316 

15.08 


Single worked 

364 

41,25 


Detailed worked 

318 

15.18 


fin identified 

369 

1762 


Absent 

227 

10.84 

Nature of bulb 

Positive 

1506 

71.91 

of perru5.fi Kin 

Meg Alive 

30 

L43 


Flat 

1 

0.05 


Absent 

557 

26.59 

Angle al the 

More icute 

3 

0.24 

imking platform 

Lera acute 

16 

0.76 


Right angle 

ttti 

ft. 88 


Lo& obtuse 

4-BO 

22-92 


Medium obtuse 

516 

24.64 


More obtuse 

144 

6.87 


No! measurable 

251 

11.98 


Absent 

496 

2368 

Bulb of percussion 

Prominent bulb 

767 

36.61 


Bullw Scar 

438 

20,91 


Bulbar area worked 167 

7,97 


Indistinct 

140 

6.68 


Broken 

7 

0.33 


Absent 

575 

27.45 

Location af hulb 

Distal 

99 

4.73 

of percussion 

Proximal 

1013 

49.32 


Literal (Left) 

111 

5.30 


Lateral {Right) 

67 

3.20 



34 


12. CoitncaJ turfice 


13. Arts of butt 


14. Thickness of bun 


15. l^Kition of cutting 

edge 


Piofllc of cutting 


17. Shape of cutting 
odge 


3 H - Nimns of mirgtni] 
retouch 


Cotkt ( DL) 

15 

0.72 

Comer fDR) 

15 

0.72 

Coma r (H) 

W 

4.J3 

Comet (PR) 

64 

3.05 

Atm 

m 

2ML 

All OVt7 

2 

0.10 

Mostly present 

40 

1.91 

Piltiiljy prc-aenL 

500 

21*7 

Shghliy present 

142 

6.78 

Absent 

1410 

67.33 

Smalt 

549 

26.21 

Mediuin 

1150 

54.91 

Large 

379 

18-10 

Absent 

16 

0.76 

Thin 

459 

21.92 

Medium 

1422 

67.90 

Thick 

197 

9.40 

Absent 

16 

0.76 

Lateral (me aide) 1067 

5095 

Lateral (b«k tide) 2»l 

13.42 

Dim] 

379 

IS. 10 

2 adjoining uda 

231 

11.03 

3 adjoining tides 

106 

5.06 

Ail round 

30 

1.43 

Straight 

456 

21.77 

Brosd wnvy 

82 

2-91 

Medium wivy 

112 

5,15 

Narrow wivy 

20| 

9.93 

Sinnaui 

1037 

49.52 

DciaEjcukind 

199 

9.50 

Straight 

6S7 

32.80 

Convex 

V6| 

46.22 

Concave 

97 

4.63 

Cones vo^oonvci 

59 

2.82 

Pointed 

m 

8-02 

Notched 

it 

0.86 

Round 

36 

1-72 

Fbil (Burin) 

11 

0.62 

Straight poured 

4 

0.19 

Ctittre* painted 

26 

12.4 

Scmtghl con vci 

16 

0.76 

Straight concave 

2 

0.10 

Fine 11)6 

5329 

Medium 

331 

18.53 

Heavy 

57 

2.72 

Scaled 

1 

0.05 
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Flit 

5 

0.24 



Denticulated 

164 

7,13 



Absent 

363 

17.28 

19. 

Location nf the 

Right lateral aide 318 

15.lt 


marginal retouch 

Left LiitsoJ nde 

596 

28.46 



Both loiznl aidrr 233 

11.12 



DuiaJ tkk 

2*6 

13.66 



ProjiimaJ aide 

2 

0,10 



Both aides 

4 

0.19 



All aides 

30 

L43 



2 adjoining lidci 

1*9 

9.03 



3 adjoining sides 

74 

3.53 



Abacus 

362 

17218 

20. 

Arrangement of 

Obverse (4am]) 

109 

9.02 


marginal retouch 

Obvene {venUtl) 

71 

339 



In vine 

216 

10.31 



Absent 

16LB 

77.26 

31, 

Extent of 

Sporadic 

It2 

3.35 


mooch 

Partial 

733 

35.00 



Contjniuui 

m 

42.16 



Absent 

366 

17.48 

23. 

on dorsal 

Single 

42] 

20.10 


surficc 

Single cum 
double 

391 

1900 



Double 

279 

13.32 



Mult Epic 

i2j 

3920 

23. 


Absent 

175 

*.35 

Nature of vqnnj 

Single flake acar 1570 

74.97 


surface 

2-3 Hike icon 
Multiple Hoke 

345 

16.47 


24. Direction of 
flake nn 


IS. Shape of fUfce 

K*Z 


26 . 


Size of (lake «c*r 


Size nf (Ute acar 


PCSfl 

152 

Cog totted 

27 

Ujidifectmil 

195 

Bidirectional 

747 

MulEdinctioniJ 

1148 

tin identified 

4 

Bound 

115 

Triangular 

184 

ReclangTiUr 

660 

Irregular 

1(32 

Unidentified 

3 

Small 

165 

Medium 

709 

Large 

2*2 

Abseni 

958 

Small A medium 

543 


726 

U» 

9.31 

35.6? 

5(12 

0.19 

5.19 

t.7* 

31.51 

51,05 

0.J4 

7,88 

33.85 

12-51 

45.74 

25.93 


27. 
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<emm uniform} 


35 


28 , Kumba of flake 


29. Trace of utilization 


30. Nurne of utilization 


31. Primary' technique 


32. Secondary IretiiiiqQe 


Small & Urge 

80 

3.82 

03. Scraper - Side-curo<nd 

Medium A Luge 

194 

9.26 

04. Semper - round 

Sm*U medium 

A luge 

142 

6.78 

05, Scraper - nosed 

Ab*at 

1135 

54.19 

06. Scraper - hollow 

Scanty 

635 

30.32 

07. Semper - side<um-hollow 

Medium 

125! 

59,71 

08 , Point 

Nuiwqui 

206 

9.84 


Nil 

2 

0,10 

09- l^inl-aim-scraper 

fan 

1429 

68.23 

10. Borer 

Unidcnttfkd 

516 

24 64 

11. Borer-cum-scniper 

AbKELt 

149 

7,11 

12 , Burin 

Bmiud 

376 

17.95 


Ei Herod 

463 

2241 

13. Knife 

Ground 

280 

1347 

14, Awl 

Glared 

3 

0.38 

15. Blade 

Broken 

300 

14.32 

16. Others 

Absenl 

667 

31.85 


CUetanim 

437 

20.86 

Possible association between different categories of on 
attribute and the above mentioned 16 convenliofml classes 

Levihuiiiu 

984 

46 99 

were detected by carrying out the usual x 1 test of association 

Moor ten aji 

22 

LOS 

between two classifications of specirosis, The formula ap¬ 

BUde 

368 

17-57 

plied for this purpose applicable k x 1 comigency table, having 

Unidentified 

213 

13,51 

k rows and 1 columns, is given below ; 

Free flaking 

30 

L4J 

i 1 = k L fif 

T 

CoMrtUtd fkkking|8« 

90,44 

h * -n 

1=1 r=i fiofoj 

flaking 

15 

7.35 

where ftj is the f requency in the cell at ihe intersection of row 

Unidentified 

2 

0.10 

number i and column number j, fio is the total frequency in 
row number 1, foj is the total frequency in column number ] 


As all the fields and the categories of the attributes, 
mentioned above, are lotawn-ihc detail descriptions of the 
same have been avoided here. Bui it may be noted Chat all the 
values arc in accordance with Lhc standard parameter. 


and n if the grand total frequency. Here the number of 
conventional types Is 16 appearing along the rows, hence the 
viatic erf k it always 16, while the value of Ms the number of 
categories of an attribute and hence varies from one attribute 
to another. 


ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFIC ATION 

So far as the differed attributes possessed by the sped- 
mens and their variable values are concerned, ■ list of the 
same has already been supplied earlier. Now it is necessary to 
find Out which of the different attributes, under study, are 
important to diserirninale between different groups or classes 
or types of tods. Unless at is stated with u System of classes or 
groups and with specimens belonging io such other groups of 
types, it is not possible to assess the extent to which the 
particular attributes distinguished between different types or 
groups. To this effect, the following 16 conventional types 
were recognised and the specimens woe classified according 
io the conventional types and the categories of a particular 
attribute. The 16 conventional classes are as follows; 

01. Semper - side 

02, Scraper - end 


The value of x 3 obtained from any such contigcncy table 
and Lhc juini distribution can be tested by comparing its value 
with the value of the percentage point a 1% or 5% signifi¬ 
cance level of tint x' distribution corresponding to (k-l) (1-1) 
degrees of freedom!. It has been found by applying tests ihai 
all the attributes show significant associations between their 
categories and the 16 convemionai types. In a sense, it 
indicates that all attributes studied are important for distin¬ 
guishing different conventional classes or types. 

From the total number of attributes, a numta of them 
was selected on lhc basis of highest x 1 values, and they are : 
material types, genera] shape, location and shape of the 
cutting edge, profile of the cutting edge, primary technique 
and secondary techniques There attributes are also expected 
in discriminate more effectively than other attributes 
between different tool types. 
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Studies on rnuliivariaie and proximity analyses with the 
specimens brought 10 a tisi of 28 classes. From the enisling 
and conventional typological list again 16 main types with 
their salient features may be considered as follows. Although 
for a ntimber of types, there are more than one unit type which 
may be labelled as sub-type. This division Is primarily based 
an form of raw material, vLl core. Rake, flake-blade and 
blade For differentiation of a single type In the level of form 
of raw materials* additional differences are met with some 
characters, as of shape, size, thickness, cross-sections (logi- 
[udinal and transverse). At the stree time, further distinctions 
are met with other features. These include arrangement of 
Hake scars, form of lateral margin, details of proximal and 
distal paits, etc The foremeniioned 16 major types are ■ 

1 . Side scraper; convex, single - on Hake, blade, core 
and flake-blade, 

2. Side scraper: straight, single - on flake, blade* cure 
and flake-blade, 

3, Side saaper: straight, double - on flake, blade* 
flake-blade. 

4, Side scraper: straight, double - On flake, blade and 
flake-blade. 

5 Concave scraper : Single - on Hake 

6. Side-cum-end scraper: on Hake 

? + End scraper : on flake and core 

E r Side scraper - concavo-convex* double - on flake 

9, Round scraper : on core 

10, Ptiim : on Rake 

11, Borer : on Rake and core 

12, Burin ; on flake and core 

13, Knife : double - on blade 

14, Knife : double - on blade and flake-blade 

15, Denticulate : single - on blade 
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THE DATE OF KING DHANADEVA OF KOSALA : 

A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE PALAEGGRAPHIC AND 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
B.B« Lai and K.K, Sharma* 


An rrttcripiiun from RanopjLM. a suburb of Ayodhyil in 
Fiii/abad District* Uttar Pradesh, refers to one Dlunadcva 
who was the Lord of Kosalu (Kosalddkipaii) The inscription 
occurs on a stone-sl ab which is now fixed at the Hoor-lcvaS of 
Lite door of a recent shrine in RunopalL Thai evidently is not 
its real location, ft most have originally been affixed io a 
build ing^hrine (Ifela/ia) constructed by Dhanadcva for (or in 
tiw memory of) his father Rialgudeva, as mentioned in the 
inscription itself, which reads as follows (pi. ID) : 

L.L Kasaldhipena dvira 'svamedha-ySjimih 

stndpaith Pushyumilra tya shathihena 

Kai (a) put nr mi DJwn& - 

L.2. —- Dhormarujna Pituh 

P hat fturig vasya Ke&amim Kan him 

On paiaeographtc grounds, many scholars, e,g. D.C. 
Sircar (1965 95-%), A.H. Dsrni (1963 : 57-59) and T P 
Verma (1971 : 84), have assigned this inscription to the early 
or first half of 1st century A.D, 

Wt propose here 10 examine this dating, both on placo- 
graphic as well as historical grounds. 

In the scrip! of the inscription the following major 
palacographic features are 10 be noted (PUD.). 

(I) the two vmieal strokes $a are almost equal; 

(it) and so are the vertical strokes of pti; 


(i) Sg. -Its characteristic feature, vi 7. the equal i?anon of 
tiie two verticals. may also be seen on the seal and coin of 
Dhanadovu from Sririgavenapura CPIs. 1 A and I B), U occurs 
on the Mathura corns of Ramadatta, 'Sivadaua, Hajgpmasha. 
Rtjuvula and SodSsa (Allan 1936: 179-191: here Fig. 1 and 
Table I)- While Allan places ah these kings in the first century 
B.C-, Sircar (I 965 : 114) puts the last I wo around the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. 

This feature also occurs on the coins of Briliaspatimitra 
H of Knusambi i (Fig. l and Table 1) whom Allan (1936; 151) 
assigns a date in the laic second Canary R r C. According so 
Sliarma (1969 : 23}, however, he may he placed around the 
middle of die first century B,C 

Again, this very feature is noticeable on the PaftchSta 
coins of S-uryamiim, Phalgunim ttra. Bhadraghosha and 
Bh*uiruinitra(Fig. I and Tabic I) who may he placed in the I si 
century B.C. (Allan 1936: 193-199 and cm). Rayehaudhury 
(1938 : 327) identifies Rhadraghosha with Ghosh, the 
scvcaiih king of the Purlnjc list of Sunga Kings 1 . He further 
stales dun 1 Bhumimiuramay be identified wills the Kagvaking 
of Lhe same name - . Both these kings undoubtedly ruled before 
die beginning of the Christian era. 

In the Pabhosa inscriptions (Pis HA and 1 V). which refer 
to the maternal uncle of Briiiaspaiimtira and are ascribed to 
the 1st century B C. by Sircar himself (1965 : 96). the same 
feature may be witnessed in respect of sa. Fdhrer* )894). hew- 
ever, is inclined to place these inscription a bit earlier* i.c_ in 
the second or first century B + C p 


(lii) The various limbs of id join one another at an angle 
(instead of through curves); 

(i v) The lower part of ma is in the form of a mangle, instead 
of being round; 

(v) likewise, the m is angular instead of being round; 

(vi) the back ofjej is not vertical hut is bent in the middle of 
the Inner 

(vii) likewise, the basal line of mi is not straight but bends in 
the middle (except in one case): 

(viU)in me cast, the left arm of yq shows marked inward 
curve; and 

(ia) in most cases the heads or upper parts of die letters are 
thickened 

We will take up every one of these features and discos 
the same in ihc light of evidence from coins, baling and 
inscriptions of a comparable period. (Cf Pis. M V Fig ] and 
Table I.) 

Ob. 4irftn«l?|fuil Si mtty nf India, J*^ Nc» fethL-l IEU»1 


A seating of Agnimltra from Vaisali (PUC) also shows 
die same feature, S.R. Roy, the co-cjtcavMor of the site, is 

inclined to JdcndryAgnim lira with the homonym of the 'Sunga 
dynasty. and places the sealing in the second half of the second 
century B.C 


Thai the iwo verticals of sa had begun to equalize even 
by ihc second half of die second century B .C. is also ai tested 
10 by the Rch inscription (R I1IA> which, according to o r, 
Sharma, refers 10 the Indo-Grcck king Menander and may be 
toed 10 c. 150 B.C. [Sharma 1980: 10) 

(ii) pa. As in die case of so, so also in die case of pa, the 
iwo verticals are of almost equal height (R. TO). This future 
b al» uotiffldjfe on the coins 4tJL Hjgahmha, 

R^uvula and SodSsa (Allan 1936: 183-190; here ffg. J and 
Table R As already stated. Allan places all these kings in the 
F LCntur > B C. < though Sir car (l%5 ; 1 14} would like the Last 
iwo to go to the beginning of ihe firsi ceniury a_D. 

Amongst the inscnpiims that show this equalisation 
feature in respect of/u. mention may be made of one frem 






TABLE SHOWING PALAEOGRAPHIC COMPARISON 
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Kosam (PI. Ill B| and two from Pabbosa (Pts.tlA and IV). All 
[he three inscriptions arc dated even by Sircar (1065 :95-98) 
to the first century B,C But Fuiirer (1894; 241) thought that 
the Pabhosa ones may t* earlier, ascribable to ‘the second or 
first century B_C. 

Ciii) la. -In the AyodhyT inscription the various limbs of 
this letter join one another ■t an angle and not by means of 
curves. This feature is noticeable on the corns of RjTjuvufe 
(Allan 1936: 187; here Fig. 1). In this context, it may also be 
observed that whereas in the case of the AyodhyS inscription 
the right-hand limb is longer and rises to a much greater height 
than docs the left hand one (Pi, ID) m the case of the coin of 
R3juvula, both die limbs have equal heights. Thus, if the 
equalization of the heights of the two vertical limbs Js to be 
regarded as a sign of relative lateness, then the coins of 
Rajuvula will have to be treated as later than the inscription of 
Dhanadcva. and, as a resull, the two rulers intent too, 

In so far as the other inscriptiwis arc concerned, the 
angulation of to is clearly noticeable in those from Kosam 
(PI 1IIB) and Pabhosu [Pis tlA and IV). Thus, if we accept the 
dating or the Rabhnsa irucripoans. as given by Fuhier, to the 
second century B.C., this feature may be taken to have had its 
roots as early as that. 


(iv) mo. -In the AyodhyS inscription (PI. ID), the lower 
pan of this letter forms a triangle instead of circle. This 
feature may be noted on the MathurS coins of R&nadatia, 
Itagamashn, RAjuvula and 'SodSsa (Allan 1936: 179-91), on 
Kausambi coin of Brihaspatiniitra II (Allan 1936:15J) 
(here Fig. t and table I), and on the Vaisali sealing of 
Agmmitra (PI. 1C), the daies of which, as already d ia.M«^ 
above, go hack in the first century B.C. 


In so far the inscriptions are concerned, the uiangulation 
of the lower pan of ma appears in have commenced as early 
as the second century B.C.. as indicated by the early Jain 
inscription from MathurS (Buhler 1894: 195 ff; here Pi. IIB) 
andbytbeRch inscription of Menander (Sharma 1980: Pi. vil; 
here PI. HI A), In the former case, both the rounded as well sj 
the triangular varieties co-exist. The coexistence of both these 
features may also be noted in one of the Pabhrca inscriptions 
(Pt IV) which are dated by Fiihrer (1894:241) to the -second 
or first century B.C.'. The Kosam inscription (PI. Ill B). dated 
by Sircarf 1965:97) m first century B.C., also has this feature. 


r „, ^ ~ Jn U* of vo too, the lower pan is triangular (PI, 

IDVTlus i j also to be oteavod in the case of the seal and coin 

of Dhanadcva from 'Srihgaverapura f Pis. ]A and IB). 

The MathurJ edits of 'Sivadatta and Rljuvuia show this 
feature (Allan 1936: I83'9!; here Fig. 1 and Table IQ, and 
so does the sealing of Agnimim from VaiSali (Pi. IQ. 

...” in ** i f***> ihose from Kosam (PI. ITTR) and 

Pabhosa (Pis QA and IV), which have been dated to the first 

£*2 - C -. tSbC,r 1%5: ***** "tew Wi Aguiar forma' 
am of the lower pan of va -matihii feature ma v 
onginated soil earlier is suggested by the evidence from the 
«riy Jam inscription from Mathura (PJ. fiB). ascribed by 
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Buhler (IS94:I95H) to *the middle of the second century 
B.C.’ 1 

(vil ju.-ln the \yodhy5inscription (PI. ID), the vertical 
tine of this letter show an inward bend in the middle. This 
feature has been taken as a sign of laimcss Since it also occurs 
on the coins of Rajuvula As stated earlier,. Allan dates this 
ruler, to the first ceniury B.C, Whereas Sircar assigns him to 
the beginning of the Christian era. It may, however, be 
observed that this feature is noticeable in the Kosam inserts 
uon (PI. JIIB), dated by Sircar (1965 :97) to the first century 
B.C. m afso in the PabJiosa Inscription No. 1 (Pi |V) 
JSJgnod by Fuhrer (] 894:241) to the ‘Second or first century 

(vii) ns -In the case of this fetter, the horizontal part 
ha* a bend (PI, ID), which too has been taken as a sign of 
lateness. In fact, on this basis Dahejia (1972 ;4I) thinks that 
the AyodhyS insert peon of Dhanadeva may be laicr than even 
that of SoaSsa from Mathurf. 

It may, however, be noted that ihisfeaiun does not occur 

ffSJL^ssr* ‘ irotoM * v • , fo "'" 1 “ »*wi« 

But let that alone. There arc at least two early inscriptions 
w hicb show this very feature in respect of no, viz, (J) theMri v 
fain inscription from Mathura (PI, UB) and Vii) the P*hh,J 

M-98). both these inscriptions are ascribable to the first 
century B.C., though Buhler (1894:195) would like to place 
the first one in the middle oT the second century B.C.' 

Mn) y<rTn dir Ayodhyff inscription (PUD), thin fetter 

** kflat ™ The same has been 
^ken to be a Slgn of comparative lateness of this inseripbou 

° r *** ^ m,*™ ss* 

1972 41) It may. however, be added that the letter y H XC L 

r fc 

“ isni ”« «* *»«“’>> «*rip»n “ 

hot. It 15 held by palaeogmphists that this thick nr t° 

or the upper pan was due to the use of reed den an i ft, ^ ^ 
pen itself came into use at the terirn ^ 

AJD. (Dam 1963:52; Vema I97? : StotJELh? anaa * 
to be an argument in a circle. These scholars . itflliapr>Can 
granted that all (he inscribed material " ff * 

first century A.D. and, therefore, they “* 

nuisi have come Into use a-boui 1 hat ume ^ EW 

But facts point in a different direction On ft 
examination of the Mathura coins in u iS™” 1 

Dahejta (1972 : 39) stated that ‘these cl! ^, 
thickening of the lops of the vcrticak m the le^ *?**** 
five of these kings - Purmhadaita I r. ' c ^ cntts of«least 
Kamadatta and Balabh-uii-, Since 
Ponded the Kshatrapas of Maihuril, toereL^SJ^ ^ 

i-tsssss 
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[ffSmalftfflK*} 


2 A^Up/ITi ^'^1 

(Kktitnpasa Sivadatasn) 


3 A^juVLfnXtJfc' 

f Klutlttpnutt jfatjiinitiyisu) 

XuA^u^q^A^ujJ/ir 

5 fW* 

[MuhtdhttUtjxi&t putmin 
kf, (ititf»i <a Sm In $a*ti ) 

7 *(4,8^ (S'lynntitrasn) 


. . . 

8 uaijiW U’ htnjii rlinu < ru Pfr) 


9 r)J>luFF {Bhadr agho^asa) 

Fig. I Legends 


letters had come into vogue fairly early in the first century B ,C. 
As to the introduction or this new style of writing with the reed 
pen. Dahcjia (1972 :4I) holds : *7he probable source for the 
new style of script evidenced in India on the Mathura coins as 
early as c. 100 B.C. is likely to have been through comaa with 
the Greek dynasties of the north-west.’ In any case, the intro¬ 
duction of this Tenure cannot be attributed to the K&hamipas in 
the First century A.D. 

That this was the case is proved not merely by the 
evidence of coins, but also by that from certain liihic records. 
For example, one may notice very clearly the thickening of 
the upper pans of the letters in both the Pabhosa Inscriptions 
illustrated here (Pis* HA and W). While Fuhrer (1894 : 241) 
places them in the second or first century B.C/, even Sircar 
(1965 i 96) admits that they belong to the first century B.C, 
The Kosam stone inscription {F \. 111B) also shows this very 
feature and Sircar (1965 : 95-96)* again, has no hesitation in 
aligning it to the first century B.C, 

We may now pass on from the field of palaeography to 
that of history. The inscription says that Dhznadeva, king of 
AyodhyJT was 'sixth from Pushy ami era' The msenpuon also 
states that this Pushyamiira had been a SenEfiaii Le. the 
Commander of an army, and had also performed two hur&C’ 
sa^ifices. Both these statements leave little doubt in ideniri 
lying the Pushyamitraof our inscription with the Fushymti- 
tra who was the Commander of the army of Brihadra tha. the 
last Mauryan king, whom he (Pushyamsira) assasmaicd and 
became himself the king (cf. Raychaudhury 1958 ; 306 ft). 
While Pushyamibu himself ruled fmm PSLalipulru, his son 
Agnimitra governed from VtdisA- There appear to have been 
other centres too, of which Ayodhyl was one. Dhartadcvx, the 
ruler of Ayodhy£toofc pndc inbcingconnectcd with Pushjami- 
tra and that is why he mentions the name of the Latter, 


10 ( filttiftumun^a) 

on various corns. 

Now comes the crucial question ; viz, how far was 
Dhanadcva removed in lime from Pushyanutra. Regarding 
this, the inscription only says *FiurAyami^roryo Shaxhshena' 
U. Dhanadcva was sixth from Pushyamiira. it does not state 
the manner in which he was sixth : in ruling succession or in 
genealogical descent 7 And this then becomes a mailer of 
debate Since Pushyamjtra himsdf was ruling from Patalipu- 
tra and his son, Agnimitra. from Vidisa, Dhutadeva, ruling 
from AyodhyU may not have belonged to this direct line of 
succession. There are perhaps greats chances ota genealogi¬ 
cal relationship between the two. In this context, one point 
recorded in the inscription may be of interest Dhanadcva 
mentions the name of his father (Phalgudeva) for whom he 
got a (manorial) structure (kiiana) made Bm he also men- 
lions the name of his mother, Kau^ikr It is thus not unlikely 
that Dhanadcva was related to Pushyamitru through the side of 
his mother, and was sixth in genealogical descent from him. 

Scholars have raised eyebrows over the use of the term 
'Puskyomitrasya* which is in the sixth case Normally it 
should have been 'PushyamuriL I* i.c, in the fifth case f Fun 
cfamf Vibhakhti}. Some scholars have thus tried to say that* 
because of the sixth case, Dhanadeva may have been a brother 
of Pushy amitra (cf. EJ h Vol XX. pp 54-581 This seems quite 
improbably both palfieogripbicaily as well historically. We 
have to accept thi s grammatical aberration us either a genuine 
mistake resu 11 mg from lack of adequate grammatical expertise 
on the port of the composer of the text, or as a permissible 
usage of the Lime That this may have been genuine mistake of 
the composer is suggested by another mistake m the second 
line of the text. Herein die term used is *dhntma rajna' .whereas 
according U> the grammatical rule it should have been 'tihar 
marajeivi* 

Leaving this grammatical debate aside, it would appear 
Lhai Dhaitiideva was sixth in genealogical descent from 
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ftishyairiiira, Bui this relative position would not give us un 
absolute dale for Dhanadeva, At One same time, from known 
cases a generation 1 may be computed around 20 years or + u 
the most, 25 years. (Ii crniM be less if the relationship is through 
females,} Since Pushyamitra ruled from 1S7-1S1 B.C. 
( Raychaudhuiy 1953 : 315). and there intervened four genera- 
dons between Pushyami tra and Dhanadeva, the Inner may be 
placed around die middle of the first century R,C- 
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RAKTA-LOKE 'S VAR A IN INDIAN BUDDHIST ART 


Shashi Asthana* 


The Nauon.il Museum. New Delhi acquired a miniature 
bronze image representing a Buddhist Deity in the year 1 ‘>65. 
As die image was purchased from a dealer its exact find spot 
is unknown. 

The image presents a two armed maJc figure sealed in 
Padmasofui on the pericarp of a high double lotus pedestal 
mounted on a meianguLu base. With his right bund he is 
shown engaged in opening the petals of a lotus which is held 
in the left hand. He is dressed midkott undo scarf, whose ends 
are fluttering on either side, passing over the upper arms and 
hack. Further, a piece of deer skin is shown Hung on his left 
shoulder. He is adorned with a crown ornamented with three 
crests, The crest in the centre shows a liny image of Dhyfini 
Buddha Amillbha seated in dhyatui mudra* He is provided 
with caidisc & torque, bracelets anil headed sacred thread. The 
face is sorentc and calm. 

Its provenance may be Himalayan region-Kashm ir as the 
form of his face and of the lotus petals of the pedestal would 
suggest- However, ihe form of the crest of the crown is of 
chamba lineage. On the basis of style this image could be 
dated to the 9ih-HHh century A_D. This is the only image of 
its own kind in the National Museum collection (Sire 12,8 x 
b.Semacc No. 65.133. Fig. t. 

The presence of Dhyahi Buddha Amimbha on his ereSt 
dearly reveals his identity as one of his qumaiinns. BcsidfL? 
AvBloItJte'svare, ihs^e arc only two male cmnaiioiu of this 
Dhyjfa-i Buddha: MaMbala and Saptasatika Hayagr-iva. As 
the iconography of both these deities is completely different 
from the iconography of the image in question, the latter may 
Fall under the category of Avalokrie'svara. Bodhisatlva 
A va Lot ite 's vara manifests himself in a number of forms for she 
sake of the ignorant people and to bring salvation so ihe 
mankind. Amongst his fifteen different forms, mcmiooed in 
the Sddhanamaia/ only two are relevant for this study : Rails 
Ldkcs^ara and Vajradhanna* as both are similar to each other 
in form and posture. According xoStiithsiruimTiUrbotii arc two 
armed, seated in PadmasaiuihoMing the lotus stalk in left hand 
and blossoming the petals with the nghi hand, 

The Vajradharma form of Avaiokiie svm has been de¬ 
scribed vividly in s-adhaMa No. 10 of the Sfidhamjmald' men¬ 
tioned below : 

"Tam siiam rahammom Ua padmaragasamadyiitLm l 
PaficobuddhamukiaadMnrQM harsenoiphuthilocamm II 
Vamaio spardhaya ndhm dhrtvJsoda spotrak&m t 
Padmam 1 ika 'sayanlaiiaa krdi dakzinapamnJ II 


May-uropan mndhyajtkt nisanmm ChMJnvnanJtite / 

Sattyaparyafikamabhufya sa 'srng&rarasGtsavtnk If 

CattyanitihsihamahCskarjttii K-magdraviharimm t 

BhRvayti Vajradhanrwgrytm mtyam Bodhim AvdpnuyoT 

Sadhanamdln pJS 

“The worshipper should conceive himself as excellent 
Vajradfianm. of reddish white completion, bright as the 
Fadmar^ga gem, who bears the effigies of ihe Five DhySxti 
Buddhas on the crown. His eyes beam with delight; and he 
holds with pride the stem of a Iotas with sixteen petals in his 
left hand and with the right causes it to blossom against his 
chest. He sits on the moon over lotus on the back of a 
peacoek.enjoys his seat of the animal and displays the de¬ 
lightful sentiment of amotr. Be moves in the sanctum of the 
catlya, the place for great performances, He (the worshipper) 
certainly receives the Bodhi wh ! meditates (upon him) in this 
manner."* 

In SMhanam^lI 1 only two sOriha nos arc prescribed for the 
worship of Rakta -Lokesvara. S3dluir:u no. 37 projects hln] as 
four armed bolding the noose, the goad, the bow and arrow-, 
while in SSdhana no, 38, given below, he is coocdved as two 
armed which is relevant to the present study. 

*.. Rakiavarnami _ } AmitSbhagarbkaja- 

tfimtikidadharnm vdKiaka/agrh^itarak^p&dsmubUJccadakii 
nakarena vita say a Main vividHalankaraxaxtrn 
vibhii^usitam _“ Sddkmamoia p.S4 

"The W'orihjppef should think himself as Rakm-Lofcc'svara 
of red colour having a j&iSmukum (crown of matted bair) 
bearing the effigy of Amitahha. He carries the red lotus in the 
left hand, and opend its petals with the rigju and is decked in 
various omamems and dress 

A study of both these sJklhanas dealing with vajradharma 
and Rakta-Lokc'svara reveals the fact that inspite of ihe idem 
tidal mudra there are some distinguishable marks of each of 
die two images. Thus, while vajradhanma is provided with the 
peacock as a vehicle, Rakut-Lokesvara docs™>t seem to have 
my association with this bird. Secondly, while the sadhana 
provides the effigies of all five Dhyun-i Buddhas to 
vajradharma. ii recommends the effigy of Amitlbha to Rakia- 
Loke svara However, where both these distinctive murks arc 
absent for one reason or the other, the imago is obviously 
difficult to be idcmified. 

Tn the absence of peacock and with die presence of Dbyanf 
Buddha Amtilbha on the crown of the deity in question, its 
identification with die Rakta-Luko svara, therefore, appears lo 
be beyond doubt also because the sftrihana describes itas red in 
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colour and we actually find traces of red paint on this image, As 
per ilic siftmna he is two armed aid is seated crossiegged on 
a lotus pedestal. He carries the Ted lotus (traces of red paint on 
the petals of die lotus still visible) in the left band and opens the 
petals to blossom st with the right hand. The face is benign. 

The images of Rakla'hDke'xvora and Vajradftonm are 
very few in Indian ml- The only Other identical image is 
presaitly housed in a private collection at Zurich, published 
by PPaF. h belongs to Swat or some Western Himalayan 
region and dated to the Hih century A_D. Another bron/e 
image of two armed Rakta-Loke'svara dated to 9th- 10Lh cen¬ 
tury is found ai Achyufrajpui 1 where he is draped 'mmonmriya 
and usuxriya covering the left shoulder only. He is bejewelled 
with ornaments. His hands are shown near the chest while his 
le ft palm holds a lotus. the right (me is in attitude of opening the 
petals. AS die bronze is considerably weathered the details are 
mostly locL- 

Two stone sculptures from NaLanda and three from Rat- 
nagin are also to be considered m this context. There are two 
images carved on a stone votive stupa at Ratnagir i' Both of 
them are in the posture of causing a lotus to blossom forth 
with die right hand poised near the chesL Both of them are 
devoid of Dhyflh-i Buddha's images. However, as the pedestal 
of one of the image presents a peacock in faint lines, its itten- 
h flcati on with Vajradharmain is by and large definite. How¬ 
ever, the other one, due to the absence of any distinctive mark 
defies exact identification. Still. the possibility of its being 
Rakta-Loke'savaia can not ccampietely be ruled ouL 

The thiid one is slightly complex. 11 A large stele from the 
same site, presents a two armed male diety seated cross le ggad 
on a lotus pedestal and engaged in opening the petals of a 
lotus. Mount peacock is absent. However, five Dhyin-i Bud¬ 
dhas are present on the crest. The most important feature of this 
image is that the stele is carved with the four female deities, two 
on top and two on bottom. The upper ones have been idenlififid 
as Aryi Saraswali who is marked with a lotus with a book on 
top. 1 The lower ones are identified as TM and Bhrikut-n, All of 
them are seated in 
with right hand in varad mudrd. 

The irkutiflcaiion of this image Is difficult. The preserve 
of the effigies of five DhySn-i Buddhas on ihc crown makes 
him as Vajradhamo while the presence of Arya-Saraswaii^ 
T3r3 and Bhrikut-i crate some doubt in accepting this kkfui- 
fLcation. There is no textual reference to this iconography in all 
its details. However, the four armed Rakia-Lokc svara has a 
provision or two female companions Tara and Bbrikmi in 
Sadhana No. 37. But his auributes are cofrtpletdy different 
from these. Therefore only tentatively one can identity it as 
vajradharma. Here the mention of a few images from Hlora 
which have been identified by Gupta as Rakta-Lokasvara will 
not be out of comeif Seven sculptures from Biota present a 
Bodlusatxva with hil right hand in varad mudrd and left 
holding a full blown lotus. Got of seven three are standing 
straight and rests are sealed in different positions. He ss 
fiankod by TH and Bhrikm^i. Ax both these goddesses 
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are described as the companions of four-urmed Raktt- 
Lofcesvora in $(tfhammdtdGupteha&)ftenxiT]&l these images 
as of Rakta-Loke^svara. However, none of these carry the at¬ 
tributes of this particular deity. Therefore the identification 
based on the onl y presence of the companion deities ,Ls very un¬ 
likely. 

SimiLary, two stone sculptures from Nolands also pose the 
same problem. Both are dated to 10th century A D/These have 
been identified as Vajtadharma by SaraswaiT 11 Both of them 
are portrayed in cro&j4egged posture seated on lotyf pedestal 
with bands causing a lotus to blossom fonh, While one of them 
clearly reveals its identity as Vajradharma though its pedestal 
mounted on peacock, the other htallcxs stone sail prnre creates 
some doubt in accepting it as Vajmdhanrmsince its pedestal is 
mourned era the back of two lions. The textual reference 
associating lion with Vajradharma or R^kta-Loke 'svam is ixtf 
known so tar. therefore, it is difficult to identify with any two 
of these. 


There is another very interesting image from Swat Vjd- 
tey. presently housed in die Metropolitan Museum, New 
Voik, This has been identified as Vajr&dhorma Lokc'svara 
By PPoi.n It is dated to the 9th century A.D. However, its 
incorographic ftaiures are very complex and therefore worth 
reviewing here. The bronze image presents a four armed male 
dei ty seated in VojraparydtSsami an a double lotus prd r ^ al 
mounted on curious looking birds. Hk major pair of hands 
is vigaged hi opening the lotus bud. Bow and arrow are held 
in the rear hands He is dressed in Dhoti and scarf and adorned 
with jewelled ornaments. A tiny image of Dhyani Buddha 
Amiiabha is shown an the crown Pal Ms indeimfied these 
birds as peacocks and therefore, he takes this deny as 
Vajradharma, However, while distinguishing dm btome 
from Raic m-Lake's vara be mentions that the gesture of the 
principal hands is common u, both RakiaLokesvira md 
Vapadharma but the former is further distinguished by the 
eHigyaf AmiLabha in his crown, while the latter is to be gi ven 
peacock as his nioum. Surprisingly both arc present in this 

n addil ™ lhi( ^ ima S« V2r i« from the text. The 
SSabanmM prescribes only two aim for Vajradhanaa 
c nira while he is shown here four armed, two carrying 
bow and arm w w hich are neither die attributes of Vajrarthamta 
nor of two unned Ftakta-Loke'svara, 

In order to justify ihe bow and wrow in die hands of 
Vjjradharma. Pal» has shown ^ faj nujng 

dut VajraJharma and Manju'sr-j who sometimes 
^Bihese annbutes (ooThese two auricles are very popular 

ever iiisianir gt>dltes,cs m Budt0 «s' paniheoo. How- 
anXTS? 11 *** there two 

t0 "°°“ ** ^ form ol four 

Maflju'sr-i & SV ' 3Ta ' which ** nwre relevant here than 

Buddha *“*»*. which is the 

*Sws ™!i‘^r 1 ******■the bow and 

3KSS1? “ r ' ar ™ d cream 

'T g his image as Vajnidharma Lokt svara 
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Tconographic elements of all the three deilises (Vajradhaima 
and i wo forms gfRak us Loke s vara j are fused tnimkcng this 

idEL 
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URBAN AND PALACE WATER WORKS DURING 
THE MUGHAL PERIOD 


Mohd. AfzaJ Khan* 


The Mughals. from the bcginrmg, realized the necessity 
of laying out elaborate water-works in India. Babur had ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction with the absence ur artificial water 
channels or aqueducts in India : "Except for the rivers and 
here and there standing waters, there is little "running-water’. 
So much so is this that towns ami countries subsist on the 
water of wells or on such as collects in tanks during the 
rains." 1 By the scarcity of ‘nmning water’, what he actually 
mean! is explained by the author of the Ma'asit-iSaiimi who 
writes : "Unlike Iran the inhabitants of India do not have 
running water and clear water springs in their houses and 
gardens: they just depend on the water of wells, ponds and 
rivers and never think of bringing this water into their 
dwellings and gardens"/ bt 1623-24 Pietro Della Valle also 
makes somewhat similar observations. 1 

The hydraulic enterprises of the early Mughals, besides 
the construction of bath, baalu and laying-oui of gardens, 
included the renovation of old water-works in Delhi and other 
parts of the empire. Abul-Fazl mentions dial Fitoz Shah's 
Jamuna Canal was repaired by Shihabuddin Ahmed Khan as 
it bad silted during the early years of Akhar’s reign 4 Shah 
Jahan also re-excavated and nr-aligned the same canal and 
brought ns water upto Delhi and renamed It as Nahr-i Bifusfu. s 
The Shaft Nghr canal was also excavated during his reign in 
order to provide sufficient water to the inhabitants of Lahore.* 
Lachhmi .Narain Shafiq refers to the construction of a cam l in 
1614 m Khirki after its conquest by Jahangir Later in the 
feign of Aurangzeb. Khan-1 Jahan Koka]lash excavated an¬ 
other canal to which one more big canal (Nahr-i orunj was 
added in 1747*, 

Lakes, natural as well as artificial, also sough: alien Iron 
of the Mughals. Near Fatchpur Sikn a dam was constructed 
under Akhar’s direction, and a large lake created by this 
means, writes Mcmscnatc. ’not only was a copious supply of 
water assured, but the discomfort of the dimale was miti¬ 
gated ’ During his stay in Ajmer Jahangir is said to have 
reconstructed the dam on the Nil Tal in 1616 which had 
broken long back.’ The artificial lakes were built of stone, 
with stairs at several angles and sometimes an island and a 
garden in the middle of which access was provided hy a 
causeway. 1 * 

A large number of ornamental tanks and. reservoirs of 
diverse nature and dimensions have also been reported by 
contemporary and later sources Ham is the common term 
but sometimes, especially in the case of garden tanks, ia{, 
ttilab and uLn> are also used ill signifying a masonry lank 
Thus, Cunningham refers io Guru Ka Tal near Sikandra, "and 
most of the 17th century travellers n> Gopi talno in Surat 11 
Jahangir describes a great square Link ftafotrjw (hr middle of 
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the Nur Manzil garden at Agra which was filial with min 
water. Whenever, due to the excess of heat, the tank dried up 
it was suppl ied by the well water. 11 Some of the big tanks were 
centrally provided with beautiful buildings and gardens and 
causeways leading to them. Bhtmsen mentions two big tanks 
Ualdb-i Kahn) in the courtyards of the two gardens in the fort 
of Ahmadnagar, Of these the Bagk i Fanih garden had a 
three storyed building which was known as Mamar iSaba to 
the Deccan is, 14 In 1632. feeler Mundy saw a square tank called 
‘f rinuid hrntao at Ftrozabad near Agra. It had a Tair octago¬ 
nal building in the centre with a causeway leading to il, 11 


JWij J4 or step wells, an old Indian invention, were an 
important part of the Mughal water-works. They are multi- 
chambered and sometimes multi-stoned streanrcs' 1 with Bights 
of steps leading down to the water. While the steps provided 
direct access to the water level at the bottom, the side 
chambers served as summer retreats. What the Mughals 
added to these was an elaborate Persian wheel upparalus for 
raising waie\ Babur's warn (baolij. a chambered-well i(} x 
If) yards in the Agra Fort, was a three smryed building the 
lowest-storey containing three rooms each of which owned 
on the descending steps. In dry seasons the water was [W1C step 
below the bottom chamber, while during monsoons it some¬ 
times touched the top storey. In the middle storey an mocr 
chamber was made which connected with the domed butldfcg 
m which the bullock turned the well-wheel. The top S10rev 
was a single room, reached from two sides of the enclosure 
above the well head by 5 or 6 steps. At the side of this weli was 
another, the bottom of which was gi half the depth of the first 
and into which w a[cr came from the first one when the 
bullock turned the wheel in the domed building. This .second 
well, which practicaliy served as a storage lank was also fined 
Wtih a Wheel by means of which wale w* lif^ abovc ^ 
earned ajong the ramparts to the high garden 4 | n FdtcT) 
Sikn Aitar built several buolh of winch ihe two most 
tmponani and largest ones - the northern water-w. irks and the 
WtUh em water-works have been surveyed and described by 
many scholar, with figures and iltdstmtireis Water waJ 
raised several singes up to the top level bv means n f i Vrs , 

^| CCi t re!?*£ thC SilJe ch ^^™«f Ihe well, drawn bj 
bullocks, The waicr Was s, OTC£ j inio overhead storage tarks 

AutoK, are s,fcra. „ „ h „» ^ " 

fancLanM in «iah a Occp w n raramjsl Sv a taw ,,J 
structure ? B u P er 


was JlluwJ in Akbar’s atcliar at Fuieh pui vkfl a Pej 
wheel a shown drawing water mto the palace garden. 
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gearing is shown alop of a Song vertically fixed shaft or axJc 
which rotates the wheel with chain of pots above while the 
oxen arc moving below. The water can be seen flowing from 
a high channel attached to the trough and from this higher 
channel the water shown railing into a storage tank from 
where it is being drained into another Lank “ (FIs. T and 2). 
It may therefore, he presumed that a similar system was used 
in the water-works of Faichpur Sikri. The bullocks could be 
on fhe ground, while the wheel moved by vertical shaft and 
gearing poured water Into channels at a considerable height 
above. This is however corroborated by the two paintings 
from preserved in the victoria and Albert (V & 

A) Museum London, showing the northern waterworks near 
the elephant gate. The first painting 11 depicts construction of 
the gate and water works in progress . The pcrsian wheel with 
chain of pots is vertically fined above the well with a 
horizontal sale (nol visible). On the roof of a nearby pavilion 
of equal heighi fi e, parndel to the wheel axle) a water 
channel is being made lo join Hie trough (yet lo be made) 
near the wheel {PI 3). The seconds a later illustration of 
post construction period, taken at the time of Akhar’s return 
to fatchpur sikri after his victory in Gujarat (1573), shows 
two persaan wheels fixed on two wells built at different 
levels (one over the other). The arched openings of die side 
rooms in the adjoining wall suggest the whole structure 
being a multi-storyed building and that the bullocks proba¬ 
bly moved in the side chambers. CPI. 4). 

The Mtrat-i Ahmadt, mentions that the people of Gujarat 
constructed books and such other buildings for the public 
benefit and also as works of charily One of these public 
buddings wU the Daki/i BaoU r a three stOTeyed structure 
supported by stone pillars. It was consmicled in scuh a way 
that whatever amount of waicr was needed, one had to open 
the mouth of the well, clean (or dig) out before water could 
be taken. A passage from the top led through the flight of 
steps down to the water in such a way dial the traveller, 
without any difficulty, could reach the bottom and drink 
water by his own hands.® 

In Bijapur we nolice several big and small haaiis and 
tank* which supplied the city with water the yrarrotind The 
Taj Baori, the Oumd Baori, Mubarak Khan's Baori and the 
Jama Masjid Rood are some of the important ba&ns there* 

Birka or the underground rainwater cistern or well also 
occupied an important place in the Mughal urban and paisa* 
water-works . It appears that these underground wells served 
as emergency tanks. Thus, Jahangir writes abou l Ahmadabad 
that water here is scarce and sandy, and the lank situated out 
side the city always remains dry except for the monsoon 
days; the wells were generally saline (shot) and brackish 
Uaikh} and the lakes situated in the vicinity of the diy have 
become braddsh as p result of the use of soap by the 
bleachers there. There fore, great men and nobles of ihe city 
constructed birkas and fill them during monsoon perind with 
rain water and then use their water throughout the next year 
which he believed turns unhygienic because to air entered 
into the tanks for ihc long time.® In 1603 (I0t3 A-H-l the 


author of Ma* QSir-i Rahtmi, along with has master Khw aja 
AhuJ Turhuii. Just for the sake of pleasure and amuse- 
mem visited the fan of Ash and climbed its roof It was a very 
high En l L L on which there was level land over half a Luroh in 
which some springs of water (Chashma i Ah} were situated, 
some btrkas had also been constructed out of precaution so 
that If there happened a drought and the springs stopped 
flowing these birkas could still supply water* In the court¬ 
yard of the Jama Masjid of Fatchpur Sikri a birka was 
constructed for the same purpose it can still be seen and now 
collects rain water ihraup underground channels. Jahangir 
says that it was burlt to conserve min water, as the water was 
scanty and bad in Faiehpur Sikri,, so that the Shaikh's descen¬ 
dants and other saints who acted as caretakers fmujawir) of 
this mosque could be supplied with water Ihe whole year 
round P 

Like Ahmadabad, in Cambay also we find that in big 
houses, such as those pf merchants, rain w-aier reservoirs were 
established. The tem jvmxa/ repeatedly occur in ihe docu¬ 
ments sometimes comprising one abdm Khnm and two 
khum-i ah f all signifying the water amenities in the house¬ 
holds* 

In BurharTpur the Tapti water was not consumed by iht 
Inhabitarns. Abdur Rahim Khan-i Khjman introduced .tamer 
subterranean strings of wells 10 catch ihe water percolating 
from the hills and bring it IP the centre of the valley: through 
conduits it was drawn into masonry reservoirs, From these 
reservoirs water was distributed to ihe town by meatis of day 
or stone pipes. These pipes were furnished, at short intervals, 
with tall hollow columns of masonry which served the pur¬ 
pose of stand pipes From which the water could be drawn oH?* 
The author of Mq* avr-i Bahimi tells us Lhat it was Abdur 
Rahim Khan-i Khamm who Airing his governorship in Jahangir's 
rtign, constructed the Karh allowing ihc water of a spring to 
flow into the city of Buriumpuf, for a distance four kurohx or 
two farsang from the l4l Bagh. The spring was one kuroh on 
ihe other side of the garden. He named it Stibil Kqfai Anxm 
ijf, Tor the service of humanity", so ihai everyone could be 
bencfiitcd from it. w Subsequently, From Lai Bagh upto the 
Jama Masque which lies in the centre of the city a water canal 
was excavated. He also constructed a stone Lank in the mosque 
for ablution in which water was supplied from this canal. The 
inhabitants of ihc dty also carried water from this canal to 
their houses The canal passed through the residence of the 
governor and also ran by or through several houses (manazil} 
Of the citizens Of Burtianpur. ,J 

It may be pointed mu Lhal Abdur Rahim Khan-i khanan 
made the experiment of Kariz rie. subterranean water chan¬ 
nels for catching waier from the hills for the first time in 
Burhanpur and thus introduced the Persian technique of 
Qanai in Indian water works. This underground watercem- 
vcyance was achieved by means of a series of wells sunk ai a 
certain distance from one another and linked by a gallery 
{(Janas). The water tapped by this method flows gently 
through the Qanai towards the centre of habitation it supplies, 
or irrigates,” 
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The author of fiqfl (C. 1600) however, claims thai 
Ahmadnagar had alre&iy free flowing Qmai (Qanat-i I arty a) 
which was still noc practised in India, 51 This means that the 
Ahmadnagar wafer-works should be given precedence in 
lime over ihose of Buihanpur laid Out by Abdur Rahim khan- 
i Khartum. , 

We have seen thai rain-wafer was generally supple¬ 
mented by lakes, tanks, subterranean aqueducts, reservoirs 
and canals. Water was drawn from these sources by means of 
Persian wheel (also called fahat* and charkh^ charm (also 
known as pur and mat}* and dhcnkh or the leva - contrivance 
The last, Needham suggests, was the oldest and simplest 
mechanism known to the Islamic west by iu Arabic name of 
Shodnf u Babur looked down upon charm as a laborious 
and filthy method, while the rahat interested him very 
greatly. 14 

Is appears that whereas Persian wheel was the more 
prevalent, device in North India, 14 in the Deccan char as and 
dhenJdi were the common methods of lifting water. Thus in 
Hyderabad state the ordinary mot or leather bucket was the 
common waier^lift and was worked by a pairofGxen. On the 
hanks of rivers and streams the yatam or bhudki (a lever like 
contrivance) was used by one or two men. 15 In the royal 
palaces of Bijapur the reservoirs were filled from nearby 
weiii h the water being drawn up by a mof M In Jahaiuira's 
garden at Sum! water was lifted out of the well by Oxen to 
supply the main channel running in the middle of the gar* 
den. 54 

The water so drawn was brought into the cities by means 
of underground ptpes There was always a smah tank (catch- 
meni) at the entry point which,, Be ter Muridy has rightly 
conceived, was made so that dirt in the water might setile 
there before it ran into distributive channels, 4 * From the 
second tank the water was allowed to run s lowly into the open 
channels or underground papes.- 

Clay or earthenware pipes were commonly used but 
sometimes stone pipes and later leaden pipes are also men¬ 
tioned. The clay pipes were glazed Bom inside. The pipes 
were also built imo the thickness of the walls traces of which 
can still be seen in //ammanu (baths) at Fatchpur Sikri and 
other places,* 1 The workmanship of piping is also interesting. 
Li appears that pipes were smaller in length and were made 
with ashoulderon one end into which the next pipe fitted, the 
whole being then embedded in concrete; 4 * at comers they 
were curved so as to enable One to lap over the other 41 The 
pipes varied in dimensiorL Smith mentions glazed pipes 4^ 
diameter and to" thick in Hakim's bath at Faiehpur Sikri. 


Fuhrer gives 20" in diameter and 4" in depth at Motion [ chid 
District Urmao, and R Nath in Taj Mahal finds pipes 
measuring 6 to 9 inches in diameter.* 1 

It seems that leaden and copper pipes were used for 
fountains and showers etc. In Cordova, under Abdtir Rahman 
Ill (012-960) however, the leaden pipes were used in bringing 
water from the mountain springs and then conducted to 
numerous basins, tanks and fountains 43 In the 17th cemury 
Iran use of leaden pipes seems to have been common. 44 In Taj 
Mahal copper pipes are said to have been used, 41 Over head 
tanks were constructed to mure adequate pressure in the 
fountains and jets in the palaces and gardens. 41 

We know little about the purification of water, if turned 
impure, during the Mughal period. However, the Mughal 
emperors were quite bygeme-conscious as Jahangir criticises 
the people of Ahamadahad for storing water in the under¬ 
ground hirkas without exposing n to air for the whole year 
which, says he, obviously caused diseases, 44 In 163b Petsaen 
found people of Achbal in Kashmir using water of Saluara 
lake after boiling because the water was not sweet and 
healthy. The king and nobles had their wsier carried from a 
distant place where the water was clear and snow while.** 


That the Mughal emperors were conscious of good water 
is further corrobormed by the establishment of a separate 
department for drinking water, Abdar Kham. by Akbar, 
which forms the subject of separate chapter in Ain4Akban, u 
Akbar called water *the source or the life (Abi Hayai), Be 
Always used Ganges water whether at home or on travel, 
which was supplied in sealed jars from Soron.* Bernier 
comments that water in Delhi is full of impurities, and feds 
satisfied when Danishmand Khan assured him a surahi (clav 
poc) of Ganges water every morning. 11 


Thus we find that indignance of dm Mughals from Babar 
onwards, for the erode water devices before their coming 
appears to be justified. Soon after their conquest of India, a 
serious it tempt was made to refurbish the water resources 
which were not only aesthetically committed but technology 
cally superior as well. The real impetus was given to this 
industry when Akbar established a separate depan men t of 
water in his conn. It was under the Mughajj that a wide use 
of running w ater came imo its own in India, Canals were dug 
underground channels constructed and sophisticated ham 
mams with die facility of mixing cold and hoi water. estab¬ 
lished. The surviving monuments and gardens of the Mughal* 
bear testimony to the fervour with which the water devices 
were shaped and introduced in the country during the iGth 
and 17th century India. 
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KNAPPING TECHNIQUE AND CRAFT SPECIALIZATION . 

AN ETHNOARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION IN GUJARAT 

Valentine Rou* and Jacques Pelegrin* 


The concept of craft specialization is one of die main 
criteria in archaeology to describe both the complexity 
of societies as well as the process of urbanization (Bmmfiel 
and Earle. 1987. Dow 1985, Evans 1978, Rice 1981. Tosi 
1984)- According u> the authors, the term special] ration 
refers to full-time Of part-time, independent affiliaicd 
specialists, with several or a single source of income. As foe 
US, we will rficiinp nsh in the framework ©T this study : 

technical specialization: the exclusive production by a sub¬ 
group of individuals, of goods consumed by the community 
(village or regional community): these goods may or may not 
be a source of income; 

techno-economic specialization: the production of goods by 
a mb-grouft of individuals who draw an economic income 
from them (through exchange or sale on the village or 
regional stale). 

On the basis of these definnitions, we turned our atten¬ 
tion u> the material evidence significant of technical and/or 
economic specialization, independently of the question con¬ 
cerning the reasons for specialization which, {rcdictably. 
vary de pen ding on the socio-economic milieu- The objec¬ 
tives of our study are defined as research into regularities 

between matrnial facts and specialization (Gallay 1986,1989). 

and into conditions of their utilization for archaeological 
interpretation* 

To company with this objective, two techniques of 
northwest India were studied : 

the wheel-throwing technique of ceramic pots in Haryana and 
Rajasthan. 

the knapping technique of agate and camelian beads in 
GujanU- 

Whcd-tbrown pots and hard stone beads are pan of the 
Indus archaeological assemblages. Wheel-throwing is men¬ 
tioned right from the 5th millenium BC (Samzun 1988). It 
follows the coiling technique. Beads are also knapped out of 
hfl iH gone* right bom the 5th millenium BC. Their leclwo- 
morpbological evolution is marked by a peak attained during 
the Harappan period (first half of the 3id millenium) charac¬ 
terized by the long, tubular cornelian beads (see particularly 
kenoyer 1986. Mackay 1943. Ran 1973.1979 Vidak 198S). 

In the framework of this article, our results on the wheel- 
throwing technique will be very briefly presented (foe details, 
see Rous, 1989). Our aim is to discuss in comparison with 
another case, the value of our conclusions and the application 
of the “craft spatiatizatim" hypothesis to objects other than 
wheel-thrown ceramics or carnelian beads. 

On Fro*h Botany. 2 Awwiguti Road M«w Delhi 


India appeared 10 be a privileged place for investigating 
into material Tacts relating 10 die Indus civilization : such as 
ihe wheel-throwing technique, as knapping of camciian beads 
etc. 

knapping of beads at khambat 


Research hypothesis 

Our reaseaxnh objective war defined in relation to the 
results of on earlier study on the wheel-throwing technique 
(Roux, 1989), This study is based m observational and 
experimental data which demonstrate on the one hand Una die 
throwing technique is a complex one. on account of the 
numerous parameters which intervene (physical and motor 
parameters), and on the other hand that it involves a long 
apprenticeship. 

For the purpose of archaeological interpretation, we pro¬ 
posed the following hypothesis : the wheel-throwing tech¬ 
nique is si gnifi cant of technical specialization on account of 
the investment in time and skill which all the groups in the 
community are not able to pul in. The terms of the hypothesis 

arc dependent on a strictly functional relationship. We do not 

want to say (hat a technique, by itself, is the determining 
factor of rafiflin socio-economic milieu or socio-economic 
structures (ex. Balfel, 1973). But it is possible to think that 
only m l [yin .socio-economic milieu enable long and difficult 
learning techniques to appear and to persist, at the cost of 
specialization by a sub-group. Our hypothesis is applicable to 
every human group, taking into account of the relationship on 
which it is based : “wheel-throwing technique - long and 
difficult apprenticeship” and die context in which at is valid- 
In other words, it must be appl icable to every archaeological 
site where wheel-thrown ceramics are present 

One of the ways to support this hypothesis is to study for 
other crafts the relationship between the apprenticeship vari¬ 
able and die phenomenon of craft specialization. In this 
perspective, we made a study on the manufacture of agate and 
camciian heads at khambat (Camhay) (ethnocuchneological 
investigation. V. Roux, technological study, J. Pelcgrin. 
archaeological study. MJ_ Inszan). 

Study at Khambat 

More precisely, we approached the problem of speciali¬ 
zation through an analysis of the knapping technique and of 
the relationships between the socio-economic status of die 
craftsmen and the types of bead manufactured. The Study of 
these relationships will involve the successive analyses of a) 
the levels of performance displayed in the knapping of the 
different types of beads, b) the competence required for the 
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different performances, c) the duration of apprenticeship 
associated with die scijuisilion of this coinpciEBce. The 
performance includes the knowledge and the know-how 
invoked in the manufacture of the finished products, The 
competence re hues to the knowledge and the know-how 
actually possessed by the craftsman. Regularities will be 
brought out between beads manufacturing and tcLhno-eco- 
nomic specialization; their fields of application will be dis - 
cussed. 

The knapping activity lakes place in an ethnographic 
framework - the manufacturing process and organization of 
the production - which we present hereafter. The presentation 
will be restricted to the information required for an under¬ 
standing or the study, 

1. ETHNOGRAPHIC context 
1.1 Manufacturing process 

The different beads manufactured at Khambat are all in 
various coloured and/zonod cha l c e donies - In the rough state, 
they are pebbles extracted from the Narmada terraces 200 Km 
southeast of Khambat (Raianpur. Bhanich district). The* 
pebbles are sorted out on the spot, then earned by truck, 

A primary beat treatment is carried out to give the rough 
material, originally “dry” and fibrous, a finer grain suited to 
knapping. Repeated heat treatment is applied to carocUara. 
yellow chalcedonies in the rough stale which become red 
when heated; the latter art the most prized- 

Qnce the stones have cooled they are knapped by 
indiroctrevcrsc percussion which we will describe further on 
hi detail. The beads are then ground either on carborundum 
wheels (.artificial vitrified carbosiUcium), or in dry rotating 
wooden drums; the rubbing of the beads against each other 
abrade them while grinding down their shape. It can reduce 
their sire by half. 

The bead is then drilled with the help of a bow-drill, The 
bead is held in a wooden frame while the craftsman bolds the 
drill with the left band, and with the right hand he makes the 
how execute a front to back movement which makes ibiMJrili 
turn in an alternating circular rotation- The drilling is done in 
two stages, each of the halves of the length of the bead being 
drilled from the distal and proximal ends respective! y J , 

The polishing and glossing is generally done in rotating 
wooden drums which rant slowly with water mixed with 
emery dust (for the polishing operation) and with detergent 
and chalcedony dust (for the glossing operation). Faceted 
and large fragile objects are polished by hand on wheels 
r pflftr of lacquer and of carborundum dust- They ait glossed 
on wheels made of lacquer and of chalcedony Husl 

1.2. Organization of the production 


workshops located in the city. These workshops employ 2 to 
15 workers. A tots! of a dozen workshops employ 10 to 15 
workers while about fifty of them employ between 2 to 5 
workers Within the workshops, the operations of heating, 
fcnapping and sometimes grinding are executed. The drilling 
and polishing operations (generally including grinding) are 
done outside by some specific enterprises. These operations 
are financed by the workshops which, at the end, get back the 
finished products and sell them. Seven to ten workshops 
export directly abroad. The others market their production 
through traders. The orders are distributed, among the work¬ 
shops according to the quality of the products : one must 
distinguish the workshops which produce superior quality 
objects (their number is very limited, on account of the small 
demand for these products), from workshops whose produc¬ 
tion is of an inferior qual ity (75% of cases). The number of 
the latter has increased during the last ten years with the very 
repid development of an international market for "costume 
jewellery. In these workshops, the workers are paid on apiece 
hnsig (depending on the shape of the beads: or by kilo. In some 
workshops whose bead production is of superior quality, the 
craftsmen receive a daily salary. 

The heart* are also knapped outside the workshop, in the 
streets, by a population made up. in the majority, of women 
and children who knap during their free time. This is a recent 
situation which developed 10 years back with the introduC- 
lion of manufacture of small beads of very inferior quality (as 
regards the chipping). The production is sold per piece or by 
the kilo, cither directly to the workshops, or through middle¬ 
men who resell them to the workshops or to traders, while the 
are not yet either ground or drilled. It is difficult to 
specify the number of craftsmen who are working in this 
manner., According to our informant, their number is ap¬ 
proximately one hundred. 

2. THE KNAPPING TECHNIQUE AND THE 

PRODUCTS 

2.L. The technique 

The knapping Technique is that of indirect-reverse per¬ 
cussion. The knapper uses two tools in conjuction (descrip¬ 
tion in the general case of a right-handed knappd): - a bar ot 
iron pointed on both sides (sAii) about fifty centimeters 
kitg and having a diameter of two centimeters, driven obliquely 
mto the ground in front and slightly to the left of the 
knapper; a buffalo ham hammer mounted on a thin bamboo 
stick (Shingadi) or, for the smaller pieces, a sort of iron nail 
with a fiat h ead ( macli yd) mounted also on a thin bamboo 
slick. 

To detach a flake (car), the knapper holds the piece to be 
knapped between the fingers of his left hand and applies the 
edge of the piece against die extremity of the iron bar. The 
hammer held in the other hand strikes the piece to detach a 
flake from the point of contact with the iron bar. 


The knapping of [he beads is done, traditionally, in 
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Apart fwm the knapping of "disco” beads [see hereafter 
the definition) done in cine sUgc T the knapping of a head - or 
raiher of a series of beads of a single lype - is done in two 
stages. AnmiMpralinimary roughingoyt(porvoria) leads to 
a rough-out (ciriui, rough piece which displays its main 
geometrical characteristics). The finishing of the knapping 
(khmrivairi) leads to a preform (knapped piece ready for 
girding) which will then be ground, drilled, polished and 
glossed. The knnpper changes the iron bar [more pointed for 
(Ahdjufv&uj) and the hammer (lighter) between these two 
stages. 

2,2. The products (shapes and qualities) 

The main shapes Of beads are the following (figure 1): 

Mani : small spherical bead of 5 mm to 10 mm in diameter, 

Ntigim : small cabochon having a circular base whose diame¬ 
ter is between 5 mm and 10 onm 

Pasiys «three sided bead whose length is between 1 3 cm and 
25 cm and sides are between 0.9 cm and M cm. 

Giioda : small ovoid bead available in two sizes. The beads 
of standard size are 13 cm to 2 cm long and I -2 to 1.4 cm in 
diameter. The large sized beads are 25 cm to 3 cm long and 
1,8 cm to 2 cm in diameter. 

Motion : elongaictl square section bead in two sizes, The 
$kaflilard size are from 2cm to 25 cm long and the width 
of the sides is from 0.9 cmlo 1 A cm. The large sized bead$ arc 
from 25 cm to 3 cm long and the width of their sides is from 
13 onto 15am 

Lot : bead in the form of a bitmealed spindle whose length is 
between 2 on and 25 cm and mesial diameter between t A 
cm and 1 A on. The hi destined for the Tibetan market have 
a length of 6cm to 10 cm and a mesial diameter of 2 cm to 
3 cm 

Go! Motion (also called “pipO : tubular bead whose mesial 
diameter is identical m the distal and proximal diameters. 
The dimensions of the length are similar to those of W. 

Ath pahat i bead in the shape of a truncated, dongMed 
pyramid with 8 faces, whose length varies between 4 to 6 Otu 
its basal diameter between 0,8 cm and 13 and die apical 
diameter betw een 0,6 on and l cm. 

Ban : large ovoid bead whose length is between 3 cm and 4cm 
and diameter between 2,4 and 3 cm. The destined fot (he 
Tibetan market are Iran 75 cm to 10 cm long and liave a 
dinmeijer of 4 lo 5 cm. 

Dahka ; large spherical bead ordinarily of a diameter of 10 to 
30 mm. The tiobka destined for the Tibetan m^ket may have 
a diameter upto 6 cm. 

Chasm : head tn the shape of a bitnmeiited spindle with an 
ocLOgureil wcuod. destined mainly fur the Naga market- The 
kngtb varies mainly between 6 cm and 11 cm and the 
diameter between 1 and 15 cm. 


Chosen, mh pohol, ban , dobko t iot and got motion may 
be of what is called superior or inferior quality. The other 
typos of beads on the list may display three qualities : 
superior, inferior and "disco" (see figure 2 and 3), The latter 
term was introduced locally ten years ago to designate beads 
of irregular shape whose grinding is done by notation in 
drums. 



The beads of so-called superior quality arc distinguished 
by the regularity and the symmetry of their shapes. More 
precisely, ovoid, curved: their faces arc equal and their ridges 
arc rectilinear. On the contrary, the beads of so-called inferior 
quality arc not perfectly regular and symmetrical. What are 
called disco beads are characterized by shapes of u very 
mediocre quality- The retouch is short and irregular anil the 
ridges are not rectilinear. These beads are made in a single 
phase on the same jhifc 

Not only different qualities of raw material, but also 
different grinding processes are used for the different quali¬ 
ties of trapping. The superior quality beads are ground by 
hand oo carborundum wheels while the inferior quality and 
disco are first ground in bulk in rotating wooden drums. 

The disco beads of standard size are put in a dry processing 
drum for 6 hours, while the inferior quality beads are simi¬ 
larly treated for 1 hours. For the latter, the grinding in the 
drum is followed by a slight regularisaliwt on the carbonidum 
wheel, lo addition, except fur the spheroid and large ovoid 
beads, disco and inferior quality beads undergo a preparatory 
grinding for drilling. 

The appearance of these three qualities of beads is a 
relatively recent plicnomcnon. During ihe 20lh century and 
up to the end of die 60s, the production was homogeneous in 
quality (superior quality in terms of knapping) meant basi¬ 
cally for the internal marie is (Assam, Nagaland) and the 
African markets (Nigeria and Ghana). These latter were 
given up in 1969, due to changes in the banking rules. 
Following this, an international market (Saudi Arabia, South- 
East Asia and the West) developed, which become a buyer 
not only of superior and inferior quality beads but also of 
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disco beads. The laiter quality appeared during the lare 70s, 
nil the time when the grinding process by drum started, 

1 DIFFERENTIATED PRODUCTION AND LEVELS OF 

KNOW-HOW 

According to the shape, the size car the quality of Ltic 
beads, three levels of difficulty in knapping (perfomtimee) 
are distinguished; They correspond to die respective produc¬ 
tion of three groups of craftsmen, their difference with 
relation to each oilier being expressed hi terms of die know¬ 
how required for Lhe manufacture of each bead production. 

FIRST LEVEL : manufacture of disco beads of lhe mam, 
rugina, paisya and giioda types. They are all made rapidly 
(in some tens of seconds) from rejected raw material and from 
kTiappmg wastes from the workshops. The smalt round beads 
imam) art obtained through ihe simple, repealed ablation of 
the asperities of small fragments of taw mMcrial The 
cabochons Ouxgina} are manufactured by simple direct re¬ 
touch of a flake on iLs dorsal surface. There first two beads do 
not involve any veritable strategy {operational know-how), 
but ihe simple repetition of an elementary act : Lhe knocking 
off of an asperity or outgrowth of the volume or the contour 
The small ovoid beads (gilada ) and the three-sided beads 
(pasiya) of disco quality are made in accordance with a still 
rudimentary strategy which consisis is setting some series of 
small flakes starting from each extermily in such a way as to 
make the piece regular. On this level of disco quality, the 
motor know-how is, in all cases, elementary. Only small 
flakes are detached, without any great adaptation of ihe 
detachment, 

SECOND LEVEL: manufacturing disco motion and standard 
sired beads of inferior quality . They Include ihe different 
types of beads enumerated earlier, except chasm and ath 
pahal. 

TitlRD LEVEL: mantifaciuring beads of superior quality, of 
shapes and all dimensions. 

These Iasi two levels are distinguished on the basis of the 
quality* the dimensions and lhe shapes of die finished 
products For each of these parameters iherc is a 
corresponding degree of difficulty in knapping. 

| r The knapping quality. The superior quality is more 
difficult Id obtain tiuin the inferior quuliiy because ii involves 
a belter operational and motor control for removing thin and 
covering flakes required for shaping perfectly symmetrical 
and regular pieces, 

2 . The dimensions Whatever ihe type, the large beads are 
always more difficult to make. 111011: are several reusorts: 

Lhe detaching of controlled elongated Hakes, necessary for 
obtaining big beads, dearly requires greater skill than ihe 
detachment of short flakes, more “riaturar for the Technique 
at issue. 

4he removal for ihe big pirces. of large flukes controlled m 
varied series requires ihe arranging of series in a turger 
number of organised sequences than for the small pieces. 
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Their arnmgment Lhcn corresponds W lhe deployment of a 
more elaborate operational know-how* which is more critical 
in ihe evaluation of lhe situation and more strict in decision- 
making. This is all lhe more so since every combination of 
sequence* inaccurately estimated endangers the success of 
the following sequences and/or die success of particularly 
delicate, critical removals when they are of targe dimensions. 

Thus* the bigger die piece, the less it Is possible 10 be 
satisfied with approximations or wiih taking recourse to a 
simplified variation of a complex sequence . 

3, The shapes. The diffcrenl shapes of beads also present 
different degrees of difficulty. They are classified by die 
craftsmen in growing order of difficulty as follows : mam, 
miginu. pasiya, giioda, m&da* i h hi, got modan, alh pahal, 
ban, babka, chasm. This order corresponds 10 tire growing 
technical difficulties, perceived as such by the craftsmen who 
Scam 10 progressively master them in this order. The given 
order is the only one prevalent among Lhe craftsmen of ihe 
higher level It varies among craftsmen of ihe lower level. It 
is ihcrefore only once the technique of percussion has been 
mastered dial the craftsmen perceive in an identical manner 
tire knapping difficulties, These are then explainable accord¬ 
ing to tire general physical constraints of hard semes knap¬ 
ping, which enables us 10 consider as LnsignMicam tjjc even¬ 
tual local variations in the perception of the given order. 
These constraints are ihe following : 

-it ts easier lo knap 60* dihedrals than 90* dihedrals, this latter 
angle representing lhe classic limit of dciachnwm by chon- 
drnidal fracture. The pieces of triangular section, such as 
pasiya and giioda (whose outline is of triangular section) are 
Ihus easier to knap titan ihe pieces whose outlines are of 
quadrangular section as m&dax, tai and gal modan atit pahal 
and cfcasl 

- on the other hand, ban and dabka are more difficult to make 
limn mrufoA, loi and gat modan os lhe shaping of titdr wide 
section requires ihim oblique, tngfc removals, in which the 
success of each removal conditions that of ihe nexi one. In 
addition, the removal of the crests of these pieces must be 
done noi only from the ends bui also from a mesial negative 
which requires a much more delicate preparation. This nega¬ 
tive removal of ihe crest from this negative it particuUriy 
necessary for the knapping of the ban whose difficulty \m in 
ihe passage from the rougb-ouvin die preform. The difficulty 
of ihcse removals is greater Hum Thai of removing the cresls 
from the extremities in the quadrangular section pieces, 
lastly, ihe very big dabka can be considered as the most 
difficult piece of the series for two reasons that are specific to 
them : 

- the knapping of ihe rough-oui brings out several patterns (6 
or 7 have been observed), presenting the problem of choosing 
the best strategy according to the raw material ■ 

- a perfectly sphencal piece depends on a balance that is 
tiifflculi to obtain taking into account ihe difficulty in per¬ 
ceiving a sight asymmetry and h, controlling the covering 
oblique Hakes specific 10 the final chipping of this shape 
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-ihc chasai adds id iis own diHiculiy through the risk of 
bf^king a preform which ends up thin and long and whose 
homogeneous, translndd raw material has been made veil 
fragile by successive heai treatment*. 

4 . PERFORMANCE AND COMPETENCE 

4.1 Performance and groups of cmftsineii 

At Khambai* the three levels of performance brought id 
light throu gh technological analysis of the different types of 
nfcirfs correspond to three distinct groups of craftsmen from 
the pint of view of technical performance as well as of 
economic resources and of working urnc. 

Li ve! / (the weakest] corresponds 10 a population male 
up in the majority of women and children who knap m the 
street, during their free lime* the simples of disco beads 
[mnru t rvigwa, pasrya and sometimes gUoddi Finding in this 
activity a supplememmy source of income. 

Levels 2 and J correspond id craftsmen operating bi 
workshops. These workshops are specialized in terms of the 
quality of their production : 

-the craftsmen of level 2 work in workshops specialized 
exclusively in a production of inferior and disco quality 
{pieces of tha same quality as the pieces manufactured by 
level L but having slightly larger dimensions', knapping also 
of disco medanj. 

-the level 3 craftsmen work in workshops specialized exclu¬ 
sive! y in a high quality production. 

In the last two cases, knapping constitutes the main 
source of income of the craftsmen. 

4,2. Relationship between performance and eompet^cc 

Keeping in mind the specialization of the workshops 
according to their production, the question arose about the 
relationship between performance and competence, that is to 
say the relationship between the knowledge and the know¬ 
how deployed in the bead manufacturing and the knowledge 
anti know-how actually possessed by die craftsman. The 
study of the performuice-conipeiexicc relationship represents 
one of Lhe essential points of the rnvestigiition P the observa¬ 
tion Of the performance rm enabling us to define a level of 
competence. 

Eh perimentation 

The problem was ID evaluate. In particular, the actual 
competence possessed by the level 2 anti 3 groups The level 
1 group was put aside as die know-how deployed is so 
rudimentary I mi there is not even a combination of know¬ 
ledge and therefore possible criteria of comparison with the 2 
and 3 levels We asked 16 craftsmen of these two (8 per 

level) to manufacture beads of different shapes and dimen¬ 
sions : lor. got mndiin* giloda* hur., dabtd- Ftich craftsman 
produced three specimen of each of these *hspes «■ sumdurd 
dimensions, mi one specimen of 1 cm in length for tw and 
got mada* and of 5 cm in diameter for ban and ddbka. The 
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instruction was id make beads of superior quality. The 
experiment was Filmed on video and the finished products 
were kept. 

Method of analysis 

We set out a descriptive grid which enables : the study 
of the finished products from the point of view of the defects 
that a grinder would face : the knapping quality is evaluated 
in terms of the time that the grinder has id spend for grinding 
a bead of regular and symmetrical shape. 

The descriptive grid of the finished products consists in 
noting the following defects: hollows, asperities, asymmetry 
of the extremities and of the volume, bad finish of the 
extremities. The severest defects in ternis of grinding time 
are doubly panahsed ; these are the hollows and the asymmet ■ 
rical volume. The analysis of she Finished products in terms 
of this grid enables the evaluation of : 

the motor know-how of the dafLsnen. A restricted know¬ 
how is evaluated with regard to the hollows and the had Finish 
of the extremities, determined through rough or tms ueeesrfu] 
removals, 

-the operational know-how of the craftsmen. A restricted 
know-how is seen in the presence of asperities and In the 
asymmetry of the extremities and/or of the volume that the 
artisans has not been capable of control long . 

Thb descriptive grid of the knapping sequences relates id 
the passage from rough-out io preform, as the variety of the 
raw materiel does not allow ihe definition, for the knapping 
or the rough-out. of stereotyped sequences. On the CQnirajy. 
tiue knapping of the preforms displays such sequences, known 
here as remarkable sequences. Two types of remarkable 
sequences are distinguished depending cm whether il is the 
knapping of tubular beads or of ovokl beads that is described 
(only these two shapes of beads have been analysed). The 
analysis of die films in terms of remarkable sequences 
consists in noting their organization and the lime devoted to 
each step. It enables us to evaluate the operational know-how 
of the craftsmen. 

Results 

We are giving here the Firal results thui come out of an 
analysis of the cxperimexiial production of 6 craftsmen of 
level 2, sad of 5 artisan* of level 3 ( three result are given in 
a summary manner as we are awaiting die completion of the 
entire analysis of the experiments for a detailed publication )> 

The analysis of the performs craftsmen make twice as 
many defects as the level 3 artisans. These defects consist es¬ 
sentially m hollows, w.tich are the result of a bad control 
either over “(lutings* (removals of the crests from the ex¬ 
tremities) and/or axis removals, or transversal removals. The 
asperi ties or ssymciiies which are also more mnnerious on the 
pieces of the level 2 group are evidence of a succinct opera¬ 
tional know-how which compromises the obtaining of a 
regular piece. 
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The analysis of Ihe knapping sequences done on the basis 
of ilie vidto flints also shows this inferior degree of opera- 
tir>aal know how of Lhe level 2 craftsman. It is seen: 

-either in an incorrect evaluation of the constraints: thus the 
regularization of the crests of ihc large* elongated beads 
which conditions the success of a fluting is an operation that 
is near-absent among die level 2 craftsmen [the lauer spend, 
on an average, 7 seconds on this, oui of a mamifaciuring time 
equal to 5 mn. while the level 3 craftsmen spend on an 
average, 3 .35 mn on this, out of m initentical manufacturing 
time). Similarly, the importance of Lhe removals of crests 
from crests or of crests from the cuds, is radically midcisij- 
mated by die level 2 craTismcn. The result is that ihe latter 
have to reduce die crests of the ban basically by means of 
transversal removals* which promote hollows and irregular 
and/or asymmetrical shapes. 

-or in bad decisions; the ^yquences are combined in an 
inadequate manner. We tires observe some reductions of 
crests through transversal removals before the completion of 
the fluting scries, or then flutings which are nor preceded by 
any preparation of the extremities, which results in bud 
fluting and the presence of residual crests. In facu die young 
level 2 artisans seem to apply sonic stereotyped sequences 
without really pondering over the a adaptation to the concrete 
problems encountered during die conns of knapping. 

To sum upj the first results of our analysis dearly show 
that lo the three levels of performance observable at Kham- 
bati defined by the quality, the shape and (he dimensions of 
the products, there are three correspond mg levels of enmpe- 
fccncc, capable of being analysed in terms of knowledge, 
operational and motor know-how (for a definition of these 
terms in relation to knapping activities, see Pdcgrin, in 
press). We wiB now sue that these levels of competence 
correspond to different durations of apprenticeship, 

5, LEVELS OF COMPETENCE AND DURATION Oi 
APPRENTICESHIP 

In the level 1 group, for disco product ion, children start 
to knap right from the time they are 6 years old. They team 
first of all to knap muni and nugiiu^ihcn pasiya and* in tare 
cases, giloda of disco quality. The apprenticeship is done 
through trial and error, It is very rapid (a few days). The 
advice, or rather the opinions generally expressed by a 
member of the family always relate only to the shape of the 
finished product to be obtained, A beginner is distinguished 
from an experienced knapper by bis rate of prediction and not 
by the quality of the finished products. 

In the level 2and 3 groups, the apprenticeship follows the 
?iame growing order of tiifncuhy related to ihc, manufacturing 
of different types of beads However, if differs from one 
group lo ihe next in its nature, iis duration and its priorities. 

The u orkshops of superior quality 

Data aboui the learning in superior quality workshops 
refer to a lime tfcfore the development of the inferior quality 
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or disco production. Ai present this form of learning is not 
practiced any more as all Lhe children leant in the low quality 
or disco workshops, for lack of employment in the workshops 
making superior quality beads. 

In these worktops* the children started at around 10-12 
years old. The Transmission of the knowledge and of the 
know-how was systematic and total, done by i master who 
gave them oral instructions and/or showed diem the gestures 
for progressively inkling ihe knapping difficulties The oral 
instructions related to die way in which to hold the stone, ihe 
angles from which to make the first strikes, the preparation of 
the striking platforms so as id remove due desired Hakes, the 
strength with which to make the removals and lastly lhe final 
shape tobe obtained. The blocks of raw material never being 
of the same type and each displaying peculiar problems, the 
child Icaitu the fcnowqyjw through successive adjustments, 
but in accordance with rules transmuted directly by the 
master. The duration of training required for the mastery of 
the knapping was estimated at around 7 years Fty mastery 
was than understood the knapping of the different types of 
beads of all dimensions. The passage from one stage of 
apprenticeship uj the other, market out by the different types 
of beads, was all the slower since m apprentice had to prove 
to be profitable io the production, which necessitated, in order 
io respect the quality sought after; a prolonged training 
(refining ihe know-how) once the knowledge and the basic 
gestures were acquired. 

Inferior quality workshops 

In the inferior quality workshops, the children also sum 
m 10 -J ^ years old. The handing down of the know! 

edge is minimal as ihosc in charge of the w orkshops feel ihai 
it is no longer necessary to reach ihe details of the method, 
considering the quality of ihe products asked for. They 
merely make a Tew observations about Lhe way to bold the 
stone and make the strikes and some comment about the 
quality of ihe production. The child learns by trial and error 
and develops operational abilities without thinking over the 
rules : the loner remain succinct os the priority is no kweer 
quality but productivity The learning duration, which 1* 
eludes not only the acquisition of the knowledge bin also the 
doily output, is between 2 and 3 years, The competence to be 
acquired is limited here to the knapp.ng of inferior qmrilly 
heads of standard dimensions. 


11 ^ m ™ w ^™ops producing inferior or 
superior quality, the succession of the teaming stages follows 
Hie growing scale of Ihe manufacturing difficuliv of thp 

f™ 

the difference in competence and in respective taion of 
apprenticeship between the 2 and 3 levels. 

apprem ' cc pr3ciiccs - 011 *«*«. ^ tauppm* or 
rough-oou of**, Ujc JoLnL 
or tasbi (name given to ihe preform of™^. This «3 * 
moving d.cndges of the cube from the ape* ^ in redumne 
the aspentiesjhroughsmall, shonremovals, ini more or kS 
fine runner depending on the quality of bead desired The 
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teaming then consists in knapping some preforms of s tandard 
size on the basis of rough-outs mad e by experienced crafts¬ 
men. The latter ate indeed more difficult to make than the 
former as the variety of the raw material does not enable the 
application or stereotyped sequences. The apprentice prac¬ 
tices first or all on the preforms of paiiys and gilgda. The 
knapping ofpusiyd is easy in the sense that it simply involv es 
regularizing the three crests and the three sides through small 
transversal removals in accordance with a motor know-how 
already acquired during the knapping of terbi. The knapping 
of the preforms of giloda of inferior quality that is followed 
is a simplified one. being restricted to axe removals from the 
e» inanities. For the superior quality giloda the faces of the 
rougb-oul are first mode convex art ibe basis of transversal 
removals, then the crests are removed from the ends or from 
mesial negatives. The ends ore regularized by means of small 
axial removals. The knapping of the preforms of morion, lot 
and golmodart whose rough-outs in all three cases ore seen in 
ihe form of a quadrangular section Stick, is then IcamL It is 
simple for modan : it is only a matter of calibrating and of 
regularizing the faces and the crests of the stick through 
lransverbal removals whose ihinness and regularity will be 
more or less carefully done depending on the quality desired. 
In the case of loi find got morion of superior quality, the 
craftsman has 10 learn to calibrate ihe faces and to regularize 
the crests as a first operation, then to remove the crests from 
the extremities (fluting) prepared for this purpose. The 
residual portions of die crests arc reduced through tiny 
transversal flakes which should not lead to hallows on the 
piece. The knapping of the same beads of inferior quality 
does not require such an elaborate strategy and the craftsman, 
in this case, learns essentially to master the fluting operation. 

The learning of the preforms is followed by that of the 
rough-outs of the beads mentioned earlier. The order ii 
similar when keeping in mind the difficulties which also 
increase progressively (ex. the greater difficulties are pre¬ 
sented by the quadrangular section pieces as compared to the 
triangular ones). In all eases, there is no absolutely stere¬ 
otyped approach. It is only the final result that counts, dial is 
to say.a calibrated piece with symmetrical sections and 
ftgylar lines. 

After the learn ing of these forms comes dial of knapping 
Ihe rough-outs and preforms of dabka and ban of standard 
size, beads which are particularly difficult to produce. The 
nuking of *e large dimension beads is then learnt. The last 
stage is Ihe apprenticeship in knapping (for the workshops 
specialized in these productions) either large spherical pieces, 
or large chasm whose special difficulties we have already 
mentioned- 

6, regularities between material facts and 

CRAFT SPECIALIZATION 

At Khambat. the three groups of craftsmen correspond¬ 
ing «> (he three levels of competence show different degrees 
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of specialization which is spread over two distinct uxi s. 

On the socio-economic a*is orspecializatir:], the crafts¬ 
men of levels 2 and 3 anti distinguished from die level 1 
craftsmen in terms of time and income which the knapping 
wort involves : full lime work and main source of income in 
the first two cases, part time work and supplementary source 
of income in the last case. 

On the technical axis of specialization, the three levels 
ait distinguished from each other on the basis of their 
production which correspond not only to different levels of 
know ledge and of know-how but also to different duration* of 
learning. 

Regularities 

la the framework of research on regularities between 
material facts and craft specialization, it is on die technical 
and economic axis dial two regularities are seen: 

1, a regularity which brings out a relationship be- 
iween “product of high technicality" and ‘'technical spettiali- 
zatiorT : a group of craftsmen is distinguished from other 
craftsmen in terms of competence. 

2. a regularity which brings out a relationship between 
"products of high technicality"* "large quantity'* and "techno- 
economic specialLzaiiorT : the craftsmen are differentiated 
from the rest of the population in terms of technical compe¬ 
tence and economic resources, 

Explanation 

These regularities can be explained in terms of: 

1. duration of apprenticeship which varies according in the 
levels of competence related 10 the different degrees of 
technicality of the 'products. At Khambat, the differentiation 
of the groups of craftsmen in terms of competence is a recent 
phenomenon linked with the following factors : 

-the use of grinding techniques which arable, at the same 
time, the grinding of badly knapped beads (of inferior or disco 
quality) and a considerable reduction of the grinding cost; 

-ihe development of a marirel for beads of inferior or disco 
quality; 

-the maintenance of a traditional miukcE for Large dimension 
beads and of superior quality beads; 

-the specialization of workshops according to the types of 
products. 

2, manufacturing time for pieces of high technicality. When 
the production of these pieces exceeds a limited number of 
specimen {as is the case with prestigious objects), it is 
possible to associate technical specialization with economic 
specialization, on account of an investment in time which is 
done necessarily La- ihe detrimem of other economic 
activities. 
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Generalization 

The regularities distinguished above are akin to what we 
have observed for the wheel ■throw mg technique. In both 
cases, the relationship between degree of technicality and 
technical specialization depends on the duration of appren¬ 
ticeship. 

We will now ask the following question ; j s ii possible io 
consider every object of high technicality, which is defined 
by the duration of apprenticeship, as having been made by a 
specialist ? To answer this question, we will return to our 
definition of technical specialization. This is made up of the 
following two terms ; 

-an exclusive {reduction by a sub-group of individuals, 

-a consumption of this production by some domestic groups 
other than the manufacturers. 

This definition excludes from specialization the produc¬ 
tions differentiated on the scale of the domestic group. Now. 
the single criterion of high technicality will not enable us to 
distinguish between the assemblages whose differentiation 
can be the result cither of a sexual distribution of the r=»cV« ( a 
case ihat has been considered for the Paleolithic), or of the 
distribution of tasks within the community, h is therefore a 
matter of specifying the context in which our criterion is 
significant for lechnicsl specialization. We will state it as 
follows : 

■presence of a small number of pieces of high technicality 
with respect to the assemblage considered- The combination 
of the criteria "small number and high technicality" imply 
that only some individuals, having e specific competence, 
have made these objects, 

-presence of pieces of high technicality in a technical system 
which includes numerous craft activities {the case for ex¬ 
ample of the chalcolithk periods as compared to the palae- 
olthic periods). The duration of learning required for die 
achievement of a craft activity, among others, then becomes 
relevant as. in this context, an activity that takes long to learn 
caniMii be practised by ail the domestic groups or a 
community, 

h should be specified that technical speciali zation could 
be seen through other criteria, such ns, for instance, spatial 
distribution : from the moment that it is recognized that some 
objects ore utilized by domestic group other than manufactur¬ 
ers. it is possible, by definition, to infer a [ethnical speciali¬ 
zation. 

We are in fact in search of criteria that point out to 
technical and/or economic specialization The criterion of 
htgh technicality, defined by the duration of apprenticeship 
must be considered as a possible criterion, among others. 

Friuu archeological assemblages, the learning durations 
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may be inferred with reference to ethnoarcheologicnl tr ex- 
perimentai studies (e,g, wheel-thrown ceramics, came Iran 
beads, “debitage" by pressure (Pelegrin, 1988)). The dura¬ 
tion thus inferred will be admissible with regard lo the 
following postulate : the difficulties of acquisition of know¬ 
ledge are identical among all Homo sapiens sapiens. This 
postulate could be justified by research conducted at present 
in intorcultural psychology on the existence of cultural con¬ 
stants concerning operational development (level or compe¬ 
tence), the cultural differences acung on the modalities of op¬ 
erational development and the utilization of competence 
(level of performance: Dasen, 1983). 

CONCLUSIONS 


r r t liiuiccourscof 

this study can be considered as the first of a scries which will 
enable us nol to define the motors or development ofthffer- 
auiatcd societies (from a techno-economic or socio-cco- 
noituc point oTview, whichever ihc angle of analysis adopted) 
but rather to recognize, on a ate, or an assembly of sites, a 
form of specialization. The diversity of cultures will be 
perceived ihrough the description of the modalities according 
to which the societies will integrate the different degrees of 
specializanai, established wiih referere* to regularities These 
are then noi a reduction of die social phenomenon {the 
specialization of a group) to an individual fact ( apprentice- 
shtp on the scale of an individual) but the bringing to light of 
afunctional Imk between two elements, presented here tn 
icimsof learning problems of individuals and the solution 
required io these problems on the scale of the community. 

Let us specify also that die statement D f lwo 
regulamies does not exclude the fact that some objects of a 
low technicality can be matfe by specialists (example of hand- 
made ceramics) If it is possible io characterize craft special i- 
zrrnon on the basis of assemblages of low ttchnicalitj^Twill 

'Jf t0 3150 destri fe ihe conditions is which 

according to each site, craft specialization cWer^hv 
high technicality has dev eloped (development on the baS or 
not. of an already present special izauon), 

-zssxssstt?*** 

to be a particularly fruitful area or research TheedtoJ™^ 
alogy considered here aims ar «ud^ 2 T 
between materia, facts ** USl* ** 

applicable to archaeology, riles. ?£ £fdta2tamT 

die formulmion of relating 

have seen that such relationships are v-itiri ■™ r * " e 
contexts whose definitions *W S neeU Wtaed 

dunng the course of research. Thereafter ,, ** ri5ptc,ried 
ttok that numerous regularities can thus be c-^hr’ll!^^ 0 
study of the cultural peculiarities will £ ^ f ^ ^ 
rcconsti ration of die prehistoric even ex f™ 1 * 

itgtikriiifti (Gtflay. l%9) m mac£e * basis of 
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ETHNOARCHAEOLOGY OF THE TRADITIONAL 
CEREMONIAL POTTERY OF GUJARAT 

Syed Ante Hash im* 


Pottery is one of the most and wide spread crafts which 
slid ooniin ucs more or tess in the tradiiional form and pettem 
in our country, provide an important link between the present 
and the past, Therefore, it is one of the most important tools 
for interpretation ami umimianding of the ancient chflzt- 
lions. 

In our country evidence for the use of pottery is. found 
right from the pre-Harappan period which goes back to circa 
6000 B.C Our literary records also give descriptive evidence 
for the use of pottery at many cxremamal occasions in the 
past. For instance, the Mailer inscription of ting Jayalladeva 
Q + present a description of a "mangaia kumbh' auspicious pou 
for Die worship of god Siva. 1 The Tirumattudaj inscription of 
veeni Rajendrm Subrahmanya, dated to 11th century AJD., 
gives cv idenoe for the display of one hundo-cd and eight pots 
of clay. dropped withclothes before a goddess on the occasion 
of the king's birthday, 3 

Beside the vessels and pots, terracottas in the form of 
mother goodess and human and animal figurines are also 
found from the very ancient period- The preparation and use 
of terracottas is described by Sana h the context of the 
dunnage of princess Rajyasri in the Harschariia^ Description 
of tmocatias figurines, prepared and coloured, is also sup¬ 
ported by a passage from the sakimiala 4 

In this paper miempt has been made to throw light on the 
day pots which are specially produced* by the traditional 
potters, of Guj arat, to be used in dificrem social and religious 
ceremonies, and to trace their origin and spread through the 
archaeological evidence, 

A number of day objects used for ceremonial purposes in 
this region are made by the potters. They can be classified into 
three man categories 

1, Objects used on die occasion of marriage 
ceremonies, 

2, Objects used on the occasion of festivals err worship. 

3, Objects used for worship by the tribes, Bhils and 
Raihawii, 

I» Object Used on the Occasion of Marriage 
Ceremonies 

Gujra : It is a ceremonial object which is used at the time 
of marriage (Fig.l). Five 'gpjns* are kept on a raised plat¬ 
form. known as *chori\ The following varieties of 1 gujra" arc 
found tn these districts : 

ft) It is about sit to nine ems long conical object having 

m Do Dr. AMftra. N Muicuxn, Nf« Dfellu 


four or five grooves. Its head is roundish and the base is flat. 
The Longer ones are more conical than the shorter ones. The 
longer ones are generally found in flaroda district and the 
shorter ones are used in Brooch district. (Fig. Lai. 


(ii) This type of *gujn" ts similar to the first one, bid it 
has a hole inside, this type of "gujra' is used in Dediapada 
taluks of Barada district (Fig. lb). 

(in) This l gujra f is very difTereni from ocher 'gujmV h 
has a globular body, thin small neck and a disc type of base. 
Ibis type of 'p/ra* is mostly used in P&ndimahals district 

(Fig. It). 

Tradition of keeping 'gujra' at the time of marriagte is 
found in various communities- of this state. But it is not ■ 
common custom in all the villages and districts. For example, 
in the district of Kaira it is not used in all the ml ukas, while in 
Sural district it is used almost everywhere. Therefore si seems 
that it is a local and adopted custom, 

Gatnkl ± is a pot like *gftada‘ or 1 Mails’. It has a globu¬ 
lar shape with short neck, beaded curved rim and saggar bast 
(Fig,Id). Main features of this pot is that it is highly decorated 
with floral designs. At present, in most of the districts potters 
paint it with floral motifs in oil paints 

This pot has a great ceremonial value. It is used m the 
rime of marriage, as the first step in which the ‘Goo* devi 1 
goddess of gotra* is represented by these pots. 

Bujaro :U is a bell-shape lid having a small round knob 
and a flaring mouth. It is kept on the "goffnj' as a lid and thus 
it is also used at the time of marriage.. One coconut is placed 
in bujare at the time of the marriage ceremony and this 
"bujaro is placed ai the top of the *gotraj + H It is also painted 
with various floral designs. Oil palmed 'btijaro* is also 
available at some of the places (Fig, I tl 

KumkavaU : h is a very small pot having very small 
shallow bowl type shape with short them and a flat base. It is 
used fer keeping ‘kum kum' or *Sindur p (lead oxide) at the 
time of marriage or after that. It is also used by the tribal 
people while offering the sacrifices to dietr deities, as they 
also offer ‘kum kum" or sindur along with other things 
(Fig. If). 


At present it is not much in use as many substitutes made 
of meud or glass and more beautiful in appearance are 
available in the market, 

l) Objects used on tbe Occasion or Festival 0 r Worship 
,*?? : 1 ? a small pot like a ‘ghada 1 in shape (Fig. 

lg). It is also a globular pot vltfi short curved beadedrtoi and 
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having saggar base. It is used during *Navmtri‘ festi val at the 
place of 'garba' (a ceremonial dance infront of Aruba tfevi) 
for keeping a lamp inside it. This pot is used in almost all over 
Gujarat. After 'Navaratri 1 , this pot is kepi somewhere near a 
temple or a tank, 

Aftnrdiim: ^ is a small solid bulbous objecE with short 
stem and Hal base. It has many small holes in the body which 
arc used for inserting ‘incense sticks' 'agarbutti'. It is avail- 
able in various sizes. It is also not much in use now, as there 
are many substitutes to it (Fig. lh), 

Dhupiya (Tncence burner) : It is a shallow bowl type of 
object with a handle for holding it. li is used for burning 
incense. There are variety of shapes found in these districts 

(i) One is a shallow bowl type with broad mouth and 
beaked rim. It has a deep groove in the lower part of the body. 
Where the body and bottom join together. It has aflat base and 
a handle which is attached with the rim portion only and it is 
bent towards [he base. Just opposite the handle It has a 
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preforated small ledge on the rim. Instde the bow l there is a 
deep hollow. This type or‘dhupiya’ is found in Dcvagadh 
baria taluka or Ruichmahais district (Fig, It). 

Ui) Another type is a small deep bowl without curved 
beaded rim having two small ledges on the outer side of the 
body with a short stem and disc base. It has a handle which 
is attached with the body on the upper side and with the base 
on the lower side, h is given a red mica slip. This type of 
dhupiya is also found in Panchtnahals district (Fig. ]j), 

(Lit) Yet another type is a deep bowl with one carnation 
on the lower side of the body with a short stem and disc base 
h bears perforation on the upper part of the body This 
‘dhupiya’ has no handle, ft is mostly round in Karjaii taluka 
of Baioda district (Fig. Ik). 

(iv) Tlic fourth type is a small bowl with beaded encur- 
ved run and a short stem with disc type of base. It has double 
handles, one on either side. These handles are attached with 
the upper side of the body and wiih the base. This lype of 
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'dhupiya 1 is gtmcrally made in Baroda diserlci (Fig. 11). 

3. Objects used for Worship by Tribal People 

There arc a number of clay objects which arc used as 
ceremonial objects by BN Is, Ralhwas and other tribal people 
ai ihc lime of offering worship or sacrifices to their godds and 
goddesses. These am described below : 

Dabu : It is a hollow object of a dome shaped haying a 
knob cm the top. It has one opening on the lower-side which 
is generally angular or round shape. It is available in various 
sizes, It is considered to be an abode of gods and goddesses 
and also known as 'inandir 1 3 i jc_ temple, People tn the tribal 
areas of these districts offer it to thek respective gods and 
goddesses (Fig. 2a), 

KuUdi : ft is a small deep bowl or pot like vessel with 
brood mouth, featureless rim, the body tapering towards the 
lower side and a flat base. It is also available in various Sizes. 
It is used as a container for sweets ai the time of offering 

Conclusion 

In Gujarat many types of ceremonial objects of day are 
produced by the traditional potters, and used by the most of 
the people of the region, on different occasions . Among these 
ceremonial objects 'gujra* is one of tht most important one, 

The antiquity of ‘gujra a is difficult to trace as we do not 
get any literary or archaeological evidence for this. The sig¬ 
nificance of *gyjra* at the time of a marriage is not dear 
through literary sources. According to a oral tradition, it is 
kept as a symbol of the five natural elements "Ranch taiva p Le. 
Earth TViihvi 1 Fire 'Agrii' Water Taf space*Akash' and air 
r Vayu 1 . According to another tradition it is kepi as a symbol 
of a "Mongol Kala&a' the pitcher of aiispiciousness. In 
support of this view it Is said dial it ha$ various groves and n 
tapers towards the upper side which represent various *Man- 
gal K alas as 1 kept on each other to form a lower. But ‘gujras 4 
ore found to be without grooves Also. Another interesting 
thing is that they keep five gujnuf as well as a 'mangal 
kalasa.' Thus, this theory doesnot account for this reputation 
in performance According to the potters in Pazichmahals and 
Broach districts, it is a symbol of god and the name of the god 
(hey do not know. This being so, (hey do not bake die "gujra' 
in fire. Therefore in these districts unbaked "gujras* are used 
in the manages. But in some pans where different tradition 
prevails they bake, th 


In kashmir a similar type of object known as 'wi-patni* 
is used in marriages -and worship by the people as "siva-hnga 1 . 


Notes And References 


1, Epigrapkia India* (E) Vol. ui. p, <50ff. 

2, [bid. 

3, lUnehanta IV, p. 142. Quoad from Memoirs of ikt Arc ha*# 

io$i cfl/ jurvey of India no. 73, p, 96. 
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sacrifices lo the deities by Bbils and other tribal people. It is 
also some times used by other people (Fig. 2b). 

Kodiyu: It is a very small shallow type of bowl with broad 
mouth* flaring rim and a fiat base. It is Also available in various* 
sizes. It is used as a "diys T or 'dipn’ i.c. anoil lamp at the place 
of worship or sacrifice. It is also used at other occasions like 
"DfpmalT festival and other ceremonies, it is made almost 
everywhere in the villages (fig. 2c) 

Kotvo : li is a variant of a howl U is used by the tribal 
people of Chhota Udaipur in B arodu district and in Pane bma- 
haJi district* as a container of catables to be offered us a 
sacrifice* at the ‘Devasthon 1 i.e, the place of worship. This 
name is used only by the tribal people. It vs a shallow bowl with 
Baring rim and a fiat base. It is mostly made in black colour 
(Fig. 2d). 

Dhak: II has a shape like "damaru 1 and has (wo broad and 
open ends, both ends tapering towards the middle. Open ends 
etc coveted with goat-skirt, Ii is used by fihils and Rnihwas as 


It is possible that in our area of study also, it might have been 
introduced as ling of siva, to be worshipped at the time of 
marriage, but in course of time actual meaning was forgotten 
and ii became only a ceremonial object 

It is also possible that this tradition might have been in¬ 
troduced in this region during the flourishing period of 
Lakulisa sect in circa iGlh cent AiX when Gujarat was much 
influenced with this sect and due to this, worship of 'Sival- 
inga' became more popular, and so ’Gujras' as symbol of 
* siva lingo* in miniform would have been introduced lo bless 
the occasion. This idea might have been borrowed from the 
immigrants of Kashmir. 

The more common verielies among these ceremonial 
objee t La. ‘Kodiyu 1 oil lamp k Kutadi* smal I cups and 1 dhupiyu 1 
incense burner etc. which have house-hold tires, have been 
found from almost ail (he eacavaled sites of Gujarat and their 
antiquities go hack to circa 2500 B.C Their patterns and 
shapes seem to have been changed very little through ihc 
ages 

As for the other ceremonial objects are concerned, they 
have not been idnufitil separately and it is very difficult to 
trace their antiquities in archaeological or historical context. 
Probably, they were introduced from lime to Lime in age king 
Indian ceramics uadi e ion. 


4 . Ibid. Please also refer Putters and Poll tries in AvirAl Indian. 
Inscription by Stishtl Main DcvL 

5. For mtHC delajli on ihii topic p1q.x*£ refo, Hushim, SjV 

and Ceramic* TradjtkNU in Parch mahali. Baroda and 
Broach, Districts of Gujarat" Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis frurti 
M S U, Bared* - 1973. 




EXPOSING AND CONSERVING A WORLD HERITAGE MONUMENT 


A.K. Sharma* 


Centuries old Churches and Conven [5 ai Old Goa (15*33' 
N, Lai; 73 9 l5 t E Long) have been declarsaJ as world heritage 
monmneutt . 

This reclaimed land from sea by Prasumma to settle the 
Aryans, was subsequent I y ruled by Maury ans, Saiacahutias, 
Bhoja Kings, Chalukyas, Silaharas, Kadimbas, Yadav&s, 
Vijayanagar Kings, Rahmans Sul Laris and AdLlshatu Kings of 
Bi/apur. 

With the conquest of Goa by Portuguese in 1510 AD.and 
imcnicmipoM rule of nearly 450 years by them. DM Goa 
witnessed hectic activities of establishment of Churches and 
Convents by different Orders as for Portuguese, politics and 
religion worn hand in hand 

All die Churches ami Convents in Old Goa are hudi 
either wholly or largely of locally available lateriiic blocks or 
feddish shade - Basalt, brought from ouiside Goa* was used tit 
making of pilasters and columns to decorate die facades. The 
luicrite* being not so strong and durable, was pro metal by a 
coating of lime plaster, 

The style of art and architecture prevalent in Europe at 
that time influenced the artistic and architectural izrestions in 
Goa, Though* they were modelled on 1 he European ones they 
arc marked by certain limitations due to climate, availability 
of material* labour and artisans. The lime plaster needed to 
protect die Eateriie structure hod 10 be repeated frequently 
keeping the bui lding in a slate of constant repair Failure to do 
so lead 10 their early collapse of which the Church complex 
of Sl Augustine is the finest example. 

The Church which was bullion the "Holy Hill' in 1602 
A.D. by the-Augustinians friars was one of the biggest 
Complex of its kind in India. Afis: the Augustinfans dtsened 
ibe complex in 1835* due to religious suprestion. die building 
fell into neglect resulting in the collapse of the vault on 81 b 
September, 1842. The entire property was appropnaied by 
the Ponugues md materials were sold The f^adc and half of 
the north -eastern tower fell In 193 L Another collapse was in 
1938. The remaining part of this imposing tower now stands 
as a land mark which could be seen from distance* forcing 
one's mind id think of its glorious past. Till February 3 989 the 
whole complex was covered with vegetation and tfcbns and 
hardly attracted peoples attention except the massive tower. 

With the begirdng of world heritage celebrations in Old 
Goa by the Archaeological Survey of India, it was decided to 
scientifically dig, expose and simultaneously conserve the 
exposed members of the structure. The climatic conditions of 
the area and expected exposure of piaster and paintings 

* ArctunlfcgjciJ Survey of tmfia, \unpaih New PfcUri nti OH 


demanded simultaneous tofistrrvatiofi using mostly the 
recovered latent? blocks and basalt slabs. It was also noted 
that the exposure would attract not only the internal and 
external tourists but would also evince keen interest in Gw- 
giom, as, as per literary evidence the mortal remains of 
Queen Kettvan, lie honed in a black stone tomb in thia 
complex. 


Queen Kctevaa, a 17th Century queen of the Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Georgia vw captured in hosihuej with 
the Persians and forcibly abducted by the Shah of Ptnii 
After conversion id Islam she was installed as Queen m 1624, 
Sbe was grcaiely influenced by Rev. Fr. Ambrosia Das Arps! 
a missionary priest sent by the Auguitinians from Old Goa to 
Persia in order eq establish a convent at Shjra* and revive 
Catholicism in the region. It was after the personal interest of 
lIil queen that the Shah pemniied the Augiuni ruins 10 ser up 
their convenL Rut when the monarch found his queen gening 
more attached to the Augustini an order and shunning the stare 
religion of [slam, he had heT beheaded on September, 22, 
1624. After her death some of her mortal remains were 
brought 10 Goa by Atigusliruao priests and buried in a black 
stone tomb in the Augitsiiman church complex. 


t Lt -- me mortal 

Tcmmm of this legendary Queen* begain in February, 1989 
one of the biggest exposure, search and strmtit^neog* 
conren-aruon operation by Mini Circle office of Archseen 
logical Survey of India m Goa, 


Before starting the colossal uxsk, a leant of dedicated 

T fwmcd “ cver> ^'"8 cipfiwd could be 
mM ™ diate! * conserved and well documented, as very (title 
au*enoc «. StS m Hie available record* about the architec¬ 
tural details, paintings and inscriptions. 

was to n™* 11014X6 Up Ulc of ^ rust as this 

as the most taiponani member of lhe lejl ^ 

s dig to exposed m8Jor of ^ rhunJl ^ 
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from the 'Holy Bible' have been unearthed below the main 
alter on two sides. Evidence show that die whole hall was 
plastered and painted with floral designs. Four to Five 
successive layers of paintings could be recorded. The pig¬ 
ments used were mainly raj-ochre, yellow and green with red 
dominating. 

Ala later stage some additions and alterations were made 
in the main altar. During this phase the entire inner walls 
around the main alter were embellished with coloured Italian 
tiles which could be surmised on the presence of impressions 
on the plaster of the walls and also few surviving tiles in intact 
condition. The subject of the tiles arc intricate floral designs 
using yellow and blue pigments. In order to check these 
remaining tiles from falling they have been preserved by 
using filleting technique. During addition phase some cu¬ 
bicles on north and south were created inffont of main altar. 
In tine of the northern cubicles a beautiful painting depicts 
lower portion of the legs of a priest in flowing robbes and bam 
feel. The window near the main alia 1 were blocked in later 
years for unknown reasons. 

Major portion of the floor of the main hall is occupied by 
graves of important personalities who wete buried at different 
tunes in I7ih Century. The grave stones arc embellished with 
interesting and variegated emblems. Different types of em¬ 
blems will itself make an interesting study The earliest grave 
stone noticed so far dates back to 1612 AT). Mention may be 
made of an unusual grave stone kept in north-south orienta¬ 
tion and bearing the dote as 1566 AJ>. ft appears that the 
person to whom this grave stone was dedicated died earlier 
elsewhere and bis remains were shifted to this church later an. 

Evidence also establishes that apart from Interne blocks, 
terracotta tiles were profusely used in between the blocks for 
erecting pillars. 

Due to advancing Monsoon the work had to be stopped. 
But before doing so all the exposed members were properly 
plastered and water tightened with lime cement mortar to 
save them from further danage. While conserving the 
exposed portions, whereever necessary, from the point of 
structural stability, parts of fallal portions have been recon¬ 
structed with Lhe material recovered from excavations. This 
includes the reconstruction of walls and pillars. The broken 
and fallen slabs in front of the main altar, bearing quotations 
from the 'Holy Bible* have also beer collected, Peaced 
Luge thcr and re-erected. 


the inscription cm the left side of the main altar reads 
as: 

A DORATESCA 
BEU-VM PEDVAM 
ETVS QVQNlAM 
SANCTVMEST 
P.S. 98 

"Worship at his footstool. Holy is He-P.S. 98,** 

A niche in one of the altars on the northern ride 
contains a h««h slab bearing an impressive emblem and an 
inscription which reads that the chapel belongs to a noble¬ 
man Casiclo Branco whose coal of arms declares him to be 
a mat of peace. 

Whenever necessary fallen parts of the platforms of 
chapels and altars have also been reconstructed. After the 
clea'anee of the entire hall of the church It is proposed to 
reconstruct the main altar and relay the grave stone after 
concreting the floor. The remaining portion of the north - 
caster bell tower is in most precarious condition and needs 
immediate care. In order to save it for the posterity it is 
necessary to reconstruct various parts and replace the badly 
weathered and worn out laterite blocks with seasoned ones. 

The portions of the arched ceilings whereever left 
intact also need immediate conservation. At some places 
the plasters on the ceilings and walls con tain intricate 
embossed floral designs. Paintings whereever exposed have 
been initially chemically treated but in order to preserve 
them they should be treated more thoroughly and periodi¬ 
cally by the experts. 

The work Is enormous. But after lhe entire Augustine 
church and convent is exposed, reconstructed partly and 
conserved, it will be one of the biggest monument of its kind 
to be preserved which will be a place of great tourist 
attraction. We do hope the coming seasons work may also 
be rewarded with discovery of mortal remains of the 
legendary Queen. 
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Excavations of A Vedic Brick Altar At Purola, 
District Uttarkashi, Central Himalaya. 


K.P, Nauiiyal* 
B.M. Khanduri* 


Purola (31*70^, 78*40*E) an ancient site in Ultarkashi 
District is situated on the left bank of river Kamak a tributary 
of the Yamuna, in the inner teg ion of Garhwal Himalaya- The 
entire Yamuna Valley covering a stretch of about 150 Km 
from the source to ihe region when h passes in the plains near 
Kalsi is culturally very rich from she most ancient times. 
Already a few known remains such as Ihe temple ai Lakha- 
numdah Syenachiii at Jagaigram 3 and Kalri Rock Edict of 
Asoka 1 speak for its greater signifioance. 

Archaeological Data 

After an initial exploration in the valley of Kama! we en¬ 
countered a round-shaped mole on the plain surface of the 
river terrace. We. therefore, intended 10 excavate the same. 
The excavations at Purola for a continuous two seasons 
(1986-87 and 87 -MS) Siring forth for the first umc a massive 
structural complex or burnt brick. This mound at PRL-U 
locally known, as Irnnkoi, about 20 m aside from the left bank 
of die present bed of river Kama] was nothing but a structure 
which has been identified, as a Syenachiii, measuring 24x18 
m. laid in the cast-west direction in the shape or a Hying 
Garuda, ihe head being exactly towards the cast and the tad 
towards the west (P3.I) . 

The Garuda (eagle or hawk) has two outstretched wings 
in the directions of north and south showing an indication of 
the bird more or less in Hying position, A square centra] 
chamber exactly in the middle of die alur measuring 60x60 
cm goes down lo a depth or 2 60 m. from the top (PO}, Ex¬ 
cavation of this pit yielded Sunga-Kushana pottery like the 
incurved bowl, mi nature va$e t cup, lamp OC- The five intact 
miniature red ware bowls resembling closely the Sunga- 
Kushana miniature bowls from Ahichdiatra contain ash. 
charcoal mi xed with bone pieces, sandy clay and copper coins 
of the Kuninda dynasty. These coins closely resemble those 
of Amoghabhuti having symbols like tiee-fn-railing, Swas¬ 
tika, Tnratim, stag etc. (1st Century B.C- to C. 2nd century 
A.D,) and finally covered by tiny river pebbles. The discov¬ 
ery of such coins from this region indicates that the Kunintias 
must have occupied this inner-zone of the Himalayan region. 
Besides several earlier evidenced, this is very recently testi¬ 
fied by the discovery oT a Kuninda silver coin-hoard from 
Alhoor in Tchri Garhwal closely juxtaposed to Ulbukasht 
district 

The miniature bowls inside the chamber were purposely 
placed in a straight line-in north-south direction. In the middle 
of the pi: was found a large sized thick grey ware pot covered 
by a shaJUid in a highly broken condition. Bui the most 
remarkable discovery of this chamber was a ihm impressed- 
guld leaf showing a human figure standing in frontal position 
with a flowing apparel. Along with this was found a circular 


gold pendent and a small piece of a chain. The human figure 
can tentatively be identified representing Agm as has been 
enjoined in the Vedic texts that before conducting a sacrifice 
propitiation of Agni was a first pre-requisite*, U therefore, 
appears that gold as an auspicious and valuable metal was 
placed inside the chamber as a mark of respect so Agnideva 
and his efligy impressed on the gold leaf . 

The bricks used in the Gareda structure are of various 
sizes. The largest size of 80*50* 11 ems, is invariably found 
all along the comers of the structure, Two other sizes i jC. 
50x50x11 am and 55*40* 1 i cms. are generally used in the 
inner side of the altar . 

The most significant discovery of the excavation was an 
iron-axe (21J cm.long) below 130 m, just near the righl 
wing, suggesting that the same was used for the performance 
of sacrificial rite connected with the Chili (altar), (P13). The 
animals so sacrificed by this hatchet during the ritual await 
identification. 


The excavation also revealed that in ancient time the 
recurring floods in the river Kama! had damaged this struc¬ 
ture particularly its left wing and the lad portion. On account 
of such a serious damage to the altar in the remote past 
attempts were made to protect it by a stone rubble wall all 
around its periphoy. Even some of the bricks in the founda¬ 
tion having been under-cut by gushing flood-water were 
filial up by such rubble. 

Literary Data 


The discovery of a Syenachui or Gantdachtii is interest¬ 
ing in view of the religious history of the Vedic pantheon. The 
literary records regarding the sacrifices go back to the Rigve- 
die period where we have evidences of domestic as well as 
community sacrifices. In the community sacrifices there 
were more than one sacred fires and, therefore, a] iars or Chilis 
for these were erected on a large samficaf place set tip 
according to the rules of ihe rituals. The nature of the Vedic 
sacn.ice has been interpreted by various scholars as ancestor 
worship, gift-offering, a fertility rite, a communion with ihe 
deity/ Wheeler pointed out dial Agni or fire is depicted in Ihe 
^ t-das tn a variety of forms as a priest, a divine messenger a 
devouring clement, and a ddty who is the source and diffuser 
of light throughout the Universe. 


rexts also point out that die Vedic ritual 
fundameiualiy symbolized the act of creation and in the laler 
Vedic penod this symbolism of creation was elaborately 
worked out in the ccmstnictions of special fire altars or 
agnichayana The importance was given io the fire a od and in 
a sacrifice rituals a ^ ^ Ukc „ 

officiating pnra he is supposed to have brought prosperity to 
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ihq worshiper. The famous Rajaaiya* AsvametBia and Vajafasya 
sacrifices were special elaboration of list Soma sacrifice 
intended far securing special gains for tbeir patrons * 

So far as the Garoda altar is concerned the bird has been 
ay^p i cious t y mentioned in the Rsgveda. The Garuda or Garni- 
man known as Supama also, was a mythical feathered bird. 
The words Suparna and Garuunan have been prolificacy 
mentioned irt the Rigvodic hymsL Moni^-Williams has 
identified Supama with Garutnum 1 ®. By afi indications Supama 
thus slands for one with beautiful wings representing a huge 
bird-like vulture, eagle elc. The Tnstuiya SamihiUi also 
mentioned a formula in which the bird like altar is praised as 
Suparna 11 . The ie*l further says that he who wants to go to the 
heaven should perform the Syena-lcii sacrifice. He {the sacri¬ 
fice? who performs this saoificc) becomes a hawk and Hies u> 
the Svargu world. 11 . 

On the basis of the above it seems that the altar has been 
taken in ancient literary tests as a most sacral structure 
serving as a communion between the performer of the sacri¬ 
fices and the gods. Its very structure and the material in the 
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form of Garuda symbolised Agni Surya and all other super- 
natural powers. Gold tmd brick are the sacrificiM substances 
of the Vcdic altar. 13 . 

Architecturally, CMti (Vedika) or altar is taken as a 
forerunner of the Hindu temple. The lower most pan of a 
temple is also called a Vcdika. The Vedika embodied the 
memory of the sacred ground (Vedi) with its piled altar 
(Chiu) by which the sacrificial offerings were carried up by 
the (laming fte w . 

Thus massive excavated structure at Purola now desig¬ 
nated as a Sywachiti is an ancient Vcdic Altai of its own kind 
ever excavated so far in India ifl such an intact and well- 
preserved condition. This discovery by ah its archaeological 
evidences appears to have been an eventful episode in the 
history of Himalayan region particularly connected to its 
religion, when great sacrifices Such as the Asvamedha. 
Agnijhtom etc, were being perfomed here between the sec¬ 
ond century B.C to C- 1st century AD. by some ruling k ings 
of the region; may be a king of the K utrinri a lineage. 
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SOME MORE COPPER OBJECTS FROM SHEORAJPCR 

Suryakant Shrivasiava* 


Since the discovery of the first topper hoard in 1822 more 
than ninety sites have been reported from different pans of 
Indian sub-continent to have yeilded this category of objects, 
of these as many us thirty five fail in Uttar Pradesh (Lai 1984) 

In 1951 Professor B,B, Lai brought to light some more 
(nearly thiryt five) copper implements from various sties, 
SheotBjpur, District Kanpur, was also one of them. There am 
only three anthropomorphic figures front Shcorajpur. housed 
in the State Museum Luclaiow. 

Recently the present author had a chance of having a look 
at the collection of Acharya Ram Charana Shamia, Vyokula, 
placed now in the S.R.G Museum of fndoiogy, Jaipur. The 
Museum has a collection of eight copper implements from 
Shcorajpur. District Kanpur. Beside the already know three 
amhromorphic figures (Lai. 1951) this group included celts, 
both Hal and shouldeid, spear heads and pick-like obejets 
However, this is not a full fledged research paper hut for ail 
practical purposes a sort of note on objects which are not 
known so far. 

The entire collection of the Museum is aquired through 
purchase. Therefore the exact location of these objects at 
Shcorajpur and the other antiquities or pottery that may have 
been associated with them are not known. It appears that the 
group under discussion was a chance discovery. 

The Shcorajpur collection in the Slate Museum Lucknow, 
includes only three anthropomorphic figures, where as the 
collection of S.R. C. Museum Jaipur.represents so many other 
types. 

The details of the object are as under > 

Celts: 

Cells account for the largest number in the hoard. They 
are five in numbers, or which four are illustrated here. 

Celt No. 4 

This is brokoi at the butt end. However, it is the largest 
specimen. Its available length is 8 6 cm. and width is 10.00cm. 
The section is thin being 05 cm only. The unillustraicd celt, 
also broken, is 7.9 cm long, 9.6 Cm wide, and 05 cm thin. 

Celt No. 3 

Hits celt is unusually small having a length of 6.0 cm and 
maximum width of 3.9 cm at the working edge. The bun is 
only 3.0 cm wide. Its section is vety lltin being 0.35 cm only. 


It has almost straight sides aid splayed out culling edge. It 
has also three shallow circular marks on one side. 

Celt No. 2 

This is a shouldered celt. It has an almost squarish butt 
measuring 7.4 cm. in width. Its full length is 13.2 cm. out of 
which the blade portion accounts for 5,8 cm, The maximum 
available width of the splayed am portion is 12.0 cm, (the 
ends are borken). Ti has maximum thickness of 0.7 cm. 

Celt No. 6 

This specimen though not exactly like other bareelts 
may perhaps be regarded as performing a similar function, 
Ji has a length of ] 15 cm, whereas the maximum width at 
working edge is 4,3 cm, The butt is 3.6 wide and partially 
damaged. Its section is thin being 04 cm only. A notable 
feature of the celt is that it has a number of Shallow lines on 
both sides. What exact!y these indicate ii is difficult to say. 

Spear Heads : Mo. t 

It has a leaf shaped blade with premi nent mid rib which 
jxoduccd a fine lozenge shaped section. There is a small 
flat tang The upper portion of blade is broken, The maxi¬ 
mum width is 5. cm. Both the edges arc partly damaged. 
The Lang is roughly 4,4 cm tong and circular in section. 

The sepcimcn, no. 7. is broken at the blade end. also its 
sides arc partially damaged. It has a maximum length of 
18-2 cm. H has slightly largish flat tang, or which power 
end is more or less like an antennae. The blade has a lozangc 
shaped section. 

A Pick-Like Object No. 5 

It is perhaps the borken part of pick - like object. It 
measures 7,8 cm in maximum available length. The work¬ 
ing edge is 0,9 cm wide. It is similar to a compl etc specimen 
from the Nasirpur hoard, housed in Archasolugksd Mttcsum, 
Curufcula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardware. 

Sheorajpur was known only for the anthropomorphic 
figures so far, This collection of S.R.C Museum of Indrt- 
ogy, Jaipur, adds quite a few new types to our knowledge. 
The mini celt (no 3) perhaps the smaUesi so far found in the 
Ganp basin. 
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CASING SLAB FROM NAGARJUNKONDA - 
A REAPPRAISAL 

Anamika Pathak* 


Excavations at Nagarjunknmii have Yielded a large number 
of casing slabs which once adorned the dome of xhe siupas at 
Uiis sale, during 3rd cent. AI>. One such casing slab (PI. Mo. 1) 
in the National Museum collection Is divided into three board 
horizontal panels bordered with die floral bands. The panels 
depicts Buddha's life scenes such as casting of Horoscope. 1 
Nativity scene, asist s visit to king Shudhodhana and child 
Siddhartha taken so the tutelary deity. While ihe last three 
scenes are clearly identified and fully corroborated by literary 
texts, the fust is still con trovers til. 

The lower most panel (PL No* 2) presents a court scene in 
which a royal figure adorned with jewelled ornaments is 
sealed on a throne looked after by female attendants in vitajfc 
mmlra on the right side. On the left side four noblemen are 
shown seated on higher seal with wicker stools before them¬ 
selves containing plates full of eatables. Lt appears that there 
was some sort of cclebmiim. One royal personage wearing a 
crown and holding a spouted vessel, stands in the centre, 
everyone is looking at die royal figure. An old man is seated 
on the ground in the left comer and busy in writing something. 
In front of him two dwarfish figures are standing holding 
some indistinct objects on their back. The scene is very lovely 
and details arc minutely carved. 

So far Ome am two major views on This representation. 
First represent the casting of Horoscope of child Sitfdhanha 
and the second represents the interpretation of Maya's dream. 

In early Buddhist narrative an the scenes were always 
depicted in chronokigrcal order. Therefore, this Is definite 
ihM this scene represents the scene before the birth of Buddha. 
Before wc discuss further* the identification of the central 
male figure with a spouted vessel is essential, as he is depicted 
very ptfocmnently and on the basts of this identification 
depends the identification of the whole scene. 

In the early Buddhist art India is shown wearing such type 
of Kiriimtikuta and holding a spouted vessel/ Sculptural 
reliefs Of Sandti/ Amaravati/ and Nagarjunakoiida, 3 are full 
of such type Of representations where [ndra is wearing such 
type of crown and holding a spouted vessel. His identification 
with Inctra is beyond doubt. Now, if we accept this scene as the 
scene presenting the casting of horoscope the following 
objections come im- 

(i) the casting of horoscope before the birth of Buddha 
appears to be an abnormal phenomenon and the textual 
reference for this episode is not available. 

(Li) Secondly, the pries; or scribe who is casting ihe 
horoscope has not been treated honourably. The least impor¬ 
tance has been given to him though he is attending such an 


important job, He is sealed directly on the ground m the court 
without even a cushion, which appears absolutely impossible 
in the court of king Shuddhodhana. 

(iii) His back is facing the kind which is very unusual m 
the court and sort of dishonouring the king, 

fiv) The king is in vititrka mudra or discoursing which is 
unusual at the time of casting the horoscope, 

(v) Lastly, whal Indra is doing in the court of Sud- 
dhodhana at this time ? It is not mentioned in any text. 

In view of the above mentioned object, the scene does not 
appear to represent the scene of casting of horoscope. 

Second, the identification of this scene Is the interpreta¬ 
tion of Ma yb's dream. As the scene before the Nativity scene 
it appears logical at the first instance, but then the cause of 
celebration and presence of tndra in court of Shuddhodhana 
creates the problem in accepting the identification for pus 
representation. Then the noble men do not appear to the 
priests, who were called by Shuddhodhana to interpret ihe 
dream. 

A close look at the scene and presence of Indra calls for 
an altogether different identification for this scene. 

As already mentioned the middle panel of this slab 
represents the nativity scene, therefore, this scene in the lower 
panel must belong to the event that look place* before the birth 
of Buddha, i.e. p when Buddha was residing in Tushit heaven 
and he was supposed to descend on the eanh. The Lalilvis- 
Midankaiha/ Abhinishknamana Sutra/ Majjhima- 
Nikaya* 1 and Anguitara NIkaya, lB refer to this event. The 
Buddha in the form of Boddhisativa was residing in Tush it 
heaven before his birth as child Siddharih. be was known as 
Prabhapala, 11 Alter a certain period of time he proclaimed to 
descend ihe earth to remove the miseries of the world. 3i After 
hearing this all the devas p Yakshas, Nagas, Kinruues, visited 
him before his descent to the earth. 11 

According to Nidan Kutha four devas called Suyama* 
SimmsiLa, Parammiua - Vasaviatti and Maha^Brnhitia* along 
with Sakka (India) came to see him. 14 At this time, they all 
assembled at one place and discussed the time* comments* 
country and family where Bodhisaliva w^s going to descend 
on the eanh. 13 When everyth sng w as finalised and Rodhisativa 
was aboui to leave the heaven. All the Devas assembled at one 
place in the Tushii heaven, celebrated the occasion and 
listened the discourse given by Bodhisattva, u After litis he 
descended into the womb of Maha-Maya/’ 

The above description tallies with ihe representation of 
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this junel. Here Bodhittttva Prabha-pala is shown seated on 
a throne in the Ttishil heaven surrounded by Dcvas, Four 
Dcvbs known as Suyama, Santusiia. Parnnitmlui - Vjssviaui 
bt i Maha-Brahma are present there and participating in the 
telebrat tor. SakJta (India) is shown standing in the centre 
with a spouted vessel. All of them were honoured at that lime. 
At this moment ptabhapala preached them the pneepts of law 
which everybody listened patiently. After this he descended 
to the womb of queen Maya, Alia this die second panel 
presents the Birth of Buddha is in contiruaiiati. Like this there 
is one more panel from Amsavan housed in British Mu¬ 
seum." In this panel the birth story of prince Sitklhslha had 
been carved in four compartments divided by railings. From 
the upright, beginning with the Tushita heaven scene. 
Bodtiisaliva is sitting on a throne, near him. two ladies are 
sitting. Around then four guardians are seats! on a high scat 
and all arc in viturk mudra. This part of a pannel is also 
identified as (he dream inter prelatiwi of queen Msysdevi. 
This again does not make the sequence that before the dream 
how was it possible to interpret the dream. Thus if end looks 
at this panel clockwise it becomes clear that first it is the sene 
of the Tushit heaven, the nest is the Maya's dream and below 


it the nativity scene and in the last prince Siddhanha ll shown 
ta krai in the tutelary deity, 

Still there are a few things which could not be dearly 
identified such as (he old man or scribe. He may be tentatively 
identified with the ‘Gold Mass' who is mentioned in Abhin- 
ishkramanfi sutra as the person who visited Jambudvypa 
repeatedly and was consulted ar the time of deciding the town 
and family to which Bodhisauva Prabhapaia was going to 
descend,However, the ktauification is tetnaiive. 

Simi Inly, there are two figures carrying something on 

back.* These are shown in front of the old man or Ecnbe. One 

can see similar representation in the Gandharan or,. Where, 
this had been depicted on a pillar and known as a sherpard- 
boy. 

About the two l adies who are sitting, near the Bodhisattvu. 
it is difficult to say anything because reference for them has 
not come to the notice of the authors. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL TESTIMONY OF SURUNGA AND THE MAURYANISM 

OF THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 

Suresh Chandra MLshra* 


Frequent references to ibe lorn Sururtgo in the sence of 
underground passage or tunnel in the Arthasa.'ctra of Kautilya 1 
(here after KA) is taken as one of the major grounds against 
considering this text as a work of ihe 4th century B.C. On the 
contrary, it has been taken as an additional argument support- 
ing the view of the later date for this work. The proponent of this 
view is M.Winirmitr, who. following Otto Stein, docs not 
think, it possible lo derive Creek Syrinx from the Sanskrit 
Surunga, whereas he finds that syrinx in Creek has an etymology. 1 
According to hire subterranean passage called Surwga occurs 
in connection with siege operations or burglaries, or love 
intrigues in poetical and technical works from about the 3rd lo 
(he Ulh Centuries.’ in his opinion those scholars who sec in the 
KautiItya a work of the 4th Century B.C. will have in reject (he 
derivation of Suntnga from Greek syrinx and to find an etymol¬ 
ogy of the word in Sanskrit* Another point which is made in 
favour of the late date of ihtArihasasira is that Greek syrinx in 
Ihc sense of subterranean passage, docs not occur before ihc 2nd 
century B.C. in Greek literature and that in Indian literature the 
word Sti/ittga can not be proved for certain to occur before die 
3rd Century A.D. 5 On the question of how syrinx came to India 
W intemi t? quota the view of Stein who attributes its knowledge 
in India through Indians serving in Hellenistic armies.' This has 
become another ground for Win ton! la's upholding (he 3rd cen¬ 
tury A.D. as the date of the A'A ' 

A non-Sanscritic Indian origin for Su.rur.tia is suggested by 
F-B J. K uiper. who thinks it possible that khmer run re the sense 
of 'a hole' and santali. Susan also meaning ‘a hole 1 are at the 
basis of the Sanskrit Suninga He very rightly cautions that one 
must be or one’s gurard when postulating a linguistic influence 
from Greece on India. 1 A Greek or gin for ihc word Surunga can 
by no means be taken for granted. 

The scepticism of Winterniu regarding the possibility of 
any etymological derivation of the tern Sarunga in Sanskrit, 
docs not hold good at alt, for there are many etymological 
derivations for the same in ancient Indian lexicons.* 
Hemrchandracharya very rightly defines Smaga as a fissure 
or Secret underground passage and derives i t as : snratyanaya 
surunga, “Sarttek sivca H (una ■ IOS) ityunga," 

It is very surprising that otto Stein and Wintemiiz, and 
following him a very large number of othex scholars on ihc ha a* 
of Surunga'i derivation from Greek syrinx, should have as¬ 
signed the KA a date of third century A.D. Etymological 
derivation apart, at least archaeological evidences from two 
places go to prove the antiquity of Skrunga much anterior to and 
coeval with die Greek jyrim. The subterranean passage as 
alluded lo in the KA has been lound by Waddcl in the Asokan 
Strata near Darjah leading to ftmrapahari in the cxavaiiou at 
Pataliputru. Relying on a village tradition which spoke of the 

* SilyiYtii Cetkfc, tklM. 


existence of a subterranean masonary passage 
leading for several hur.dered yards in a north-westerly 
direction, Waddel undertook the excavation m Kurenrahjr 
where by lateral mining he was able to reveal a structure of 
large bricks twelve feci below the surface with a cavity 
partly faced which looked as if it might be a passage. But 
owing lo objections against further undermining of the 
houses over it, the task was abandoned mid-way and the 
interesting question of this subterranean passage 
remains unsolved. 11 The excavator thought it to have 
been a building once upon a time above ground, while ihe 
village legend says the passage leads to the Dargah about 
a mile to the north-west, there is also at the loiter place a 
subterranean passage twenty feet below the surface 
and also running north-west, in the direction of fihikna 
Pahari. 11 

Waddcl has drawn our attention to a stone passage 25 
feel below the large ancient wdi on the borders of the 
Gmuagar. According to the then current tradition it led to 
Bhikna Pahari on the one side and to the subterranean 
passage at Kumrahar on the other, each of the points being 
nearly a mile distant He saw its orifice on the north-west 
border of the well having regularly built lintel led doorway 
of stone, It was explored for a few yards.” 

Mudi more pronounced evidence comes from kau- 
sartibi where excavations have thrown valuable light on 
early fortification and its modification in successive 
pencils ncccssiaied by changing ideas of defence. Struc¬ 
tural exKsience of a curved entrance, enclosing an under¬ 
ground passage built on corbelled arch is revealed in 
structural periods 111 H and III 12, ilui i*. during c 465 
B C. toe. 395 B.C and c. 395 B.C, to cJ25 B.C. resjcctivcly.'* 
The Ma/novafoodhiHi itkn on the Htmacorihi of Bona 
defines utrunga to be a curved underground trench, 11 a 
definition well corresponding to this structure. 

To Ihe structural period HI, 11 belongs this curved wall 
measuring 63 feel 4 Inches and 67 feel 10 inches respec¬ 
tively on the inner and oulci (city) sides of the curve. It was 
6 feci 10 inches wide and encased a stone-paved passage 6 
feci 10 inches deep. The wall available to a height of 7 fed 
L J inches and comprising 32 courses was built in the packing 
against subsidiary ram pan 2. At its northern junction with 
revetment 2 there were traces of guard rooms. 1 * According 
to the description of the excavator, ihc passage had a 
corbel Ltd arch finally capped with bricks laid width-wise 
At cither end of this passage was a pail of slits, 3 feet 5 
inches wide and 3 feet 5 inches scl inside the walls into 
wluch the planks may have been inserted, In the curved wall 
two manholes f2 feet x 2 feci) divide the extant length in 
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three nearly equal pans. G_R. Shnrma, on line basis of the 
above descriptions, has righll) 1 taken this passage to be 
underground uinrtcl instead of a drain, 17 During the life span 
r,f son-tund period 111*12. the curved wall was rebuilt and the 
second, manhole dosed- 11 

tn order to test the Mawyanism of the textual references 
to the term surtinga. a tally between die archaeological 
exhibits of the structural remains of sumngu and its descrip¬ 
tion in the text becomes imperative. Our text'’ prescribes the 
construction of a living chamber m the centre in accordance 
with the procedure laid down lor the treasury, or a time 
house, with concealed passages in walls fgucfhdMiittJ and its 
centre, a living chamber, or an underground mom with many 
subterranean passage (jurwigo’sumcarami having its outlets 
Covered by die post, or the wooden image of a deity and above 
it a place with a staircase concealed in a wall or having an 
entrance and an exit through a hollow pillar as a living 
chamber with the floor fixed to a mechanism and thus capable 
of sinking below in order to counteract a calamity. In another 
reference wc have suggestions of making underground pas¬ 
sage with many openings up to the enemy camp, 36 There is 
n ijfp a suggestion of an escape by an underground passage or 
its opening ffcuksipradorendj or by breaking the rampart. 1 
The agents are shown entering the hollow images of deities 
(daivdUi pratintachidrii} in fire sanctuaries by an under* 
ground passage." 

A pan from making references to surwvta in the Arthaimba, 
th ese ch aiirtirc are important in that they refer to the existence 
of holow posts or images on the outlets nf the sufunga and 
giu ihabkitu that is, concealed walls in the scheme of fortifi¬ 
cation and strategy, 

The high antiquity of the existence of runwga ** very 
well demonstrated by the two excavations referred to above, 
Although the underground passage at KmsanAt, with swo 
manholes almost at an equal intervals at the roof of it does not 
give any evidence for existence either of a hollow pillar or 
perforated images over these manholes, one can think of the 
presence of Such a contrivance which might have been 
employed to hoodwink the enemy. Waddel refers 10 the 
image of Bhikna Kunwai over six feet high found at Bhikrm 
Pahari, having die shape of ekongated hillock deeply scooped 
out on its southern face to form into masses with a deeper 
recess between diem near the centre from which latter point 
to a track runs obliquely down to the bottom 13 He has 
compared this with the abode of prince Mahendra ** But the 
description gi ves u s an impress ton as if the i muge found cou 
be compared with the hollow images of the Arthiisaiira 
which were used for some strategic purposes. 

Although G.R, Shnrma terms the passages with the flank 
walls leading from the top to the toe of the rampart found m 
the structural period HI. 13 13 and also in structural period III 
15* as a tunnel, but in view of the similar!Iy of its descript ion 
with the concealed wall of the Arthasasira it should be 
considered a distinct class in itself and may be taken to he a 
gtuHtoWiifft and gudhabhirti-jopana, that is. concealed wall 
and the flights of steps with concealed walls. The hfo span of 
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the structural period U1.13 would fall between century 125 
B .C, and 255 B.C.. a period very much falling m the range of 
Marnyan period. 

A graphic description of the building of two subterranean 
tunnels in Knmpilya by sixty thousand warriors and seven 
hundred men under the supervision of the royal counsellor 
Mahosadha is preserved in the Jdloka Th J ' .noutli of the greui 
runnel (mahaum/ittigga dvargm) was upon the bank of the 
Ganges « hereas the entrance la Ihe anal ! tunnel Qamgkurrwg 
guisa dvarom) was in the city. U began under the sublease or 
CuIaiu’s ptiaa and came out with the city. The great tunnel 
was built up with bricks and worked with stucco, it was roofed 
over with planks and smeared with plaster and whitened. 
Most remarkable of all was the fact that alt its fKJ great doon> 
and M smaller ones were fined with machinery so that one 
peg being pressed dosed them all or again opened them. The 
building of the great tunnel, little tunnel awl all the cny was 
finished in a record time of four months with a view to 
trapping the retinue of Ihe hostile king Cuiani of north 
Panada.’ 7 

In a comparative study of Mahnsaiiha and Daedcius, the 
two great tunnel and labyrinth builders oT their ages, Merlin 
ftuns bos compared the tunnel-building of the Jataka s story 
with the palace complex of Egypt ^ Crete, He has tried to 
prove that the familiarity of such intricate structures to the 
Knosstans goes back to the Bronze Age. In any case by 500 
BjC. it appears as a popular type car their coins a - 

y|cc stimiiga, iwnttiagga also conveys the sens*, of an 
underground tunnel or watercourse. The etymology (ud + 
magga - off tracks) gives ihe meaning of a side track or a 
wrong way. 81 Pens has compared the above account of the 
JiiUika with a labyrinth or mizchou« of the Greeks ' 1 Sur¬ 
prisingly Wintemiiz, the protagonist of the laie dale for dw 
origin of surunga in India, held elsewhere dial many case this 
description oT runnel-building by the master builder 
Mahosadha. preupposes the knowledge of magnificam sub¬ 
terranean buildings to" the narrator. 11 The results of the 
digging operations at ttampil under K.K. Sinha do not ow- 
robot ale the descriptions of ibe Jaiaka story. Tlk- only inter¬ 
esting feature of the ancient settlement found at die site was 
a mud -embankment rising to a height of 1.70 meter, which by 
no stretch of imagination can be thought of as a tunnel or a 
segment of a tuiuid. big or small. However the candid 
expression on the port of the excavator that the sequence ob¬ 
tained from the limited area may not be universal in all 
wenches, and in view of that this suggestion for further spade- 
woik, n has not finally clinched the isue. 

General Alcxendcr Cunningham* himself noticed a Sub- 
irrmnfiF 1 ’ jussage near Garibnath tenplc in Mwva or ftiihudsta 
which was said to have extended for 2 kos or nearly 3 miles, 
Bui in his view it could not be traced beyond 50 feet. Some 
people, however held that it was 24. Kos in length and that it 
was actually explored for 2 Kos" but the more general opinion 
is that the 2 K«* refer to the actual length of the passage, 11 
But Since this structure has not been assigned to any particu¬ 
lar period* it can not be of much use to us for ascertaining the 
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antiquity of the nurunga of establishing its existence during 
the Mauryan period to which our text is generally believed to 
belong. 

Another very fascinating literary account of how the 5 
Pandavas along with their mother Kunti escaped through the 
Surwtgd from the jaws of the fire, set in the palace made of 
inflammatory materials at Varna vata is available in the 
adtparva of the Mahabharala M Although the ancient city of 
Vamavata has not been identified so far, situated on the bank 
of the Ganges with some high mounds the village Lacchagtr 
in the Hanslia subdivision of Allahabad District answ ers some 
Of the Mahabharaia descriptions U preserves the tradition of 
the episode & ius even now a centre for the annual fair which 
is held bets* The oral tradition about the existence of the 
Surunga and the transmission of the accounts of the 
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Prehistoric Research in India.: As Viewed by Two Senior 
American Archaeologists 

K. Paddayya* 


While it is the European scholars, particularly the Brit¬ 
ish, who must be given credit for initialing and rumoring anti¬ 
quarian studies in India over a period of two centuries, there 
are other countries too which have contributed in a significant 
way toward* our understanding of the archaeological heritage 
of the country. Among these the U S A. holds a prominent 
place. To pul it in the words of Jerome Jacobson, at the 
moment the American involvement is "the most pervasive 
single foreign presence in South Asian archaeology.'' 

From what was Just a trickle some 20 years ago the 
American interest in Indian archaeology has now developed 
into a steady stream of workers, The late Helmut dc Term. 
Walter Fairaervis Jr,. George Dales, Kannelh Kennedy. Gre¬ 
gory Possehl, Jerome Jacobson, John Utkacs. Jim Schaffer 
and John Fritz are of the workers who have conducted 
detailed field investigations in different parts of the country. 
The topics of research range from pmtialological studies 
and the remote Stem* Age to the Indus civilization to 
Vijayanagara ruins at Humpi. 

As against the culture-historical formal provided by the 
European workers, the American scholars have imparted an 
anthropological uriewanem to the Indian archaeological 
materials. The: wide scope and depth of this contribution 
could be gauged from two anthologies of essays entitled 
Archaeology and Paiacoans hr apology of South Asia (1984) 
edited by Kenneth Kennedy and Gregory possehl and Studies 
in (he Archaeology of India and Pahuian (1986) edited by 
Jerome Jecobwn. both published by the American Institute of 
Indian studies. New Delhi. 

More recently, two other American archaeologists have 
been associated with prehistoric research in India. They are J. 
Desmond Clark, now Emeritus Professor of Anthropology. 
University of California al Berkeley and Lewis R, Binford. 
Leslie Spier Professor of Anthropology. University of New 
Mexico al Albuquerque. 

Professor Clark is the doyen of African prehistoty and 
ranks with the late L.S.B. Leakey for his contribulions to 
Early Man studies. He has first-hand knowledge of prehis¬ 
toric research in India, In collaboration with Ihc University 
of Allahabad he and his team have carried out (from 1980 to 
1982} very detailed archaeological and geomorphological in¬ 
vestigations in the Belan and son valleys forming pan of the 
Ganges draina g e system, Paltieofnviriitvnenls iind Prehis¬ 
tory in the Middle Son Valley (jointly edited by G.R. Sharma 
and J .D. Clark and Published in 1983) is a major publication 
devoted to Ihc results of this joint work. Moreover, Professor 
Clark has served on ihc expert committee of Ford Foundation 
for awarding and supervising gninis-in-aid to select instim- 
tums in India engaged in archaeological research. 


Professor Binford is known the world over a* the father 
of what is rightly or wrongly called the New Archaeology, 
which regards urate island mg of culture process rather than 
reconstruction of culture history as the ultimate goal of 
archaeological research. He has conducted cthnoarchaeol- 
ogical research among the Nunarmui Eskimos of Alaska, and 
this piece of work has served as a model for other workers in 
different parts of the world. His recent researches challenge 
die prevailing idealistic views about Early Mam that he had 
home bases, that he was a mighty hunter and that he was 
bringing home excess food for sharing with Kith and Kin, In 
1986 Professor Binford Spent one full month in India. He gave 
a scries of Lectures at the summer institute in the New 
Archaeology organized by Deccan College. Poona aid then 
visited several important archaeological sites in the country. 

The author had an opportunity to visit the U.S. as a 
Fulbright fellow from November 1986 to February 1987 and 
work with Professors Clark and Binford and their associates 
on the topic of recent theoretical and methodological trends 
in stone age research and their relevance to Indian prehistory 
As pan of this work he held interviews with Professors dark 
and Binford (on 9th January and list February 1987 respec¬ 
tively) for eliciting their views about the stare of frehisionc 
research in India. Excerpt* from these interviews are repro¬ 
duced below : 

Paddayya : Professor Clark. Slone Age research starred in 
India with Robert Brace Foote's discovery or stone imple¬ 
ment near Madras in 1863 and we now have a fairly good 
picture of Ihe cultural materials belonging lo this remote 
phase of its past Alt the same, it it surprising that there is not 
much awareness about our prehistory among archaeologists 
in the west. What, According to you. are the reasons for 
this? 

Clark ; The reasons are several. First, beginning with the 
work of de Terra and Paterson in northwestern India and that 
of Zeuner in Gujarat in the early pan of this century the 
emphasis has been on the discovery or cultural materia! from 
secondary contexts such as those associated with river gravels 
and alts. This trend is strong even today. One must realize 
that in such contexts Ihe materials are reworked by natural 
agencies tike river action end therefore cannot give us much 
meaningful information about prehistoric life ways, If today 
Africa holds a place of pride in Early Man studies : it is portly 
because the late L.S.B Leakey and other workers concen¬ 
trated on the discovery and investigation of primary or m Jthi 
sites like those found in the Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania. One 
is glad to know dial in India too search has begun for 
such sites. 
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A second factor coming in the way of Indian prehistory 
is the lack of a firm chronology, its provided by potassium 
argon and other scientific dating techniques used in Africa. 
Ages assigned to sites on the basis of typological and techno¬ 
logical features of stone tools and the nature and types of 
sediments yielding these can ai best serve as estimates. I 
personally doubt if Peninsular India has sites older than the 
Middle Pleistocene. 

Ait additional consideration is the paucity of biological 
(palaeontological and pdaeobotanical) remains on the Indian 
sites which are so essential for reconstructing both past 
human life ways and their environmental settings. 

Paddnyya : Which art the potential areas in the country 
where primary sites are likely to be found 7 

Clark : As I mentioned earlier, prehistorians in India have 
already started investigating such sites. The Bhktibetka 
group of cave sites near Bhopal studied by VJN. Misra is one 
such example Tt is now necessary to go away from large 
rivers and take up source regions of their feeders. Special 
attention should be given limestone areas, as these ore likely 
to preserve biological materials too. The Harugi-Bairliba] 
valleys in Gulbarga district of Nonh Karnataka when* you are 
working and the Kumool cave area investigated by MJLJL 
Murty in Andhra Pradesh serve as good instances. 

Paddayja % In which sedimentary contests we could expect 
to find primary sites 7 

Clark: I would attach much importance to the identification 
and investigation of paleosols, overbank deposits and kvec$. 

Puddayya : What methodological changes would be called 
for by the shift in emphasis from secondary to primary sites? 

Clark: You need to involve Quaternary geologist such more 
closely for understanding the palaeogeographical sellings of 
stone Age sites. It is also necessary to initiate research on she 
formation processes for distinguishing primary sites from 
secondary sites. This research has both experimental and 
cthnoarchaeologicai aspects and cal Is foe the joint efforts of 
archaeologists, geomorphologista, palaeontologists and other 
scientists, 

Since dating is one of the weak aspect of Indian prehi> 
lory, efforts would be made to have bone materials and even 
sediments dated by uranium-thorium series, thermolumincs- 
ecnce and other methods Detection of possible evolutionary 
trends in bovids* equkfr and other animal species also might 
be helpful for dating purposes. 

There is no harm if you depend on foreign expend 
initially but in the Long run Indian pnehistorians have to 
shoulder the entire responribLUiy Your Department in Poona 
is already a good place for prehistoric research and other 
universities in the country can benefit from this example. 

Finally, I think it is much more useful to have smaller, 
problcmoricnted seminars or discussions periodically so that 
welters actively engaged in prehistoric research could ex¬ 


change views and redefine problems, 

Faddayya : Most of the stone Age riles in Peninsular India 
are surface or subsurface occurrences. Wtm, according to 
you, should be our strategy for studying of such sites ? 

Clark : A regional approach involving both surveys and 
excavations is necessary. This is whai we have done in die 
Son valley. One or a few sites give only fractional knowledge 
of the cultural system; even small sites have their place. The 
laic Glynn Isaac called this approach the study of Matters 
between patches 4 . 

Paddayya : Do you think we could identify cm Our sites 
features like the reuse of localities by the same or other 
burner-gatherer groups 7 

Clark ; Yet, this feature is seen at lsimila, Otorgesailie and 
other African sites. Criteria such as those provided by differ¬ 
ential bone weathering are very helpful for this purpose. 

Paddayya : Our major handicap is the paucity of biological 
materials. How can one overcome this 7 

Clark: To start with, you could safe! y project the present-day 
environmental diversity in the subcontinent back into the 
prehistone past. You have to provide for the presence of many 
minor ecosystems within a larger ecosy stem. One might also 
consider taking cores in areas like the NiEgiri hills for estab¬ 
lishing pollen sequences, 

Pad-dayya : Finally, whal Is your reaction to the latest wave 
of views by BinfonJ and others who tend to consider the early 
bomtnids as scavengers rather than hunters in the regular 
sense of the term 7 

Clark ;| basically agree with the argument that animal foods 
were only a minor component of Early Man's subsistence- I 
think it is the plum foods, as provided by the riparian settings 
of sites, which were realty important Here again the staple 
items could have been limited in number. 

Putidayyu : What you say probably holds good even in the 
^ise of our Palaeolithic cultures 

Paddayya ; Professor Binford, whai. according to you* is the 
place of Indian prehistory on the work! scene 7 

Binford ; There is a lot of curiosity now in the West about the 
Indian Stone Age record. For ■ tong time there has been quite 
a bit of pessimism among the Indian workers that one cannot 
leam much about the Stone Age pasi from mere scatters of 
ssunc tools. But planned investigations like yours in the 
ansgi-Baichbal valleys should put an end to this pessimism. 

Paddayya : Is the lack of hominkl remains a factor in ibe 
indifference to the Indian materials among die text-book 
writers in the U.S,? 

Binford :l would not think so. because sites like Torraiba in 
pain an Kalarnbo Falls in Africa also do not have hominid 
t*Lsi are nevertheless very famous in world prehistory, 
esc sites have produced evidence of sile structure, as for 
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example the cCHXCumnoe of stone tools and amnia! bones at 
Torrafba, It Is this son of evidence which Is lacking on the 
Indian sites. Texi-boofc writers after all write about wtaai the 
researdiers report on 

Pa ddayya : What is the scope for Stone Age research In the 
country ? 

B infurd ; My fiisr-hand experience with your nwenals is 
J i mi ted to the study of some of the collections housed in your 
Department in Ftama and visits to sites near Bh Imbetka and 
those you are working on in the Htmsgi-Batchbal valleys. All 
the same the scope is tremendous. 

ft wt!l be useful to concentrate efforts in i^in-collcciittg 
basins, since in such areas Stone Age sites are likely to he 
preserved in a better condition The Hmugi-Bakhbtfd valleys 
form agood ettamplt (At this WAgc the author drew Professor 
BinfortTs attention to the fact that many such areas exist in 
Pminsuiar India and await work.) Unlike in Europe and 
elsewhere, the Pleistocene events in Peninsular India were far 
from dramatic. As ■ result the ancient landsurfaces are 
preserved well and the sedimentary cover over the Stone Age 
sties is very thin. Such situation are a distinct advantage and 
should be fully exploited by ihe Indian archaeologists. 

Once such areas are selected intensive surface surveys 
should be carried out. These surveys alone, and not digging a 
few holes, will provide meaningful data formaking inter -and 
iiure, regional comparisons, Non-sire approach should be 
adopted in these surveys. That is, the entire area should be 
treated as one unit and one must try to locate not merely big 
sites but even small occurrence and isolated artifacts. 

Pfidduyya: You have visited some of the AchcuKinn sites in 
the Hunsgi-Baichbal valleys and have also seen Lhe stone 
tools and other cultural remains from the reemt excavation at 
Yedtyapur in this area. Where would you place these sites in 
the context of ongoing debates about primary versus secon¬ 
dary sites in Old World prehistory ? I consider this question 
very important because whaitan he said about these sites will 
be true of many other areas « well in Peninsular India. 

Blnford ; I have a strong feeling that In your area the cultural 
material and the nibble horiziffl on which H occurcs have 
ddTersil origins. 

The nibble-strewn patches were already there as a pan of 
the paiaeo-landscape and prehistoric groups simply used 
some of these spots for their activities. 

In my view these cultural levels are deflation surfaces. 
These were originally covered with thick blade soil or some 
such fine sediments which have been stripped away subse¬ 
quently, thereby exposing the culture! material to surfacc- 


Faddayya ; Ln the light of your current views based on 
taphonomy lha£ Early Man was not a great hunter or Large 
animals, as has been held for a long time by many pftbino- 
rians but was merely a scavangei of their death sites andjlcft- 
overs ax kill sites of predatory animals* what are your impres¬ 
sions about the culture! status of the animal bones which you 
have examined from the Achculian sites of the Hunsgi- 
Baichbal valleys ? 

Blnford ! These bones are quite old and interesting Some of 
these have a crystal-like* crunchy structure which suggests 
dm! the pieces originally lay in a brecctaicd sedimentary 
context. 

I recall in particular the collections from, two sites. One 
of these ( from Hebbal Buzurg) contains vertebrae of wild 
Cattle, and the caber place fTeggihalli) has rib bone fragments 
of the same animal species. These bones obviously icprescni 
the meal remains of Slone Age groups. These two assem¬ 
blages are voy important in the sense that Lower Palaeolithic 
sites yielding rib bones and vertebrae are rare in the Old 
World. That these places have yielded only a limited number 
of stone tools along with animal bones is not surprising 
because a similar situation obtains at other sites such as Hope 
Fountain in Africa and Heine in England, 

Paddayyu: The recent discovery of a skull fragment of Homo 
metus ( or. Archaic NenimdenhaJ ?) group at Haihnore on 
the Narmada in Madhya Pradesh has served to generate much 
fresh interest in hominid remains among prehisiorians in 
India, Do you have any comments to make about this discov¬ 
ery and its implications ? 

Blnfurd :The distribution of hocninind remains in the Old 
Work! is staggering. In Western Europe these come mosdy 
from cave deposits, while in central Europe these are found in 
fluvial sediments. There is no reason why humari skeletal 
remains cannot be found in India. One has only to look fur old 
deposits with favourable conditions for the pre&crvaiicn of 
organic remains. Hominid materials could in some cases be 
expected from deposit's devoid of archaeological remains. 

Ihiddayya: One last question. Both M.A. and Hi. D. students 
were highly inspired by the personal discussions with you and 
by your lectures at the summer institute in the New Archae¬ 
ology organized by Deccan College last year. What message 
have you for them. 

Sinford :The real challenge in archaeology is one of address¬ 
ing our igcrancc--** to get rid of the inadequacies hi our 
knowledge of the human pasi. Out students have to realize 
that as science progresses more inadequacies will be noticed 
and Uitcmkd to. This is not to be taken as a weakness of 
science but forms its very essence. 
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Sian* Age Hunter-Gatherer? An ethno-archaeolo^y of 
CuAdnpa )i regions. South east India, By D R Raju + Ravish 
Publisher, Punt, 1988, Price nc4 mentioned 

Andhra and Tamit-Nadu were die first regions in India 
where evidence of a SLUticc Age Siagq in ihc hisiory of India 
was found. Later Brucc-Foole found simitar evidence in 
Gujiirai. However for more than 150 years this, research was 
confined lo collection of stone loots. However, first m Eur 
poc, U-S.A. + the methods were defined, because the goal now 
was not merely a collection of tools and their statistical 
analysis. Attention was now paid to ecological and ethno¬ 
graphic data for understanding die past human behaviour. 

Of, Raju has done such a work, Gunjan valley in the 
Easiem Ghats region ofCuddapoh district of Andhra Pradesh 
After discovering undisturbed sites {as essential requisite fur 
such a study), he collected artefact using scientific sampling 
method to obtain maximum information on paltcming of in¬ 
dustrial arid economic activities of Stone Age group. The 
Upper Palaeolithic sites, first identified by ihe reviewer in the 
Sagileru river of Kerala, arc the richest and best preserved tn 
ihe country. 

Dr. Rnju then made a detailed study of the subsistence 
strategy of the Yanadis, a primitive huntcr-gaibcnr group in 
the area, and has utilized this information in interpreting the 
archaeological data. 

Raju's study, should be guide to University students as 
well fis teachers. 

HD* Sankalia 

The Cultural His lory of G-so From 10.000 B.C. - 1350 A.D. 
By Anam Ramknshna Sinai Dhume with a preface by the 
Vice Chancellor* R. Sheik All, Published by Dr. Rarticsh 
Anam Dhume, KamaJa Niwas. Santa-Cruz, Punaji-403001 f 
Goa, Price Rs. 150/“ 

The publication of tins book was most timely, when Goa 
was on the eve of becoming one of the Slates of India, h has 
been wiitttea by a person who has speni nearly 50 years in 
various administrative capacities in the Land Survey Dcpau- 
ment. Dr. Dhume has put to excellent use his experience so 
that the book gives a good idea not only of the geography, but 
the early teulcmcxiis with Iheir cultural trends Dr Dhume 
discusses the theory of the occupation by Sumerians Then 
follows the account of Parsurama,. and the immi grams from 
Ihc Deccan Plateau, (Later) called Maharashtra. 

Reliable history starts in the 5th - 6th century, when the 
Kadambax, the Western Oulukyas, and ihc fUshtrakutas 
tried to establish iheir sovereignty over Goa. 

The name Goa Is said to be derived from Gub? in the 


Sumerian records (2143-2124 B.C.) Latter Ptolemy called it 
Gouba. the city name Govapuri appears in Suia-Samhita. and 
letier in ihe inscriptions of Goa K adorn bas 

The word M Goa" is said be derived from the Mundari 
word, “G-ocn-Bab* meaning " inclined ear of paddy'V And the 
cultivation of paddy was first introduced by Kofis From ihe 
word Goen-Bab* came ihc contracted Goa-taa. Tliis later gave 
ihe word Gocn from which arose the word Goa^Gowe, 

The Sumerians who sur supposed lo have settled in Goa 
in 200 B C. arc said to have started ihe preparation of cloth- 
first wool and then cotton (p. 307438). Later came people 
from Kuokan and were called “Mararig^ This came to be 
pronounced as lw Mhar Jhr ., 

Laier came people who knew domestication of buffaloes 
and goats and lived in mud and sione collage*., and covered 
them with "kalvan” she smell of which drives away while- 
ants. These people who came from the south were m ain local- 

Then come Asuras, from - Mumtari - from Chhotcmagpui 
and were skillful agriculturist as well a$ wdl versed in iron 
technology. However they were overpowered by ihe Kolis. 
Between 1500-2500 B.C.qamei wave of Aryans - Bhaigavas 
and Angtrasas, 

Then came die Sumerians. They coostnictod large 
square or rectangular houses with a central courtyard and 
these people always insisted on entering the house afier 
washing their feet and hence kept a huge water pot at the 
entrance, 

The last chapter l No, 8) is most interesting from the point 
of view of ihe general reader as well as a scholar. For here Dr 
Dhume weaves together all ihe various trends - physical 
(geographical), hisiorical. archaeological and Linguistic, and 
presents io us Goa os it is today. 

With regard in die initial data 10,000 B,C it is based on 
die discovery or three s tone tools, handaxes* and one scraper 
(pp r 29-30 and photo No. 3). This is loo slender an evidence 
for making a large conclusion* Doubtful also is the Neolithic 
tool Cp- 31)* 

Dr. Dhume docs not seem to know that the Goa island 
was once - in the 12ib century - known as Simhala or Lanka 
as the very recem evidence - an inscription of Radarajo, a 
Si Sahara king of Saka 930 (A.D. 1Q18) tells us dial lie belongs 
io ihe foremost family of SimhaJa* whereas the Dugamvc 
inscription fJRHRAS. VoL DC, p,266) colics the Kadamba 
king Jayakesi as die conqueror of Lanka, that Is Goa. because 
being an island Li was called Simhala And a Copperplate 
found at Bdgaum in ihe Iasi cenimy, JRASy ol DC (1S67- 
72). Bombay earliest evidence not only for the name of Goa, 
but that Goa was a famous port (paltanaj. 
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Further* I consulted “Sumer. Lhe Dawn of Art* 1 , by Parrot, 
In this there are no doubt long oval stones (stelues, p. 12, fig. 
11) with engraved writing Bat these are quite different from 
Goa stone stelae. 

Of course it is now well known that ihere was a flowring 
trade between the Indus Civilization and Sumer. and Goa 
could have served as a port, as Bombay today. But so far there 
has been no trace of the Indus civilization in Goa. However, 
further careful search is necessary. 

HD. Sankalia 

Iconography of the Hindu Templis in Marathwada, By 
Deshtnukh, B S Publication scheme. Jaipur* 1987 pp. 207 
excluding IIlustrations Price Rl. 375, 

The cave temples of Maharashtra arc well known while 
the structural temples of this region arc still in dark. For lhe 
first lime Dr. B.S. Deshmukh undertook an imemive study of 
the Hindu temples of the Marathwada region, a pan of Mahar¬ 
ashtra. This region consists of the following districts ■ Auran¬ 
gabad. Parbhan], Bhu r Handed, Jalna of Latur and Osnuana- 
bad. During the medieval period a large number of temples 
were built in this area either on the trade routes or in the 
vicinity of the Godavan vally . Most of them arc located in the 
districts of Bhir, Osmanabad and Latin: These are commonly 
known as “Hanadpmd temples." They reflecl several ccm- 
temporay styles of lhe mcdeivpi pmod, i.e. Oialukya, Kikatfya* 
Hoysala* Ya&ava, etc. 

For the firsl time thousands of sculptures lying loose or 
sdJL in situ on lhe walls of these temples have been properly 
documented. The author has taken into account almost all the 
important forms of Siva* Vishnu, Mother Goddess and a 
number of minor deities mentioned in ancient literature. He 
considers all lhe relevant dentils, literary as well as archaeo¬ 
logical, pertaining lo them. Several unique images have been 
brought lo lhe light for the lint time. These are properly 
catalogued and illustrated in this book, for example the 
Maisya incarnation of Vishnu. AS Matsya and Kurma incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu have wry tiuie significance in com pan soil 
io other incarnations, these iwo arc usually depicted in their 
animal forms and ill group of incamatians. Bui in Manuh- 
wad* temples these two forms have great symbolic significance. 
Maisya incarnation has been shown here in unique form - 
Vishnu seated in yogasana with maisya or Hsh as an emblem 
below. Similarly, Lakshmi and Narayana. standing and em¬ 
bracing each other, is also very unusual form of depiction, 
found on lhe exterior wail of Kedareswar temple at Dhar- 
mapuri, A number of other such images have been added to 
our knowledge by lhe author. 

The books consist $ of seven chapters along with a sepa¬ 
rate introduction. While chapter one introduced Lhe region, 
lhe subject and source malerial* chapters two to five are de¬ 
voted lo the iconographies studies of Vishmi p Siva, Mother 
Goddess and other minor deities. Chapter fix consuls of the 
details of drapery, ornaments, mudras, asanas and ayudhas 
Chapter seven is devoted to conclusions. 


The most complex problem of this region is that while 
majority of the icons belong to the VaisEuiva culls, there is 
hardly any temple dedicated lo Vishnu or some other Vais- 
navLie deities. Surprisingly, ihccxierior walls of siva temples 
which are in hundreds here, are adorned with Vaisnaviie 
icons. The author suggests ihai these temples were originally 
Vaisnavite with Vaisnava icons as presiding deity and latter 
were replaced with Sivalingas in the garbhagriha. 

We may* however, indicate a few poinu for improve¬ 
ment in future edition; spellings of same of the words arc not 
consistent throughout the book, like Nrsimha and Narslmhii 
on page 53. Due to lhe lack of diacritical marks one faces 
great inconvinience in going through the bock. Line draw¬ 
ings depicting onuutf* mudras f ayudhas, omamcnis eic. pffo- 
vide neither any separate explanation nor these are referred lo 
in the text of chapter six to comiclate lhe text and Utertnttal, 
In our opinion, the value of the book will be enhanced by 
adding a map of the Maraihwada region and some views of 
the structural temples and a small caption lo the illustrations 
below the photograph. 

Shashi Asthava 

Origins of the Gandharan Style A study of the contribu¬ 
tory influences by Lolita Nehru* Oxford University Press 
Delhi, 19119. Page 139* Flaies 174. Price R* 700.00 

The Gandharan art received much appreciation from 
early European scholars on account of its Occidental erk- 
menus, ft has variously been styled as Greaco - Buddhist,, nod 
IndcKRomanesque by most foreign experts who generally 
overrated ns artistic value in comparison to lhe sculptural 
quality of the art idioms of lhe main land of India. However, 
there was also a school of ari historians who considered it in¬ 
ferior and less original to early Indian an out of their sympa¬ 
thy for the main stream of Indian culture. Boih these views 
have been regarded as subjective and academically illogical. 

Basic contribution id Gandharan art has been made by 
foreign scholars Burgess. Fouchcr. Marshall, Smith, Bach- 
thal 1 Rowland, RosenTied, Richer, Dobbins and many other 
scholars. What is most pulling is that only very few Indian 
an hi siorians have undertak cn dciai ted and orig Lrul researches 
on Gandhara art and Dr. Nehru deserves our thanks for 
carrying out indcpih study successfully on the genesis of 
Gandharan sculpture, a most debated subject. The work was 
originally submitted as a Ri.D. dissertation in 1982 by (he 
aulhor to ihe University of Cambridge under the guidance of 
Prof. F.R. Allchin, a well-known archaeologist and Indolo¬ 
gist, 

The aulhor clarifies in her pa-face her methodology, 1 
decided to begin by ‘separating’ the different stylistic tradi¬ 
tions present within Gandharan sculpture and to examine 
each one of these in turn...* Consisting of eight chapters 
besides the preface, preliminaries etc. and the notes, bibliog¬ 
raphy, index, and i! lustrations at the end, the main contents of 
the book include the introduction, covering background of 
the subject* objective and scope of study, discussions on the 
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artistic sources arid process of emergence and early develop¬ 
ment of the Gandharan style Of sculptures and the conclusions 
drown by the author . The main areas the author’s researches 
pertain to three structural schemes viz; <i) systematic analysis 
of the artistic demeins, which contributed to the formation of 
the Gandharan school, from other art idioms : Heilenislic- 
Bactrian, Parthian and Indian; pi) the assessment of the sur¬ 
viving Hellenistic, cultural and artistic oaits in pans of India, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia and varying process of their 
intermixture and (iitj emergence of Gandharat style as a 
result of a blend of already existing cultural and artistic 
traditions within its own conceptual and stylistic format in the 
first century A.D. and afterwards. 

On the basis of the available data especially the exca¬ 
vated material (Ai-icharuim) of recent decades, Lolita Nehru 
opines that Hellenistic (Greet) Bactria served as the major 
source of the Ganlharan sculpture, thereby supporting Boucher's 
views expressed in the earlier part of the present century she 
also admits the presence of the elements of Roman an in the 
Gandharan figures but feels that these travelled 10 Indian 
borderland on account of Parthian trade connexions with 
Western world along with conventional Achaemcnid traits to 
form Gandharan compositions. Nehru tries to clarify (p46j 
Ihe role of Parthian art in Gandhara with these words : ‘"The 
possibility cannot of course ovemile the working of a direct 
Parthian influence upon Gandharan sculpture. The frontal 
representation of figures in the narratives, and the composi¬ 
tional treatment of some reliefs, are directly related to Parthian 
concepts" 

About the impact of the an of the main land of India on 
Gandhara sculpture, the writer slates that Gandtiara an had 
drawn considerably upon the first phase of early Indian art. 
but like the Hellenistic, the Indian elements in Gandharan an 
of Kushana period become gradually duffused. She in fact 
notes an outflow of artistic dements from Gandhara into 
interior of In dia. 

Lolita Nehru has termed developed Gandhara sculpture 
with a stylistic identity as Kushana Gandharan art and has 
logically traced its origins and formative stages. She con¬ 
cludes : "The research conducted here has revealed the two 
broad stylistic stages which preceded the emergence of the 
formulated Gandharan style. During the fim stage, which 
lasted through the Mauryan, Greek and early Saka-Parthian 
period, till about the end of (he first century B C, or ihe 
beginning of the first century A.D. Hellenistic and Indian 
idioms in Gandhara evidently followed more or less inde¬ 
pendent slylitic expressions. The second stage lasted for 
about a century, form the close of the first stage dll ihe end of 
the first century A.D,, spanning the late Saka-Parthian and 
early Kushana period. During this stage, and from the later 
Parthian decades onwards in particular, and extending into 
the early years of Kushana rule, Gandhara underwent a major 
phase of stylistic and iconographies! [lux. This phase culmi¬ 
nated, by ihe end of the first Century A.D.. in the crysiollNa¬ 
tion of the mature Gandharan style, in the early years of the 
reign of Kanishka," <pp. HM-105). 
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She has also analysed the stucco, terracotta and clay 
sculpture of Gandhara region particularly of Taxila in rela¬ 
tion to the growth of Gandharan art. She rightly feels that 
stucco as a sculptural medium was intro duce d into Gandhara 
during Greek rule and it continued subsequently in Gandhara 
and other region of India. Dr, Nehru has not only pointed out 
stylistic inconsistencies of Marshall's chronology of Gand¬ 
haran ari but has also attempted its revision on rational 
grounds. 

What is more interesting h* the book is that the author 
accepts revised dates (AD. 20-30 onwards) for swat (Buikara 
I sculptures and she also agrees with Prof. Van Lohititrit id 
regard w their association with Mathura especially fw ihe 
iconographic&l formal of the Mathura Buddha. 

Now the question arises whether Buddha's iconography 
in the Indian main land including Mathura was well settled in 
the first half of the first century AD and if so why the early 
Gandharan artist including that Of Swat (Buikara 1) sculpture 
failed to depict Ihe Bodhi tree in the terms of Hellenistic 
realism, the logical inference of such a feature is that the 
Gandharan artist was not at all familiar with the Pipal (Bodhi) 
tree. Secondly the treatment or Buddha's head-dress arid scat 
in the Swat figures is also different, from Mathura. U may not 
he out of place to mention here that the most important pre- 
Kaniska figure of Buddha (MM -12) from Mathura shows him 
on a scat designed like a fire-altcr with two loins below. This 
it is not unlikely that Gandharan sculptor under the formative 
stages of Mahayana Buddhism developed his own concept of 
the Buddha image in human form. Yet. certainly, there is 
evidence to show interaction between Gandhara and Mathura 
during the early centuries of Christian da in areas an and 
culture. 

Dr. Nehru also refers to the outflow of Gandharan art 
current to the interior of India but she doe* not take any note 
of Gandhara sculptures m Mathura red sandstone. A compan - 
son of such figures with original Gandharan examples may 
have been useful for the present study. Further an analysis of 
head-gears, ornaments, dresses, poses and itiudras of figures, 
furniture, etc., depicted in Mathura and Gandhara art is also 
likely to yield good result for the verification of their chronol¬ 
ogy, 

Lolita Nehru holds the view that most of the narrative 
scenes pertaining the life of Buddha in Gandharan art follow 
a chronological sequence, inspired by Hellenistic models, 
using a single moment. Thus Buddha's fife cycle if visual¬ 
ized there os linear progression within formal compartments. 
But many art-critics may not agree with her as such elements 
can also be located in the Bharhul, Amaravali and Sanchi 
sculptures. 

Another point where most scholars may differ with her is 
use of the term in Tndia'in the context of Gandharan art No 
doubt she considers Gandhara region to be within the tradi¬ 
tional limits of ancient India but whenever she talks of art 
idioms she regards Indian art styles to be outside the area of 
Gandharan art. The book has some repetitions introduced 
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most probably to the sake of stressing a particular point; oth¬ 
erwise it is supreb research work-well written and well 
produced. The author has careMly surveyed and objectively 
assessed the vast mass of archaeological material distributed 
m various collections of Asia and Europe besides published 
references. 

On the whole ihe book deserves to be classed as valuable 
contribution to Indian an in recent years. The author has 
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shown considerable maturity and a remarkable insight in 
interpreting lay sources. A defined bibliography, mde* and 
maps showing Gandiuwa, Baetrta and area between India and 
Rome in the end-leaves are of much utility for any researcher. 
The scholarly community both within India and outside 
would welcome this book. 

M.C. JOSHI 

Archaeological Survey of India 


MEETING OF THE 

WORLD ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 

HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, VERMILLION, USA ON 

6 AUGUST 1989 

MINUTES 


Present : 


Michcai Day 

(Chair) 

Jerry Bear Shield 


Susan Buhner 

{Souihcasicm Asia and the 
Pacific) 

Christos Domnas 

(Southern Europe) 

Jim EvtfciL 


Carol Gamidt 


Angela Gilliam 

(Northern America) 

Jan Hammil Bern Shield 


Hirini Manuiga 


Patrick Mbunwe-Samba 

(Central Africa) 

kina Podgomy 

(Southern America) 

Gilbert Pwati 

(Eastern and Southern Africa) 

Beilina Schmidt 

(Northmi Europe) 

Pester Ucko 

(Secretary) 

Elizabeth Williams 

(Southeastern Asia and the 
Pacific) 

Present, as non-voting observers, ai the request of ihe Chair: 

Alicia Eugenia Silva (Director. Foundation for ihc 
Promotion of Culture, Bogota, Colombia) 

Solly Simelane (ANC representative* New York) 

Larry zimmerman (Organiser, WAC lnler-Cdttgiess, 
Vermillion^ South Dakota) 

Jane Huben 

(Secretarial) 

JVter Stone 

(Secretarial) 

Apologies 2 


Tbeanu Anselm 

(Western Africa) 

Joseph-hdaric Essomba 

(Central Africa) 

Clare Fawcett 

(Northern America) 

Ana Roc* i Fontmah 

(Southern BurpoeJ 


SP. Gupta 

(Southern Asia) 

Derek Hayes 

(Treasurer) 

Ian H odder 

(Treasurer) 

Majecd Khan 

(Near and Middle East) 

Guslsvd IL Polhfcft 

(Southern America) 

Dashu Qin 

(Eastern Asia) 

Wu Rnkang 

(Eastern Asia) 

Lesley Sutxyt 

(Central America and the 
Caribbean) 

Abier R Ziadeh 

(Near and Middle East) 


The Secretary reported that the representatives of the World * 

Council for Indigenous Peoples had faxed the day before to 

say that its reprsert La lives were unable lo altend the meeting 

due to lack of funds, The International Indian Treaty Council 

had therefore agreed to co-opt representatives of indigenous 

peoples: Australian Aboriginal (Jim Everett and Carol Can- 

side); American Indian (Jerry Bear Shield and one rnherj; 

Maori (Hirini Matimp): Saamt (otic); and possibly one oilier, 
as they arrived for the Inter-Congress - as full voting mem¬ 
bra, In introducing Executive Members, die Chair explained 
proxy arrangements (Draft Statutes, Article 9.7): 1 Hodder to 
R- Layton; L Sutiy to Chair or Secretary; J-M Essomha to 
Secretary; M.Khan to Secretary; G. Potiiis to I- Podgomy. | 

Minor adjustments were made to the circulated Agenda as 
follows ; 

3(d) One World Archaeology series. 3(e) Support for Thius- 
lan Shaw Nigerian Conference 1989. 4(c) ii Subscription 
renewals, 8(e) American Anthropological Association meet¬ 
ing* 8(f) WAB 4, 8 (g) Reprinting stationery, 8(h) WAC 3- 

hem 1 : Report an WAC Membership 

The Secretary reported on the number of Members per 
Electoral Region, as follows ; 

Central Africa 1] 

Eastern and Southern Africa 28 * 

Northern Africa ] 

Western Africa 21 

Central America and the r yjbbf an 7 


as 
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Northern America 

47 

Southern America 

18 

Eastern Asia 

i 

Southeastern Asia and die P^ific 

44 

Soulhein Asia 

76 

Near and Middie East 

10 

Eastern Europe and Central Asia 

6 

Northern Europe 

117 

Southern Europe 

33 

426 Members 

It was notod by the Secretary that somewhere in the region of 


25% of Lhe Membership had been unabJc to pay their sub^ 
soiptions, bill had been granted discretionary Membership. It 
was further noted dial 'Eastern Europe and Central Asia’ bad 
ixjf nominated any Members for election to the Executive* 
Chat there bad been no nomination of & Junior Represeniaiive 
for 'Nonhem Africa\ and that those Members elected for 
"Centra] A mtnea and ihc Caribbean' wot perhaps not from 
the mainstream ardueotagicaJ community- 

in the following discussion it was further noted that while 
some Regional Colleges (especially 'Central Africa’ and 
'Southern Asia’) h*i beoi wry successful in rmuiting MeirU^ 
others had been considerably less so. Executive Members 
were urged to recruit new Members wiihin their Regions. Si 
was suggested that many people were still unclear about the 
aims and organization of W AC, and tiiai others had no! heard 
of it at all. It was therefore agreed that an informatson leaflet 
should be produced to help Members of the Executive with 
iheir recruitment of new Members - the Senior Representa¬ 
tive for 'Southeastern Asia and the Pacific* offered to assist in 
the production of such a kaflcL 

ffefli 2 Financial Report, 

As of May 9th 1989 WAC held L 1774 in the ‘M-H-Day No. 
3* account in England amt c. 9000 Rupees (spproj. L 360) in 
a special account held in India by M-Lal- The Secretary re- 
ported that by the end of the [ntcr-Congfcss the English 
account would be reduced to cUOQ. and that pan of the 
Sou them Asia account bad already been used for postage and 
xeroxing within Southern Asia. 

2a: Relationship with previous WAC organization, 

The Chair and Secretary explained that the 1986 Southamp- 
inn WAC Congress had been organized by a Company 
Liroued by Guarantee, which was also a Registered Chanty. 
This Company is still in existence and although it has a zero 
bank balance al the moment it expects to receive income in 
the form of royalties from the sale of the One World Archae¬ 
ology scries. The Publishers. Unwin Hyman, bad originally 
paid L30.000 to WAC to pay for the precirculation of papers, 
mid almost all of this had now been paid off through sale of the 
books. 


The 'new' present WAC is not yet a legal body with formal 
Statutes, but could become such al the next Council meeting 
At a recent Board meeting of the existing WAC Company the 
Directors had 'agreed to offer the WAC Company to the 
'new' WAC Executive or to offer it places on the Directorship 
of the company,..’ Tte Directorship had empowered the 
Chair, Treasurer and Secretary to negotiate on its behalf and 
to report back to U for a final decision. 

After considerable discussion it was unanimously agreed that 
the Executive would ask the Company Directors to operate 
with three Executive members - the Chair, Secretary and 
Treasurer and one other member to be elected by the Execu¬ 
tive - and three farther Directors to be nominated by ihe 
country that is to host Ihe next WAC- The Executive rtcom 
mende d that there seven Directors should be in Ihe majority. 

The Executive wished (he Company, for the present io 
continue lobe registered in England. El further suggested that 
the Company should use any income for die continuation of 
WAC central soviets and as * seed-com' for future WAC 
meetings. However, il was noted that the major funding of all 
Congresses and Inter-Congresses would have to remain the 
responsibility of ihe host countries concerned. 

2b : Future financial support, 

The Secretary outlined the extremely precarious financial 
Situation of WAC, The central office in Southampton was 
only able to function though the voluntary work of the 
secretariat, with very Limited "boughl-in* secretarial support. 
As a result of WAC’s position regarding the South African 
issue numerous funding bodies, which would normally be 
expected to fund such nn organization, had refused support. 
The Secretary had been successful in negotiating isolated 
specific grants. However, ihc pursuance of such grants was 
extremely time-consumirig. and the oOuld not be relied on foe 
Ihc long-term survi val of WAC. The Executive were urged io 
explore all possible sources of funding both for specific 
projects and for the administration and functioning of WAC, 

Item 3 : Report on activities since WAC Steering Commiile 
meeting. 

3a: Inier-Corgresscs 

The rust scheduled Inter-Congress, which was to have taken 
pl ace in conjunction wilh the Waigani Cultural Seminar in 
Papua New Guinea, had lobe cancelled due to the collapse of 
the Waigani Seminar Ihrough lack of 'promised UNESCO 
funding' at the last minute. The cancellation, reported in 
WAB 3, had been completely outside WAC’s control. 

The second scheduled Lnler-Congrcss. now known as the First 
Inter-Congress, was about lo take place here in Vermillion. 
The Secretary reported dial despite the overall W AC finan¬ 
cial situation, WAC had neverthlesS managed to make a 
significant contribution id the First Inter-CtmgresS - namely, 
L1000 each from the Ona way Trust and The Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute respectively for the distribution of free cop¬ 
ies of ‘Who needs ihe past and * Cor\f1ict in ihe archaeology 
of lining traditions' to Third and Fourth World participants; 
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LI500 from the Onaway Trust to assist with American Indian 
participation, and LI 5.000 from Lord Alistair Me A (pure to 
assist with Australian Aboriginal participation. In addition 
W AC had been ab le to assist with some of the costs of some 
Third World Executive Members, and it had helped to gam a 
grant from the World Council of Churches. 

3b : WAC had agreed to officially sponsor a n d/nr be repre¬ 
sented at : 

i) The conference on ‘The Use of the Past: Administration 
of Resources and Management of Archaeological Cultural 
Heritage at La Plata. Argentina, from June I3ifi * 16 th 1989. 

ii) The Indian Council for Historical Research's sympo¬ 
sium on ‘Mew Archaeology and India*, in October 1988. 

iii) The first joint archaeological congress at Baltimore, in 
January 1989. which had resulted in the formation of a new 
bulletin : 'Archaeology and Education’. 

3c : The World Archaeological Bulletin. 

WAB 3 was tabled, Copies have already been circulated to al! 
WAC members, It was suggested that future WABs should 
contain a short and simple tear-out membership form, h was 
also suggested that the date of each WAR should appear on 
the inside front cove- as customary in many journals. 

The Executive expressed its thanks to Kate Go! son for having 
acted as Honorary Editor for WAB 3. 

3d ' The One World Archaeology Series. 

The Secretary reported on the progress of the series. Of the 
twelve volumes published to date, each had sold between 300 
to 400 copies in under six months. Unwin Hyman h*l mom 
or less agreed to produce paperback editions of any volume 
that sold 1000 copies in hardback within one to two years of 
publication. 

The Executive congratulated the Secretary, in his capacity as 
Series Editor, on the excellent standard of the volumes 
published to dale, and on the remarkable achievement repre¬ 
sented by the scries. 

3e : Provision of computer to Nigeria. 

The Secretary reported that WAC had supplied a micro¬ 
computer to the «gangers of the 75 Year Birthday Confer¬ 
ence for Professor Thurstan Shaw, to be held in Ibadan, 
Nigeria in November 1989. This gift had been made possible 
through the sale of an original painting donated to WAC by 
Yashodar MathpaL 

hem 4; Draft Statutes 

43 : Addition and altenmons to countries within Regional 
Electoral Colleges. 

^ Secretary noted that the following countries had 
been inadvertently emitted from ihe list qf countries compris¬ 
es the Regional Electoral Colleges-: Botswana, Swaziland 
and Mozambique. It was unammomfy agreed to Add these 
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countries to ihe ‘Eastern and Southern Africa' Region. 

ii) The Secretary refeted to 3 tabled letter from Professor 
Wu Rukaitg criticising she listing of Taiwan and Tibet as 
independent countries, ftrofessor Wu Rukang suggested that 
Lhe Regional Listing could stale “China {1 ncltiding Taiwan)\ 
Affe considerable discussion it was agreed dial WAC would 
follow the policy of the UN in these specified cases, and that 
a letter would be sent to Professor Wu Rukang informing him 
of this decision. 

4b; Transfer of individuals from one Regional Electoral 
College lo another. 

The Secretary drew lhe audition of the Executive to a tabled 
letter from Dr. L Raposa and colleagues regarding the 
nomination of Dr J. Morals as a Representative foe Southern 
Europe. This case highlighted the question of whether the 
Draft Statutes should be altered in any way regarding nomi¬ 
nees who. although residing in one region, practised srchae- 
ology lit another . After discussion it was agreed unanimously 
(a) that Dr. Morals had been correctly assigned to Southern 
Europe, (b) that he had every right to stand for election for that 
Region, and (c) dial Article 5.5. 0 / the Draft Statutes should 
not be altered. The Executive further noted that Dr. Morais 
had made no approach for his Regional Membership lo be 
transferred to another Region. 

4c : Membership Registration fees - appropriate currencies 
and renewals. 

i) ft was I iminmufy agreed that article 4.4 of the Draft 
Statutes should be amended to read' “The redos cf mefiibership 
subscription shall ft* determined by the Executive U- 
* Council' is replaced by *lhe Executive’. 

ii) After discussion of the problem of continual van at ions tit 
international and national inflation and exchange rates the 
Executive agreed that there should be no change in the 
membership fee at present 

iii) It was agreed that the arrangement whereby the Junior 
Representative fw Southern Asia had been collecting mem¬ 
bership fees in rupees should continue, and furthermore that 
Representatives of other regions should propose syllable re¬ 
gional arraiigOTeraii to the Executive and Council meetings 
In 1990 for the simplified on of membership fee collection. 

tv) Renewal fe membership. 

It was noted that many members* renewals were over¬ 
due, or about to become so r ft was agreed that separate 
reminder mailings would not be made, because of the cost 
and lack of secretariat, but that renewal reminders could be 
sent out with notices about the nest Qmgress. 

4d: Ufe Membership, 

i) lnihe light of amended Draft Article 4.4 it was proposed, 
and unanimously accepted, that Ufe Membership of WAC be 
maiit available with the payment of a single membership fee 
ai 4 rate to be decided from time to time by the WAC 
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Executive, In the First instance the fee would be US S 400, 

ii) S l was further proposed, and unanimously accepted, (hat 
a four-year (non-slucieni) membership registration fee be 
made available- This would be at a rate to be decided from 
time to time by the WAC Executive. In the ffrft instance this 
fee would be 10% less than four limes die annua] membership 
fee. ii US $ 72. 

It was agreed that these new arrangements would be an¬ 
nounced in WAS 4, 

4*: Head Office, 

With reference Id Draft Article 3. (a) it was agreed that the 
Head Office of WAC would remain in England until the first 
meeting of Council, where the matter should be discussed 
further again. 

4f: Honorary Members. 

With reference to Draft Article 4_3. it was agreed that the 
Statutes should comnin reference to Honorary Members of 
WAC and that Draft Article 43 should be amended to read: 
The Couwoii may elect Honorary Members on the recom 
mendation of the Executive Honorary Members shall not be 
required to pay arty subscriptions ' 

4g : Length or service on the Eatscuiive of representatives of 
indigenous pcoples/Fourth World. 

After a long discussion it wus agreed that Draft Article 9.2 {o) 
be retained unaltered. 

4h ; Length of service of half the Executive. 

With reference to Draft Article 9 J it was agreed dial owing 
so the- cancellation of the Executive meeting scheduled to 
have taken place in Papua New Guinea in September 19S0, 
resulting in the present situation whereby this Executive has 
only met for the Tim time at the Vermillion Imcr-Congress, 
it was agreed that the Draft Article should be amended to read 

‘Members of the Executive (other the officers of the WAC 
whose term on the Executive shall be descrained by their 
period in office) shall be elected fora term of eight years save 
that one half of the members of the first Executive id take 
Office after the ratification of these Statutes (Le those meet¬ 
ing for the first time at the Vermillion Inler-Coagress uii9&9 ) 
shall remain in office for a term of four years only li e until 
1994). The Council shah decide at the nest Iniernational 
Congress fi.e 199Q) which members df the Executive are to 
retire a the end of four years fije. 1994), Thereafter half the 
Executive shall retire four years and i new Executive will 
take office immediately after each International Congress 
fie, at an Executive meeting convened immediately following 
the Iasi Council meeting during a Congress,). 

(Jn effect, elections for the vacant U posts on the Executive 
which metis immediately following Council in 1994, will 
have been conducted (in accordance with Draft Article 9 A 
(d)) during the first half of 1994, Thereafter, elections for the 
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vacant half of the Executive will take place in the months 
preceding each meeting of Council). 

4i : Vacancies on the Executive. 

With reference to Draft Article 9.9 it was agreed that the 
Officers continue to attempt tn fill any vacancies on the 
Executive, After cons tdfiablr discussion it was further agreed 
that Officers could co-opt members in fill vacancies on the 
Executive, provided all reasonable Steps had been taken to 
elicit nominations from a Region, but none had been forth¬ 
coming. ll was agreed that the term of office of Executive 
Members appointed by the Officers and not elected after 
nomination from the Regional Electoral College concerned, 
should be until the next meeting of the Council only, but for 
this period they would be full members of the Executive, with 
full voting rights. 

4j: Correspondence with Professor Carmel Schrire. 

Mr Solly Simclane (ANC New York office) clarified the 
ANC policy regarding the academic boycott of South Afriea. 
WMle the ANC still required a ‘comprehensive mandatary 
boycott* of the apartheid regime, clearance for individual 
Jicudcoiics to attend international academic gatherings could 
be obtained from the National Liberation Movement (NLM) 
and the Mass Democratic Movement (MDM). To qualify for 
such clearance individual academics would have to be ap¬ 
proved by the NLM/MDM. 

The Chair raised specific point's, and a number of conclusions 
were reached, k was unanimously agreed that while the 
apartheid regime continued to govern South Africa: 

i) WAC will not use South Africa as 4 venue for any 
meetings. 

ii) If any organizing committee for congresses or Inter- 
Congresses receive an application to participate from a resi¬ 
dent South African, or from an individual in receipt of South 
African funding, the organizing committee should teles the 
application, via ihe Secretary of the Executive, to the ANC. 
who would then ascertain the status of the individual with the 
NLM/MDM Sf the individual i$ approved by ihc NLM/MDM 
then s/he would be welcome to attend ihe meeting in question. 

ii i) No individual resident South African or individual in 
receipt of South Afncan Government funding should be 
allowed to become a Member of WAC without the approval 
of ihe NLM/MDM. 

tv) With regard to the specific case of Professor Schrire's 
tabled let lent, it was now clear that n6ther Professor Sdtrire 
nor her South African colleagues could become Members of 
WAC unless they ore approved by the NLM/MDM, The Sec¬ 
retary was asked to reply, correcting his letter to her of 
29.6J9. and outlining WAC's policy* as above, 

Mr. Sioekne further emphasized that the general statement 
against (he apartheid regime in South Africa issued by the 
UTSFP did not in any way satisfy the terms of the ANC 
academic boycott of South Africa, 
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It was agreed by the Executive that WACs position on the 
South African academic boycott be published in WAB 4. 

Mr. J. Everett then claimed that the Tasmanian Aborigines 
felt themselves m be in the same situation as the black 
population of South Africa. He argued that this parallel 
procedure be considered. The Secretary pointed out lhat both 
die Plenary Session of the Southampton WAC Congress, and 
die Steering Committee set up by that Plenary session, had 
isolated the South African situation as being unique, as did 
die United Nations. It was agreed that Mr. Everett's view be 
minuted, and that the issue would be discussed further at a 
later meeting. 

Hem 3 . World Archaeological Congress 2 

The Secretary outlined the detailed negotiations that had 
recently taken place in an attempt so continue to hold WAC 
2 in Merida in Venezuela in 1990* as had previously been 
agreed with Professor M. Sanoja and Jacqueline dc Briccnn 
It was now dear that it was impossible for die Venezuelans to 
host WAC 2 because of the present economic and social 
situation in their country. Parts of relevant correspondence 
and telexes were read out. 

According to the draft Statutes, the choice of vetiue for a 
WAC Congress is the responsibility of Council. However, 
given the present situation, and the fact that Council would 
not be meeting until a Congress was held, the Officers had to 
take on the responsibility of finding an alternative venue, 
preferably within South Amaica. They recommended to the 
Executive that should Colombia offer to host WAC 2 in 1990, 
such an offer should be accepted. 

To this end a provisional programme had been drawn up, 
including co-ordinators of five important themes, who had 
agreed in principle to organize sessions, whether in Vene¬ 
zuela or Colombia. 

The Chair Mked Ms Alicia Silva to outline die facilities that 
could be available m Cartagena, Colombia, if ihe Congress 
were to be held there 

The Executive unanimously endorsed a motion from the chair 
that since Council could not meet mail there was a WAC 
Congress, the Executive should take the initiative and accept 
an offer from Colombia, should one be forthcoming, 

Ms Silva asked for further consideration of this item to be 
deferred to the next meeting of the Executive, 

hem 6 : Membership subscriptions special cases 

ft was agreed that the Officers should continue to act with dis¬ 
cretion regarding the waiving or dofcning of individual WAC 
membership fees. 

Hem 7 : Membership of ihe 'Active Museum of Fascism and 
Resistance in Berlin (correspondence tabled). 

This item was deferred until the Executive had been circu¬ 
lated with fuller background details. 


item 8: Future WAC activities. 
fa: Lnier-Congre&stt. 

1) A WAC Inltr-Congrcii concentrating on Urbanism was 
provisionally offered by the Junior Representative for East¬ 
ern and Southern Africa, to be held in either Kenya or Zim¬ 
babwe in 1992. 

u) A WAC Lnier-Congre$s - without a specific theme ■ was 
provisionally offered by the Junior Representative for 
Southern America, to beheld in Uruguay in 1991 . Further dis¬ 
cussion of this proposal wa$ deferred in a later Executive 
meeting. 

Eb : Training fellowships. 

It was agreed that WAC should pursue die possibility of 
initiating training fellowships when finances became aval* 

able. 

8c ; Dissemination of literature. 

U was agreed to continue to facilitate exchanges and distribu¬ 
tion of literature as funds allowed. 

Bd : International free passes to archaeological sites. 

It was agreed that free passes to archaeological sites should 
be negotiated for WAC Members wherever possible, as soon 
as the level of secretarial support would allow. 

8e : American Anthropological Association. 

The Officer 1 ! decision for WAC to KKsponsor the AAA 
meeting on 'The Social construction of the past : representa¬ 
tion as power' from November L5lh to I9lh 1989. was 
ratified 

8f : WAB 4. 

It was agreed that WAB 4 should be produced as soon m 
Hnances allowed, to give the utmost publicity io decision* 
taken in South Dakota - not least, news about WAC 2, and 
renewal of subscriptions, 

Sg : Reprinting stationery. 

The Executive agreed to the printing of WAC staiionoy, as 
soon as finances allowed, 

Sh : WAC1 

This item was deferred to a later Executive meeting. 

Hem 9 Data Protection Act. 

The Secretary brought the Data Protection Act to the notice of 
the Executive ami requested Regional Representatives to 
inform their Members, when appropriate, that their names, 
addresses and subscription details were held on computer at 
the WAC office, and could be open to public scrutiny. 

Item 10 : Any Other Business. 

1) Utter from Ms. A. Ziadeh (Labial) - ihe Executive 
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expressed sympathy for tbe circumstances reponed and 
resolved io consider (he matter further at ns next meetirg. 


m Professor Michael Day and Jan Harnmal Bear Shield each 
. irculated document about (he ‘reburial issue* wluch they 
hoped would be endorsed by the Executive and (he Inter- 


Congress Plenary Session - the Executive decided io return to 
both documents at future meetings. 

lum II : Place <ywf dale of not meeting 

The nest meeting of the Executive was fixed for 19.00 o« 
August 9th 1989. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ON 9 AUGUST 1989 
MINUTES 


Ofesenl . Michael Day (Giair) 
Jerry Bear Shield 
Susan Buhner 

Robert Cniz 
Christos Doumas 
Jim Evereu 
Carol Ganside 
Jan Hairuni! Bear Shield 
Mekkhan Lai 
Robert Layton 
Hhini Matunga 
Patrick Mbumbe-Samba 


(Southeastern Asia and the 

Pacific) 

(Southern Europe) 

(Southern Asia) 

(Prosy : Northern Europe) 

(Central Africa) 


BiU Means 

(Others as for 6,8.89 meeting). 

Proxy arrangements remained as for 6.8.89 with the addition 

of A. Gilliam u> Secretary. 

hem / . Matters arising : Lffe membership - India 

The pnbMMtt m »'“> 

■he sum agreed by the WAC Executive on 6.8.89) for those 
From the Sloping world, was raised by the 
for Southern Asia, and was discussed m some ^ngth TTw 
Executive agreed to allow the Officer* to make utd.v,diud 
arrangements foe specif* countries as and when they could 
agree such arrangements with the Regional Representatives. 

Item 2 i Format of Plenary Session on August 10th 1989. 

It was agreed that the Chairman and Secretary* with three Ex¬ 
ecutive Members drawn £mm die Indigenous Rcpresenumves 
should be seated on the dais, and dial the formal of the Plenary 


Inge-Maria Mulk 
Irina Podgoray 
Gilbert Pwiti 
Betlina Schmidt 
Peter Ucko 
Elizabeth Williams 


(Southern America) 

(Eastern and Southern Africa) 
(Northern Europe) 
(Secretary) 

(Southeastern Asia and the 
Pacific) 


a) Formal opening (Michael Day) 

b) Thanks to Inter-Congress staff (from Lany Zimmer 
man) 

c) Resolutions 10 the Plenary Session from the Exccu 
live 

d) Resolutions tabled from Inter-Congress participants 

e) Resolutions from the Floor 


Present as non-voting observers, at the request of the Chair- 
man : 

Alicia Eugenia Silva (Director. Foundation for the Pro 
motion of Culture. Bogota* Colombia) 

Larry Zimmern^ (Organic WAC Inter-Congress. 
Vermillion. South Dakota, USA) 

Jane Hubert (Secretariat) 

Peter Stone (Secretarial) 

Apologies. 

Angela Gilliam 


f) Any Other Business 

g) Formal thanks io the Inter-Congress Organizers 

h) Closure of bucr-Congress 

II was confirmed that all Liter-Congress participants 
were eligible to vote on all resolutions of the Plmary Session, 
Such Inter-Congress Plenary Session resolutions would then 
he considered by the WAC Executive, 

Item 3 : Future appointment of I ndigenaus Representatives to 
the Executive. 

The Secretary requested the Executive to discuss this 
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iEem fur Jut, recognizing the need for both flexibility am] 
continuity with regard to the representation of Indigenous 
Peoples on the Executive. He reaffirmed that one of the first 
calls on any WA C finance was 10 enable the fid I Executive 
to meet 

After much discussion the Chairman put [wo motions to 
the Executive: 

a) Thy the Indigenous Representatives on the Execu¬ 
tive form a Sub-Committee of the Executive, 

bi Thai this Sub-Committee drafi a policy paper with 
regard to the eight places Tor Indigenous Rcpm^nutinn on 
the Executive that could, if necessary, be recommended by 
the Executive to council n> replace nr amend Article 9 2 ft) or 
the Draft Statues, 

Bath mo Lions were agreed u/ut rumourty, and Mr Ma- 
tunga agreed to co-ordinate the exchange of ideas and discus¬ 
sion or the Sub-Committee. 

It was further confirmed that the present Indigenous Rep¬ 
resentatives would continue to serve as full members of the 
Executive until the next meeting nf the Executive (when they 
might or might not be replaced under the ptesent Draft Article 
9.2(c), 

Item 4 WAC 2. 

Ms Alicia Eugenia Silva* Director of the Foundation for 
the Promotion of Culture formally offered u> host WaC 2 in 
Cartegoia. Colombia in September 1990, The offer was 
unanimously accepted by Ihe Executive, 

The Secretory tabled a draft 2nd Announcemeni for 
WAC 2, including the titles and suggested co-ordinators for 
severai major themes, some based on precirculated papers, 
some on precimilaied papers and oral addresses, and oltas 
as verbal contributions only. The draft of the 2nd Announce¬ 
ment included a message from the President explaining the 
change of venue, and gave some details about Cane genu as a 
town. A timetable was proposed, of February 1st 1990 for the 
receipt of abstracts and manuscripts for prerireulaikm: April 
1st for the mailing of the Final Announcement; July 1st for 
early registration fees. With Ms Silva’s agreement, full 
registration was suggested as US S 200 (WAC Members 
US$150) with various special 'early' and *student' rates. 

Simultaneous interpretation for Spanisb/tngl ish was pro¬ 
posed. 

The academic programme would consist of various spe¬ 
cialist symposia, as well as some mne major thanes. The first 
day, however, would be on 'Current developments in the ar¬ 
chaeology of Latin America and die Caribbean', to be co- 
orilinaicd by Dr. G. Pol itis (Argentina) - this first day would 
act as orientation and briefing about Latin Atnerican 
archaeology. 

Subsequent thematic meetings would iiKludc: ‘Comput- 
m and Archaeology: a global view of die impact of Informa- 
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non Technology (co-ordinated by the IBM UK Scientific 
Centre); ‘Education and Archaeology' (co-ordinated by the 
Centre for the 'sent! bi fixation’ of the European Cultural 
Heritage, Barcelona. Spain): 'Tropical Agriculture' (co-ordi* 
naiflr ProiGssor J, Colson, ANU. Canberra, Australia}; 'Land¬ 
scape Archaeology' (co-ordinaion: Messrs. D. Austin, A. 
Fleming (UK) and others); ’Management of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal 1 leriiage' (coordinator: 1CAHM). In addition a thematic 
meeting would be co-ordinated by the Gold Museum, Bogota. 
A further theme, following up the Inter-Congress on ’reburi¬ 
als’ would almost certainly also be organized 

After some discussion of the proposed oventJl programme 

and after considering a tabled statement by Ms Schmidt and 
Di. Pwiti it was proposed, and accepted, lhai an additional 
major theme should be devoted to 'The Social Contexts of the 
Practice nf Archaeology', to be coordinated by Dr, Gilbert 
Pwiti, (Harare, Zimbabwe) and Ms. Betting Schmidt (Univer¬ 
sity of Mainz, W, Germany). 


Item 5 Future WAC activities (continued from 6.8 89) 

a) 1992 In ter-Congress on Urbanism. 

The Secretary wished to inform the Executive that the 
Junior Representative for Eastern and southern Africa might 
have been ultra-cautious at the Iasi Executive meeting regard- 
(og die proposed *992 Inter-congress. Both he and Dr. Pwiti 
had every reason to believe that generous finances would be 
provided for the Inter-Congress by SAREC. 

b) Proposed Inter Congress in Uruguay. Given the strong 
probability of the Urbanism In terCongress in 1992, and the 
Executive's acceptance of the offer to hold WAC 2 in 
Colombia in 1990. the Executive agreed that the feasibility 
and success of a Emlier lmcrCongrcsi in 199 1 - just one year 
after W AC 2 and also in South America - was unreal istic. The 
Executive asked the Secretary to write to Uruguay pointing 
out that WAC 2 would be discussing Latin American archae¬ 
ology for its first day, and suggesting thru an Inter Congress 
in Uruguay might be more appropriate at a later date, 

c) WAC 3 

Dr. Lai reported that discussions that he had held in India 
could lead toon offer to host WAC 3 in Delhi in |WJ. with 
specialist symposia being held in other Indian towns, 71k 
Executive WJiancm^ujfv agreed to ask Dr, I XL 1 uj cofiiimie 
negotiations with a view to his presenting a formal oJTcr lo 
Council at WAC 2 in 1990. 

Item 6 Appointment of one additional Director of WAC 

The Executive agreed to the nominalism of Dr. Gustavo 
Pohiis for ihc third Dircciot^hip position on ihc WAC Com¬ 
pany. 

Item 7 ; Recommendations to the Executive 

■' 2 ) The A OB item (of 6.8J9j froni Ms ZiuJch regarding the 
isolation of iome archaeologists from iheir pnifesfiofial col- 
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leagues as a result of Lite political situation on the West Bank, 

IjftloJ* 

The Chairman suggested that Ms Ztaden be asked whether 
she wished do contribute m article to a fiiiure WAB cm this 
subject, h was further suggested that the iodic be included 
within the WAC 2 programme^ within the theme + The Social 
Contexts ol the practice of Archaeology'. The executive also 
requested the Secretary to write to Ms. Ziadch reporting on 
the bncr-Congress and Executive meeting, in order to de¬ 
crease her isolation. 

7b) From the Inicr-Congress: 

i) A memorandum hud been received, from Kent Sch¬ 
neider, Muriel Crespi and Evan 1, DeBloois itxoctimETiding 
WaC to Seek sponsorship l tom government agencies, inter¬ 
national mo»elchains t airlinecuitipaiiie$eic-fm WAC2, The 
Executive agreed that any ideas of gaining sponsorship were 
valuable, and that once a secretarial* could be established, 
such ideas should be followed up- Meanwhile the Secretary 
was asked lo write to Kent Schneider ct al asking them to act 
on WaC's behalf oti this mailer. 

ri) A let mt of 2.8.89 to WAC Members from die Chair- 
perMo of (he Mwekma Tribe was read out. regarding the 
recent return of skeletal mmcrial by Stanford University to 
American Indian groups A paper on the subject had been 
read at the Inier-Congness. The Executive Unanimously op 
proved with acclamation a suggestion that lhe WAC should 
write to die Vice President and Provost of Stanford Univer¬ 
sity expressing its strong support for this action. 

lii) Mr. Jim Everett tabled a iJbcumaii which* as an^nded 
by him, read: 

'Motion : That this cortferenoe recommends that WAC re¬ 
solves to determine firm decisions h> the following ; 

A. Tim applicants from Australia seeking membership 
and/or to wtend WAC Conferences will be rcferaJ io the 
appropriate aboriginal body for assessment and recommen¬ 
dation of action Tor WAC to consider, 

B. That WAC commit itself to assist En acquiring ade¬ 
quate funds io employ an aboriginal person to be responsible 
to organic a nationally represented conference of aborigines 
to : 

(i) establish a national aboriginal body to sped ri call y 
deal with the rights of the dead, 

(ii) open discussions on aboriginal structures for abo¬ 
riginal community determmaiions and control of aboriginal 
culture and heritage. 

(tii) work towards a Statement of aboriginal community 
rights in mnuers of their respective customs, practice and 

lifestyle. 

C. Thai the Foundation for Aborigiml and Islander 
Research Action Organ iaation be the sponsor and admin isira- 
Eive body to implement A arid B aforementioned morions. 


The Executive discussed (A) ai considerable length. (A) 
was then withdrawn by its proposer. In the discussion Of (B) 
there was a general concensus that some mechanism shat 
could 'stive 1 and identify archaeologists who wore working 
in m unethical manner would be a major step forward- The 
danger of the 'oppressed/ themselves becoming the ‘oppres- 
son 1 was also noted. Il was eventually agreed that the sub¬ 
committee of the Executive, sei up under Agenda hem l 
above, should be requested to draft an acceptable code of 
ethics for archaeologists, which all archaeologists would be 
required to accept on joining WAC. It was further noted that 
this would then necessitate the creation of a disciplinary 
procedure for any WAC Member identified as breaking such 
an agreed code. U was agreed, given the above decisions 
regarding (A) and (B), tbit Suggestion (O was no longer rele¬ 
vant- 

tv) A document received from Mr. Michael Aird was 
read out, which proposed : 

'That all Aboriginal people in Queensland . 

a) should have rights of access io al I documentation on 

Aboriginal sites' and 

h) should have die right to Control aU future arctaeo 

Logical material in Queensland. 

After some discussion of the problems regarding the safe 
keeping of samd/secrei Aboriginal material it was agreed 
that the new Sub-Committee [Agenda lion X above) should 
also bear this item in mind while considering a proposed 
ethical code, and that Mr Aird should be asked to re-submit a 
revised motion to the next meeting of the Executive. 

(v) A proposal was received from Celia Gunn, that WAC 
should send a letter. based on die following draft, io die 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Rrcrcmion and Culture, Vic¬ 
toria* British Columbia, Canada, (and others) regarding ihe 
request of the Arrow Lakes Band for the return nf ancestral 
mroaias and burial goods for reburial ; 

"The WaC held the first Inter-Congress cm “Archaeo¬ 
logical Ethics and the Treatment of the Dead" ax USD m 
August 7 - 10 - 1989. 

It has come to our attention that the Attqw l^kes Band of 
WA Stale have been given a delayed and conditional re¬ 
sponse to iheir request for trie return of ancestral remains and 
burial goods for traditional reburial ai the Vatican site* 
DfQJtp B C. Canada 

Our understanding is that these materials were received 
from the site under Ministerial authority without knowledge 
or consent of the descendants, namely the Arrow Lakes Band, 
itnd were analyzed and then stored under imsutisfaciory 
conditions in the Royal British Columbia Museum. Victoria, 
R.C. 

Despite a pledge, the Museum has append) has no 
authority to make dec is ions concerning release of the remains 
and m fact has no policy lo deal wish a request of this kind 
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Wc understand ihai determination a* to the disposition of an¬ 
cestral remain.* and burial good* reus with the Minister 
responsible for the &,C Heritage Conservation Act, namely 
yourself, M*. Johnson. 

We wish to inform you we stand in lout subsoil of ihc 
request of the ALB and urge you to mum ttiesr materials for 
rightful reburial unconditionally and as soon u possible. 

Alio we would suggest that any policy w be ifrnfted con¬ 
cerning future requests of this kind include substantial Native 
input and consul tanner W c recommend immediate!) open¬ 
ing lines of CDminunkalJofi with Native Band* m this issue. 

[i Ij desirable, that if such mairna l s are lo be stored, that 
the Museum should have suitable facilities so that such 
ma lentil if treated wi th honour and respect 

We request and official response,* 

The Esk Liuve agreed ihaL a letter should be seni, using 
the above drift as a basis. 

turn 8 to ihe PItntuy Stuum 

»> ftl*e 1 of the Agenda Item ID lit) document C6.& £9} 
from Ian Hammil Bear Shi eid cm behalf of ihe i ntenuygna] 
Endian Treaty Council was acctpirJ /or moAWJiriuinii to 
ibe Plenary Session a* follows: 

POSITION PAPER OF THE INTERNATIONAL INDIAN 
TREATY COUHOL BEFORE THE FIRST INTER-CON- 
ORE5S ARCHAEOLOGICALETHICS AND THE TREAT¬ 
MENT OF THE DEAD, WORLD ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONCRES5. 

TA# fnttrminmai fndi jji T*taty Conned in cof^Mmrtum 
with and an Sihiff of American imiuim A$wnit Desetratkin 
hereby procUwm th* /ofjowtn#. TO WfT 

1. Thai the sacred burial ground of indigenous peoples 
have twi desecrated wi th the bother, and sacred urns thereof 
scattered throughout the world and stated tn imivermtic^ 
laborasiKies ml museums, AND 

2. That with few e iceptiom, said treatment of acred 
Tenuu.ru and burial iterns is sai religious, and contrary to the 
rchgicmi beliefi, pracnces and cunqrtis of those affected, 
their friends, relation* and aHtei, AND 

1 Thai said treatment is, as a normal course, the mult 
of anthropologist. arehoeok^eji. paleoruologtst and/or physi¬ 
cal anihropoLogisi desire* in further research, AND 

4, Thai udit treatment, m isolated cases, includes the 
display of sacred burials and items therein for public viewing. 
AND 

5, Thai sakJdtjphty it, as a normal coufie, conuary lo 
die religious praam* beliefs m custom* of the individuals 

tnvdvti ther relatives. fnend* and allies, AND 

6, Thai Mid treatmeni of aacred remains^ in numerous 
includes pretcrvMion. caning, scraping, core sampling 
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and otherwise destruction of said sacred remains and burial 
items therewith* AND 

7. Dial said treatment is. a* a normal course, contrary 
to the religious practices, beliefs, and customs of the indi¬ 
viduals involved, their relatives, friends and allies.' 

Page 2 of the document (with the minor amfmdmcni of 
'cornuler' for 'include") was referred for consideration to ihc 
WAC Sub-Committee {Agenda Item ~S above) as fallows : 

'NOW THEREFORE LET IT BE RESOLVED THE FOL¬ 
LOWING, TO WIT: 

Thai the world Archaeological Congress initiate and 
draft an JmrmaiitmaJ Code of Ethics which will consider but 
not be Limited to the following : 

In research* anthropologist primary responsibility is to 
those he studies, their relatives, friends and allies. When 
them is a conflict of inieresi, these individuals must come 
first. The anthropologist must do everything within his power 
io pmieci ifreir physical, social and physiological welfare and 
to honor their dignity and privacy. AND 

There is an obligation lo reflect ihe foreseeable rrprecu*- 
swm of research and publication on the general population 
being studied, AND 

It is axiomatic that U«e nghtA interest and sensdi viiy of 
those studied must be KaieguardaL AND 

That t thorough and contumoti* effort be made m lock¬ 
ing ami soliciting from friends, relatives and allies of the an- 
ccflon whose graves are threatened ond/br have already been 
desecrated, said salici Lotion being for the poipqses of appro¬ 
priate disposition thereto. AND 

Thai the World Archaeological Congress ooiMtemri and 
seek educahonal mlightenrncni to decision makers thereof 
affecting the display of human remains in cases where the 
wishes of die deceased u contrary to said display, AND 

Thu the World Archaeological Congress call for a mom- 
Mntim on preserving, casting, scraping, tort EHnpUfli and 
otherwise destruction of human remains until such time a* 
cfNisulLAtion occurs with the relatives, friends and allies for 
purpose* of determining lq the best of one's ability the 
appropnater^i of said (feitruciiovi on the religious belie ft* 
customs and tradition! of the mdividuaJs affected 1 

hi A um&idmb\y amended 'VeruiUn Accord* 

/tr*i Id fiii 6M JO) was tabled, The Chairman informed die 
Executive ihn dui document had received ^piwal and 
support from Dr Tom King, The proposed accord read t 

'Human remains 

1 Respect for the mortal remains of the dead shall be 
KffifibJ to all irrespective of origin, race, religion, nauonal- 
ity. cuiitim and tradition 

2 Reqicci ffvthe wuhcsof il^dcjdLoiKemiTigdLf|^ 
shall be accorded whenever pc^tibk. reasonable and lawful 
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when they arc kmvm or can be reasonably tnferml. 

1, Respect for the wishes of the focal cofiununiEy and of 
relatives or gLuuihaiu of ihc dfiad shall be arxorded whenever 
ptHsibk. rtasombie and lawful.. 

4. Respect fot the sciemific reteareh value of skeletal, 
mummified and other human rtmairu (including fossil homi- 
nids) shall be accorded when such value is demoruiratcd to 

5. Agnsemeni on the ditpositkinof fasti) skeletal, miimmi- 
lled and other remains shall be reached by negotiation on ihc 
basis of mutual respect Tor the legitimate concerns of commit- 
pities for the proper disposition of (heir ancestors, as swell as 
the legitimate concerns of science and education. 

6 The express recognition that the concerns of various 
ethnic groups as well ts those of science are legutroaie and in 
be respected, will pcrrmi acceptable arrangements to be 
reached and honoured.' 

After lengthy and detailed discussion the Executive 
agreed to accept the ‘Vermillion Accord’, while also ac¬ 
knowledging dun some positions existed that wen further 
than that proposed in this document. Nevertheless, (he Ex¬ 
ecutive considered the Statement - coning as ti did from an 


international archaeological organ) Ml ion wuh significant 
'Fourth World' membership - in be a significant amiribulion 
to the debate on the archaeological treatment of tie It ml 
remains In this content, come Executive Mcmhcri sin* the 
‘ Accord * as a mem significant step forward In the danfica 
lioci of Issues and the possibility of future co-operation 
between groups with apparently different phikisuphles 

The motion to accept (he ‘ VcrmiJUcn Accord' wa# appfwrJ 
nem. con 

Item 9: Memherilup of tht Ac five Museum <4 Fate ism aid 
Petu lance in Berlin '(Agenda lien 7 of 6.8.(W), 

The Executive agreed to the Chairman's suggestion th.it 
WAC give all possible moral support to thi s orgartirals on, htn 
ihal WAC could not offtad to pay any membership fees He 
also ns ird for enquiries to be nude regarding ihe potsibilliy 
of the AMFRS becoming a WAC Institutional Member. 

item to Any Ollier Busmen 

There was no other business. 

Item It Ntn meeting tf the Executive 

The Executive agreed to meet on August 10th, after the 
Plenary Session 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ON 10 AUGUST 1989 
MINUTES 


Present Michael Day (Chair) 

Jerry Bear Shield 

Susan Bulmcr (Southeastern Asia and die Pacific} 
Robert Cnia 

Christos Doumas (Southern Europe} 

Jim Evereu 
Carol G amide 
Jan Harnmil Bear Shield 
Makkhan Lai (Southern Alia) 

Robert Layton (Proxy ■ Northern Europe) 

Htrini Maturga 

Patrick Mbunwe-Samba (Central Africa) 

lunge-Maria Mulk 

Irina Podgomy (southern America) 

Gilbert Pwiti (Eastern and Sfluthon Africa.1 
Return Schmidt (Northern Rumpel 


ftaef Ucko (Secretary) 

Eltwbcih williams (Southeastern Asia and the Pacific) 

Also present, at the utvi utiofi of the Chair. 

Alicia Eugeni* Silva (Director. Foundation for the 
Promotion of Culture, Bogota. Colombia) 

June Hubert (Secretarial} 

Petet Slone (Secretariat} 

Apologies and proxy arrangements r as for 91.89 
meeting. 

The Chair indicated that (he mam business of ihu meer- 
tng was to respond l» lire morions supported by the Plenary 
Session, 

Item l SftXuw fm/ioihe Plenary Staton by At Eucnim 

i) Document put forward by Jan Hamritil Bear Shield 
on behalf of Ihe international Indian Trcaiy Council (Agenda 
Item JO (ii) of *> lJ9d Agenda lam 8 (}} of 9,8 8V.} 

Some Clarification of various points on page 2 had been 
requested at ihe Plenary Session, followed by a unanimous 
vote m favour of vcepting page 1, and of rtf cm rip page 2 id 
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(Jw new WAC Subcommittee (Agenda item 3 of 9AM) 

iiJ The VermiiJiora Acci^tf ( Agenda hem 10 (it) of 
6.B.S9,* Agenda hem 8 (ii) of 9.8 89,J 

This document had been discussed at length by the 
Plenary Session, irnd then approved with an overwhelming 
vote in favour of adopting it as WAC policy. 

Item 2 Motions Put to ihe Pie non Session from tkejtex*, 

i) From Jim Wilson and Celin Gunn : 

"We request that the WAC Executive attempt ioestablish 
a two to three year fellowship providing for the livelihood and 
research costs of an individual to locate* inspects and docu¬ 
ment the conditions of human skeletal collections and fcsoci- 
aicd bunal goods with a view to possible repatriation and/or 
reburial. 1 

This motion had been passed unanimously by the Plenary 
Session, 

The Executive accepted the motion. 

The Secretary then moved a second motion : 

* Thai funds should also be sought for Indigenous Peoples 
to visit such collections once they had been identified/ 

This motion was also accepted by the Executive, 

if) From Gordon Briscoe and Robert Layton : 

'After four days of intense discussion, within a world 
wide context* on the subject of “Archaeological Ethics anil 
the Treatment of the Dead", the Australian Aboriginal p&r- 
ikipams, joined by the other Australian participants* urge Lite 
WAC Executive to : 

Communicate with relevant Australian authorities with a 
view to raising the necessary funds to enable a national con¬ 
ference to be held for Aboriginal people to he able to come 
together to fully discuss the question of the treatment and 
disposal of the dead. This is a consideration viral to the 
interests of all Aboriginal people, 

the proposed meeting should allow for the full participa¬ 
tion of Aboriginal people of all backgrounds and needs, to 
allow for full consideration of all (he complexities of the 
issue. 

h is now timely and urgent Tor a consistent national Aborigi¬ 
nal view to emerge. Only by facilitation of gamble inter- 
aboriginal consultation of this kind* will |j become possible 
for Aboriginal people to develop a meaningful strategy with 
regard to the disposal of the deal and thus to gain control of 
this own people's past and future/ 

This motion had been accepted nemxon. by the Plenary 
Session. J 

Dr Layton now suggested two amendments to the 
document : 

‘ Line * : itucr| ' if ™1«™cd + after 1 ,.4irge the WAC Execu¬ 


tive 1 and before 'to;*; 

- Line 6 : delete * Australian* before *auihurilies‘ and after 
'relevant*. 

The document was accepted by the Executive in this amended 
form 

iii) From the World Indigenous Congress (with 38 names 
attached]: 

Wthe World Indigenous Congress, congratulate die 
World Archaeological Congress for providing a forum for 
discussing these pressing malim and we drank the individual 
members for their sensitivity in considering if us issue. Indeed 
the world Archaeological Congress's action shows an un- 
ja™*detiied degree Of sensitivity towards the world's indige¬ 
nous peoples and their religious beliefs and cultural diversity. 
The fonim helps the international community to have divase 
cultural perspectives on the complex ethical issues that arise 
daring archaeological investigation. Growing concerns Tor 
morality, human decency and cultural pluralism among the 
woricTs society will gradually compel other institutions to 
fallow your example. 

ti Is oar understanding that amain members of your pra^ 
fnssioii have chosen toboycotiifut conference. The refusal id 
pardcipaie In our discussions at the World Archaeological 
Congress does not give authority 10 continue the desecration 
of out ancestors' nesoug places. Permission to work with the 
sacred btinal and ceremonial sites and human remains and 
grave goods of our ancestors musj be obtained from the 
appropriate indigenous group We therefore recommend drat 
the World Archaeological Congress adopt the following . 

I - tirat grave fobbing and pot hunting done in the name of 
scientific inquiry, academic Ireedom and professional devcJ- 
opment be ended immediately > 

i. Ihose individual* institutions or governments respan- 
sible for the disinterment and curat ion of indigenous remains 
and grave goods bear the full cost of reburying same* 

advocate the passage of enforceable laws which pro¬ 
tect indigenous cemeteries, grave sites, and burial mounds, 

4. return all curated indigatous remains and associated 
.^acrod burial possessions to appropriate indigenous groups 

When your organisation has implcmcnsed these recommen¬ 
dations, it will then have duly token a lead m breaking down 
a major barrier dividing academic and indigenous communi¬ 
ties. 

Respectfully, 
The Worid Indigenous Congress.' 

The document had been accepted by the Plenary Session 
wiih only 1 1 votes against, 

Phe Executive had some problems with the wording of 
pans of the four recqrnmcndaiicms. ft welcomed The spiril of 
the motion yet fell unable to accept it as it stood because of n 
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number of (presumed luiintcmiortal ) ambiguities. The secre¬ 
tary suggested the following possible wording of the recom¬ 
mendations : 

L that grave ‘robbing 1 and pot-hunting be ended imme¬ 
diately. 

2. those individuals, i nstitu lions or governments respon¬ 
sible for the disinterment and ettratian of indigenous remains 
and grave goods bear the reasonable cost of reburying same. 

1. advocate the passage of enforceable laws which would 
protect indigenous ceneicrirs* grave sites and buna! mounds. 

4, if requested, return all curated indigenous sacred 
remains and associated sacred burial possessions to appropri¬ 
ate indigenous groups. 

The Executive was prepared la accept the amended 
wording of (2), (3) and (4) but remained concerned about (1). 
After further discussion it was decided that the document 
should be further considered by the Executive! Sub-Commit- 
tee (Agenda item 3 of 9-8.89). and re -addressed at the next 
meeting of the Executive. 

hem J Documents presented directly to the Executive. 

i} Recommendation fra m Philippe Soulier : 

'Thai WAC should : 

1 publish the main resolutions of the congress in a 
special paper ; 

2. send this paper to all the participants and to the main 
important archaeological organizations; 

3 translate these resolutions into French* Spanish* Ger¬ 
man etc, because ii must be an ilcmatitmal project ‘ 

The Executive noted that the main resolutions would be 
published in WAR 4 and would be sent mall members, bur not 
lo ati Imer-Congmss participants. ft was suggested lhai i/ 
L^ury Zimmerman was mailing all participants he could be 
asked to include the resolutions in that mailing. 

H was agreed that as much as possible of the report of the 
Inter-Congress, and certainly Lite motions from the Plenary 
Session and the Executive should be translated into, ai least, 
Spanssh (by Irina Podgomy), German (by Beilina Schmidt), 
French (by Philippe Soulier). 

u) Proposal from Mark Price : 

'Dialogue and communication between aboriginal 
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communities and scientific and educational communities is 
important to resolve inicr-ethnic issues, including that of re¬ 
burial. Failure of communication is frequent. even in the 
context of dialogues between well-intentioned people. Fur¬ 
ther, the question is often raised. "How do the aborigines 
benefit from a particular study 7" Mutual understanding 
would be enhanced by the presence of more aborigines 
trained in anthropology, 

I am in the process of establishing a scholarship ai the 
University of Missouri - Columbia to benefit Indian students 
interested in anthropology. The scholarship will be funded by 
all royalties I would otherwise receive from the sales of my 
doctoral dissertation and from private donations. During Otis 
congress the though! occurred that WAC might support (or ai 
least encourage) national scholarships to benefit indigenous 
students interested in anthropology, these scholarships to be 
funded by donations of royalties from published worts of 
scholars in respective countries. If such a national fund 
should be established in the United States I would be glad u> 
attempt to restructure my present scholarship and ev«i re¬ 
move my name from the title, to which [ have presently 
(immodestly) fixed Ih f 

The Executive welcomed this suggestion and the Secre¬ 
tary was asked to write to Mr. Price asking him to try and 
encourage others to establish such scholarship Funds through 
WAC another 

Hi) item 7(iv) of 9.8.89. 

Mr. Michael Aiid aksed for this matter so be withdrawn 
pending Amber consideration by him. 

item 4: Any other Business. 

a) Information leaflet oudining WAC principles and 
activities (Item 1 of 6,8 89} 

The production of the proposed leaflet was discussed 
further, and Ms Susan Bulmcr agreed to draft a text and have 
Ehe pamphlet designed. A 'master 4 copy would then be sent 
to all Executive Members for duplication and distribution 
within their own Regions. 

ii) Payment of Membership by Credit Card. 

The Executive discussed the benefits associated with 
payment by credit card and the Secretary agreed to look into 
the possibilities, and, if this method of payment was indeed 
possible and advantageous to WAC to announce details in 
WAR 4. 


Indian Archaeology Society 
C/of National Museum, Janpath, New Delhi 110 011 
Life Members 


Mr, Kavtndra Null AggrawaJ 
Department of A.I.HC, & Archaeology 
Dr, Hah Singh Gaul Vishwavulyalaya 
Sagar 470 00) 

Madhya Vradesh 

Prof. DJ». Agrawal 

Physical Research Laboratory 

Navmngpuni 

Ahmcdobod ISO 0W 

Gujarat 

Mr. M. Stmftqul Aten 
Department of Archaeology 
Deccan College 
Pune 411 006 

Dr, F.R, AJlduji 

Anciou India & Iran Trust 

Brook land House 

23. Brooklands Avenue 

Cambridge CB2 2BG 

England 

Dr, t. H. Anson 
P C Department of Hitttwy 
Government Rom P.G- College 
Ram pur 244 SOI 
Uttar Pradesh 

Dr, Arun Kumar 
Archaeological Survey of India 
Lucknow Circle 
Lucknow 
Uttar Pradesh 

Dr Shashi Aslhana 
Nmortal Museum 
Jan ruth 

New Delhi 110011 

Prof. K D Rajpai 
H-1S. Padnufcar Nagai 
Makronia 
Sugar 470 00* 

Madhya Pradesh 

Prof, Shiva Q. Bajpn 
Department of History 
California Slate University 
Nonhr ttlgc. Lot An grid 
California 913)0 
U-S.A, 


Mr- S R, Biwad waj 
Saroj 1 , G-62. Dhaka Colony 
Delhi H0 009 

Dr. DX Borah 

Deputy Director Research (H) 

Ita Nagar 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Pro*. D.K. Chakrabarti 

Flat 20. Uttaranchal Housing Society 

Plot No. 5. Pttparganj 

Delhi 110 092 

Dr. PJt. Chaitopadhyaya 
Training Centre 
Alloy SteeJ Plant 
Durgapur 
West Bengal 

Mr. SumflEi Chowdhary 
297, Tilak Ganj, GaU Mandt 
Sugar 470002 
Madhya Pradesh 

Prof G.F, Dales 
1025. Keeler Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 9*708 
U-5-A. 

Mi. BF. Das 
Sunder Villa 
Outran Ghat 
Varanasi 
Utur Pradesh 

Mr. Biyan Ritun De 
Department of History 
Gauhati University 
Guwaltaii 781 01* 

Aswm 

Mrs Devjngana Dcs.u 
'Shanti'. 30-19, Pcdtlai Rd 
Bombay 400 026 
Muhmihira 
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Mr M.N. Deshpartde 
D-25. Press Enclave 
Sato 
New Delhi 

Mr, K-N, Dikshii 
Archaeological Survey of India 
Jartpaih 

New Delhi HO Oil 

Mr. Hcmendra Naih Duiia 
Registration Officer 
Department of Archaeology 
Jortul 185 001 
Assam 

Dr. D.P.S. Dwarikesh 
Department of Linguistics 
Michigan University 
Kakmuuoo 49008 
US.A. 

Mi. HP, Francfon 
CNRS. URA No. 10 
23, Rue du Manx 
75019 Pans. Cedes 19 
France 

Prof. R,C, Gaur 
4/16, Kcfcutagar 
Morris RJ Extension 
Aligarh 202 001 
Uuar Pradesh 

Ms. Gccia Dharmarajan 
A-3, Sarwodsya Enclave 
New Delhi 110017 

Mrs. Greta Narvare 

DO Dr. Giriiaj Kumar 

Dsyallugh Educational Institute 

Deyalbagh 

Agra 282 005 

Uttar Pradesh 

Prof A.K. Ghosh 
I6B, R .K. Chauerjee Road 
Calcutta 700 042 
West Bengal 

Prof N.C. Ghosh 

Department of A J RC * Archaeology 

Visva-Rharau 

Saniimketan 731 235 

West Bengal 


Mr. G.K. Ghosh 
Flat No , 4 
5 Ruwweit Sweet 
Catania 700016 
West Bengal 

Mr. Copal Shesh 
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Pi. 2, Harsh-ka-Tttn, General View of Bastions and Early foniftcaiion Wail 7 (B.M. Pande). 











PI. 3 . Harsh-lca-Tiia, Portly Exposed Mughal House {B,M, Pwide). 
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PI, IV. Harsh-kaTila, A Mughal Lane with Houses on either side (B.M, Pande), 
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Pt. [. PastiupaLi and cutler Seals from Mohcajo-Daro (SP. Si ngh) 
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PI. ] A, Terracotta scaling of (Dha) nadev^ from Snngaverapufa. 


B. Obverse and reverse of a cast coffer coin of DtuuiMlcvn, frt^n Srlngavcrapnra. 

C. Terracotta seating of Agnimlira, from Vaisali. 

D. Ranopali stone inscription of Dhana (deva). (B.B. L-aJ) 
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R, n A^_ Pabhosa Inscription No, Q t inside die caye on 


B. Mathura Jain inscription. (S.B. Lai) 
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A. Reh inscripikm of Menander, 

B. Kosam inscription. (B,H- Lai) 
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Pabhiisa Inscription no. I. on ihc rock outside ihc cave. (B.B, La]) 
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Rakia takes wars 9th-l0th Century AD. Kashmir . National Museum, New Delhi (Shashi Asihana). 
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in* Church Complex. Old Co* General View Before Ewavauons (A.K Sfcrma). 


PI 2, Main Hall of Church after clearance (A_K Sharno), 
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PI. I : Compile Slab depicting semes from Buddha's Life, Nagarjunkonda, 3rd Cctuury A.D. (Auamika Paihak). 
























PL. 2: Derail of horoscope wining of Buddha ? Nagarjunkonda. 3rd Century A.D, (Anamilcy ftuhflk). 
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